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| 1S THERE A WILLIE MAYS? 


® “Good-looking and comfotablat is the understatement of the A 4 


season when you're talking about these smart new Fortunes. ys ee 
% 


Their V-Formation construction gives wonderful freedom across 


1 the 


heir styling is casually classic; their autumn colors are brisk 


‘warm; their leathers are sofftyet tough. So be footwear-wise, 
abad for your near-by dealer and complete that new fall 
outfit with a pair of V-Formation Fortunes. Another good thing: 


you can buy Fortunes at the moderate price you like to pay. 


DESIGNED FOR MORE COMFORT, 
ACROSS THE INSTEP 


* Upper right—Style 6875: Maple 
Veal two-eyelet with piped U-tip. 
* Top—Style 6765: Three-eyelet long 
wing-tip in Brown Kodiak Grain. 

* Above—Style 6295: Ebony black 
plain toe with low-cut top. 

* Far right—Style 6413: Two-eyelet 
plain toe in Royal Blue suede. 

* Right—Style 6667: Three-eyelet in 
Maple Crushed Grain. 

* Below—Style 6343: Fawn suede 
three-eyelet moccasin, crepe sole. 


RICHLAND- DAVIDSON SHOE CO, - 


NASHVILLE, TENN. DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORP 


$B95 to $[()95 


some styles higher 


SHOES FOR MEN 


To the man who wants fo enjoy an 


ACCOUNTANT'S CAREE 


If you’re that man, here’s 
something that will in- 
ferest you. 

Not a magic formula 
—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—but something 
more substantial, more 
practical. 

Of course, you need 
something more than 
just the desire to be an 
accountant. You’ve gotto 
pay the price—be will- 
ing fo study earnestly, 
thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn't it be worth your while to sacrifice some of your leisure in favor of 
interesting home study—over a comparatively brief period? Always provided that 


SAMPLE LESSON 
SENT FREE 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


YOU “LEARN BY DOING” THROUGH 
the rewards were good—a salary of $4,000 to $10,000 and up? 
3 yeh 34; $10, P LASALLE’S PROBLEM METHOD 
Just suppose you were permitted to workin 
ancy Offers You a large accounting firm under the personal 


Reasons Why Account CESS supervision of an expert accountant. Sup- 
EY AND suc pose, with his aid, you studied accounting 
MG RE MO N principles and solyed problems day by day— 
nciples are easy ones at first—then more difficult ones. 
Tf you could do this—and could turn te him 
for adyice as the problems became complex 
—soon you'd master them all. 
That's the training you follow in principle 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 
You cover accountancy from the basic 


ecause accounting pri 
: k what this means in 


dependence! 


REASON #I. If you were Ono 
pert accountant right now, chance 
are you would find yourself ee 
the highest-paid of all professiona REASON #4. Accountancy 's open, 
men and women. Surveys show that to all. Any man or womon of good principles right up through Accountancy 
" more than men in 3 2 nioys figure work systems and Income Tax Procedure. Then 
accountants earn : intelligence, whoent a Salle’s sys- you add C.P.A. Training and prepare for 
other major professions. and is willing to follow Laca the C.P.A. examinations. 
tic * roblem method” plan, can As you go along, you absorb the principles 
Sate R i highly profitable, of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
rapidly qualify fora hig and he Statistical Control, Organization, Manage- 
enjoyable lifetime career... 


ment, and Iinance. 
doesn’t have to finish his training be- Your progress is as speedy as you care to 
4 o“ +4 ” 
fore beginning fo cash in. 


universal. Thin : 
terms of security and in 


REASON ; 2. The demand for 
accountants is great—every where. 
All business must have trained oF 
countants fo cope with ever-growing 
requirements. It's a profession pee 
ing wide opportunity—always— ° 
the man who knows. The Coole 
s duties are interesting, varied, 


make it—depending on your own eagerness 
to learn and the time you spend in study. 


REASON #5. Without losing a day WILL RECOGNITION COME? 


rk, you can pre- ’ 
from your present work, Y t low Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? 
ant’ pare in spare hours at home, a ‘ Well, don’t be too sure. Very possibly they 
; rs. . Sen ees ees: ae 

and of real worth to his employe i cost. LaSalle has trained nearly i can be. oe Knoy i success Se come es 
ding t of all the Certified Public the man , 10 is Pe trained. It’s possible 

He has stanaing. per cent o your employers will notice your improye- 
Accountants in the U.S.... and many ment in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
i any : w y LaSalle-trained men have reported 

3. You can fit into thers who are no many LaSz 1€ ey 
REASON - h in the country— thousands ote b. 2 substantially increased earnings long before 
business, anywhere enjoying high-paying careers. they finished their training. Others have 
quickly won higher position and larger in- 
<a oe OG Se SO GS comes by changing jobs with the aid of this 
z. training. 


| FREE— 
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: LESSON 
i teepteek Aer LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY ! ccd bhix chump Raeetane: 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION | ALSO “ACCOUNTANCY, 
| Dept. 10306HA, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, It. : THE PROFESSION THAT PAYS” 
\ I want to be an accountant. Send me, without obligation, Free Sample 4 Yor your own good, get all the facts. Write 
Lesson—also the 48-page book, “Accountancy, The Profession That j for Free Sample Lesson—also 48-page book 
| Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. “Accountancy, The Profession That Pays.” 
| - They will prove that Accountancy offers pl 
Worrress ss. csaaars sane uhh enipibe s SMiselnimes tr Relslelelelare Age a liant futures to those who aren’t afraid o 
: 1 serious home-study, ie will show a ae 
range of opportunities that exist today. No 
1 aS AdGres8.).. ces wereneses pe eeepesesssssoeee ve eeans 2 010/ti6 ejeieie ue : COED ok Obligations Lay du wantrroattionie® 
' ACCOUNTANCY f higher income, greater prestige and profes- 
i Ts Protensien Thet Pore City, Zone and State, .......+. PAR AA AS ee ee a ee ' sional standing ... MAIL THE COUPON 
§ NOW. 
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Warm Hunter 


Duck Hunters, read this actual test! 


The Place: Big Leech Lake, Northern Minne- 
sota, during cold November weather. 


The Set-up: Two equally matched marksmen 
shoot from the same blind. One wears heavy 
hunting gloves—the other, a heated Jon-e 
Muff buckled around his waist. 


The Result: 80% of the time that a “‘single” 
decoys in, the man wearing the Jon-e Muff 
drops it first! (During tests, hunters wore 
Muff and gloves on alternate days.) 
Conclusion: 1. Heavy gloves are not enough to 
keep a hunter warm in cold weather, are too 
cumbersome, too slow for fast, accurate shoot- 
ing. 2. A Jon-e Muff keeps a hunter’s hands 
and wrists warm and instantly free for action, 
his muscles relaxed, his reflexes faster. Best 
of all, he’s comfortable! 

Plus Feature: After picking up wet, icy de- 
coys, it’s luxury to tuck your chilled hands 
back into the heated Muff as your boat heads 
for camp. 

For Saturdays spent in a frigid football 
stadium, your wife will give three cheers for 
the smartly styled Jon-e Muff, too! See it at 
your sporting goods dealers NOW. 


Kil oe Ge 


let JON-E PRODUCTSkeep you 
warm in cold weather, too! 


JON-E MUFF 


Built in zipper pocket 
holds heated Jon-e 
Warmer. For sportsmen, 
football fans. Adjustable 
strap hangs around neck 
or buckles around waist. 
Red, water resistant pop- 
lin, 100% wool lined. 


$35e 


BODY BELT 


Holds 2 Standard size 
jJon-e Warmers over 
kidneys. Weerovercloth- 
ing. Keeps entire body 
warm. Adjustable belt 
fits everyone. A must for 
ice-fishermen, hunters, 
farmers. Colorfast, scar- 
let red. 


$195 


JON-E 
WARMERS 


Heat witheut flame. 
Chrome-plated and pol- 
, ished with flannel corry- 
ing bag. Stand. size heats 
cll day long on } filling 
of fluid. Giant size, for 2 
full days. Fully guoran- 
teed, 


$295 (Giant $4.95) 


JON-E FLUID 


Faster lighting, longer 
lasting. (For substitute 
fuels see directions with 
each warmer. 


8-oz, can 45c, 
16-oz. 75c. 
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AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND SEPT. 30 


next month 
in SPORT 


Another baseball sea- 
son will be coming to a 
close and the football 
teams—and fans—will 
be working up a full 
head of steam when 
November SPORT 
makes its appearance. USIAL 
We mark the sudden 

switch in seasons with a lineup heay- 
ily spiced with topical football stories 
and a sprinkling of baseball and other 
sports. Before he put his glove away 
for the summer, Stan Musial sat down 
with baseball writer Joe Reichler 
and picked for SPORT the ten great- 
est days he’s had in baseball. You'll 
be surprised by some of his choices. 
Chicago’s sage sports columnist, War- 
ren Brown, conducts a penetrating 
investigation of a famous football 
team on the skids. You'll get all the 
answers in “What’s Happened to 
Halas U?” The second and final part 
of our Giant Quiz Contest gives you 
a chance to win yaluable cash prizes. 


A lot of people, in- 
cluding fans, sports- 
writers and rival NFL 
players, think Elroy 
Hirsch of the LA Rams 
is crazy to stay in the 
. game. With a promising 
HIRSCH Movie career before him 
and a bad head injury 

on his medical record, they say he 
should quit. Hirsch doesn’t agree. 
He prefers to go right on catching 
passes and setting records. Al Stump 
tells why in a lively feature. Roy 
Campanella, who may be the best 
eatcher in baseball today, tells a col- 
orful story about the legendary Josh 
Gibson—*The Greatest Catcher I 
Ever Saw.” You'll meet three ex- 
citing college football heroes—Ralph 
Guglielmi of Notre Dame, Dicky 
Moegle of Rice and Larry Morris of 
Georgia Tech. The career of Tech’s 
All-America center is told in pic- 
tures, from cradle to Sugar Bowl. 
Norman Katkoy tells the fabulous 
life story of Bronko Nagurski in a 
SPORT Special. Also more football, 
baseball, boxing, hunting, golf in 
SPORT for November. 


Play the ball of the 
Big Bowl Games 


fab 
: 1 f 


Rose, Cotton, Orange, Sugar...name’em... practically 
every Bowl Game was played with the Spalding J5-V 
foot ball. Choice of most of the country’s major schools 
and colleges. Featuring “Confrol-it,’ an amazing slip- 
proof process that gives you positive control under all 
weather conditions: easier ball handling, more accurate 
passing, more control in punting. 


Spalding also offers you a fine 
value in the Eddie Le Baron 
College foot ball. Endorsed by the 
famous pro star, this ball is of 
select pebble-grained leather. Of 
ficial in size, shape and weight. 


Spalding foot balls are available in a wide 
range of prices, including junior sizes. 

Get your team off to a good start. 

See your Spalding dealer now. 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in football 
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MARIETTA 


The Oniginal 
PLASTIC 
MASK 


for Football, Basketball, Hockey 


There's a Marietta Plastic Mask 
for every sports need, designed 
and manufactured by Dr. M. T. 
Marietta since 1948. They bridge 
the face; protect injuries; prevent 
injuries. Above: The popular Half 
Mask; below: The Full Mask, fits all 
helmets. These are but two styles 
from the complete Marietta line. 
See them all... write for catalog 
sheet...or ask your sporting 
goods dealer. 

Available at Sporting Goods Stores 


through WILSON, MacGREGOR, 
NOKONA, RIDDELL, SPALDING 


THE MARIETTA COMPANY 
17071 MAIN ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 


LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 EAST 42 ST., N.Y.C. 
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THE GREAT DEBATE 


I just read the article, “Don’t Be- 
lieve Everything You Read,” in the 
June issue. I don’t know where War- 
ren Brown got his information about 
Babe Ruth calling his shot. He stated 
the Babe was merely pointing at the 
pitcher. I have read a book entitled 
My Greatest Day in Baseball. In it, 
the Babe himself says he was point- 
ing at the fence. Who is right? 
Sacramento, Calif. JIMMIE YEE 


I enjoyed very much the Warren 
Brown article, “Don’t Believe Every- 
thing You Read.” I was _ surprised 
at the facts about the Tinker-to- 
Evers-to-Chance double-play combi- 
nation. I didn’t think that they held 
the record for the most twin killings 
in a year, because the double play 
wasn’t then what it is now, but I 
never thought their total would be 
eight or nine a year. As for Babe 
Ruth and the home run he called in 
the World Series of 1932, I had known 
the facts for just a few months. In 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, where I live, 
my dad is president of the ball club, 
the Braves. This year, Charley Root 
was hired as the manager and he told 
me the real truth about that home 
run... 

Eau Claire, Wis. Dick BEZANSON 

Despite Warren Brown’s efforts to 
set the records straight, descriptions 
will continue to vary on Ruth’s famous 
“called shot.” Like Warren Brown, 
sports author Frank Graham saw the 
game and Ruth’s gesture. For his in- 
terpretation of it, see page 60. 


GIANT SMEARERS 


In the Leo Durocher article in the 
August issue the author writes that 
manager Durocher has finished in the 
second division only twice. He names 
a war year with Brooklyn and 1953 
at the Polo Grounds. Durocher be- 
came manager of the New York 
Giants on July 16, 1948. At the time 
New York was in fifth place. At the 
close of the year they were still in 
fifth. In 1949, Durocher was Giant 
paneest all season. Again they were 

th. 

The author presents the Dark-Du- 
rocher spring training story of 1953 
very unfairly. He fails to give Al 
Dark’s explanation when the Giant 


shortstop was asked his views on a 
possible shift to second base. Dark 
later told reporters that he could not 
make an enthusiastic response to the 
second-base shift because he did not 
want to injure the feelings and hurt 
the confidence of Dave Williams, his 
friend and roomie. To any person who 
has watched the hustling Dark in ac- 
tion this is a perfectly reasonable ex- 
planation. The author fails to point 
out what conversations transpired be- 
tween Dark and New York writers at 
the San Francisco press conference. 
Dark asked the reporters if he could 
name one play at second base where 
he did not hustle. Jim McCulley of 
the News admitted that he could not 
think of a single play. “You see,” 
Dark replied. “You are not reporting. 
You are assuming.” The author fails 
to mention that Dark volunteered to 
play anywhere he could help his team. 
During the course of the season the 
Giant captain played short, second, 
third and two outfield positions. 
Hardly the record of a man who is 
not hustling. 

In his discussion of the fifth-place 
Giant finish in 1953 the author con- 
trives to create the impression that 
Durocher was completely responsible. 
He forgets to mention that Williams, 
one of the slickest defensive infielders 
in the business, was constantly in and 
out of the lineup with a bad back. 
He forgets to mention that Sal Maglie 
and Jim Hearn were shadows of their 
former selves. He forgets to mention 
that Larry Jansen slipped badly. He 
forgets to mention that Willie Mays, 
one of the most inspirational athletes 
of this era, was in military service 
and unable to aid the squad. 

New York, N. Y. HERBERT BURSKY 


Up to now I have enjoyed your fine 
magazine but the article about Leo 
Durocher in the August issue, was 
bad. Even when his club is in first 
place and he’s doing great you write 
about when he wasn’t doing so well. 
When he isn’t winning, you jump on 
him for that. 3 

Besides, what's it to you if he wants 
a $300,000 house instead of a $250,000 
house? It’s his business what kind of 
a house he wants. 

I have noticed that whenever there 
is an article on a Dodger player, 
there’s usually some dirt in it smear- 
ing the Giants. 


In my book, Leo Durocher is the 
best manager in baseball and has the 
best team. Now that he’s on top, try 
and force yourself to write something 
good about him. Give credit where 
it is due; he has had as much to do 
with the success of his team this year 
as anyone. 

Vallejo, Calif. Mary Hammack 


BETTER TENNIS 


Certainly congratulations are in or- 
der for John M. Ross and his daring 
analysis of the tennis game in August 
SPORT. i 

Recently I had the opportunity of 
seeing Jack Kramer and his troupe 
in Saskatoon. Mr. Kramer, who has 
developed into a top-notch showman, 
succeeded in selling tennis to the 3,- 
000-odd fans who were interested 
enough to attend. When good shots 
were made the players were greeted 
with cheers and whistles, not the 
usual quiet, polite hand-clapping. 

The USLTA and other amateur 
bodies could certainly take note and 
try to preserve the game as a front- 
ranking sport (which it undoubtedly 
could be, both in participation and 
spectator appeal). Tennis, like any 
other sport, has to be sold to the pub- 
lic if it wants to continue. 

Let’s take tennis out of the rich, 
private clubs and give it to the public 
and I’m sure that soon kids will want 
to be “like Pancho Gonzales.” 
Drumheller, Alberta Mat McEtroy 


TWO ON TED 


I have just finished reading your 
article on Ted Williams in the August 
issue. To my way of thinking, it was 
one of the most biased articles I have 
ever read. 

Although I realize that one has to 
spread it on thick when writing an 
article, Ed Linn outdid himself in that 
respect. He made Williams look like 
the greatest thing since Santa Claus. 
In passing over Williams’ most out- 
rageous actions as mere boyish pranks, 
Mr. Linn repeatedly made vicious and 
unfounded attacks on Record colum- 
nist Dave Egan. He pictured Ted as a 
mere babe in the woods being slaugh- 
tered by those naughty Boston fans. 

In my opinion every one of Egan’s 
rebukes of Williams was entirely jus- 
tified. Let’s hope from now on your 
magazine will present both sides of 
the story. 

Hampton, N. H. JOE SMITH 


I am a SPORT subscriber and en- 
joy your magazine with millions of 
others, but the August issue was even 
better than usual. “Don’t Believe 
Everything You Read” was especially 
interesting. 

The outstanding article, though, was 
the SPORT Special on Ted Williams. 
It showed Ted to be a truly benevo- 
lent friend to all his young fans and 
a modest person, not the irascible 
misanthrope that many writers would 
have the fans believe he is. Yes, we 
know Ted’s temperamental, but he’s 
colorful, a great ballplayer to put it 
mildly—and given a chance he’s ap- 
parently quite affable. So Ted isn’t 
perfect—but who is? 

It was a welcome change to read an 
article lauding him when he deserves 
it and one not devoted to disparaging 


im. 
Tillamook, Ore. Nancy WERNER 


HIAGGAR | 


Sacks 


Win an all-expense trip for two to Dallas and 1955 COTTON BOWL 
GAME, other big cash prizes! See your Haggar dealer for details on the 
big “Pinpoint the Pigskin” Contest. 
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UP 
Jersey Joe Walcott “manages” his son 
Vincent, 13, who wants a boxing career. 


in the ski lodge at Grossinger’s, 

where Rocky Marciano does his 
training. Since Rocky is almost always 
in training, he is usually living at the 
plush Catskill Mountains resort. Co- 
lombo, who is an old and close friend 
of the heavyweight champion, was 
watching Rocky shadow box in the 
ring and telling about the old days 
in Brockton, Massachusetts, where the 
two boys grew up. 

“You have to know the kind of guy 
Rocky was,” Allie said, “like we in 
the neighborhood knew him. Then 
you can understand him and get an 
idea what all this means to him. 
Rocky always liked contact sports, 
especially boxing and football. He 
backed up the line in football and 
got his lumps, sive, but he never laid 
there; he always jumped up. In one 
game I remember he intercepted a 
pass in the flat. It was clear sailing 
ahead and Rocky goes running down 
the sideline, a big grin on his face. 
Well, Rocky wasn’t fast in those days. 
He weighed 215 pounds (30 pounds 
more than now) and he had thighs 
like an elephant. A guy comes from 
clear across the other side of the field 
and he’s gaining on Rocky and coming 
at him from the blind side. I figure 
for sure Rocky’s going to be mur- 
dered. Well, the guy doesn’t go in and 
tackle him but instead keeps coming 
full speed and smacks right into 
Rocky. They both go up in the air— 
and boom! They land heavy on the 
ground, this guy on top of Rock. For 
sure Rocky’s got a busted leg or some- 
thing. But he jumps right up. The 
other fellow’s out. 

“Another thing we always knew 
was that Rocky could hit. He was 
tough. Quiet but tough. Whenever any 
of the rest of us got into trouble we 
always called on Rocky and he’d bail 
us out with his fists. Never got into 
trouble of his own. Just figured he 


W: were talking with Al Colombo 


SPORTalk 


“The old days with Rocky”... Free loading through 


baseball .. . Milt Campbell’s “reading block” 


and rugged tackling ... A visit to a swank tennis club 


By BIFF BENNETT 


owed it to his friends to back them 
up. Not that he was real modest. Un- 
assuming’s more like it, He always 
had great confidence in himself. He 
just wasn’t chesty about it. 

“Toughest kid in our neighborhood 
in those days was this batboy for the 
local baseball team, They used to send 
him out to retrieve foul balls hit over 
the fence. And we used to hang out 
out there waiting for the balls, figuring 
they were free-for-all. But this kid 
was tough enough to take it away 
from any of us. This one time, though, 
the ball comes over the fence and 
Rocky gets it. This guy wants the ball 
so they have a fight. Rocky was a 
waiter then, pretty good on defense 
but not a rusher, Always waited for 
the one shot. He was a plodder and 
he didn’t worry about it. This kid 
is much faster and runs all around 
Rock for a couple of minutes. He 
doesn’t get to hit Rocky and he tires 
himself out. Then, as he was moving 
in again; Rocky gives him a short left 
from the shoulder and the guy is laid 
out. 

“You don’t see many kids put a 
guy away in a street fight. Maybe a 
bloody nose stops it or one quits or 
they both get tired. But this guy is 
out. Rocky could always hit.” 

* * * 
ashe Ae No. 2 in our Campus 

Queen contest is lovely Cecelia 
Harrod Gorman (called “Ceel” by her 
friends), a junior at the University of 
Florida. Her dark complexion, black 
hair and laughing brown eyes are 
usually made more attractive by a 
deep tan acquired in her home city, 
historic St. Augustine, where Ceel was 
born. 

Ceel is majoring in business educa- 
tion and plans to be a school teacher. 
She is 20 years old, has perfect 
measurements: 37-inch bust, 26-inch 
waistline and 37 inches at the hips. 
A member of Kappa Delta sorority, 


she is a talented pianist but somewhat 
shy about her ability. Ceel prefers 
outdoor sports, especially swimming 
and tennis. She is such an ideal coed 
that she has already been “pinned” 
by Bill Chumbler, a member of the 
Florida football team, 


* a * 


ASEBALL writers are among the 

world’s most experienced free- 
loaders. They eat “on the house” in 
all the major-league ball parks. So 
it seemed only natural to go to them 
for a report on the bill of fare and 
service at ball-park eateries. 

Briggs Stadium, which many writ- 
ers say has the best playing field in 
baseball, also is rated high as a free- 
load spot. The pices dining room is 
at the rear of the press box, on the 
roof of the stadium. If you care to 
look, you can get a bird’s-eye view of 
Michigan Avenue from up there. It is 
probably the best policed press room 
in the game. No one except paid-up 
members of the Baseball Writers As- 
sociation can get in. Not even the local 
broadcasters are permitted to use the 
facilities. 

Fenway Park in Boston has an 
elaborate layout, with a nice little bar 
and soothing pine paneling through- 
out, Many writers prefer Boston’s hot 
dogs. Cleveland’s set-up, the Wigwam, 
is another elaborate room, probably 
the largest in baseball, where food is 
offered buffet-style. In St. Louis and 
Baltimore, the writers are served at 
their seats in the press box. Busch 
Stadium’s specialty is cheeseburger. 

The Cubs, who do not play night 
games and therefore don’t serve din- 
ners, feature a cold-cut lunch in the 
Pink Poodle Room. The Polo Grounds 
has white table cloths, a special dish 
each day and no menu. The Giants’ 
lounge is the farthest away from the 
press box. It’s located on the opposite 
side of the field (——}> to paGE 78) 
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The Giants’ laughing boy is already a full-blown legend, the 
gaudy hero of such a fantastic build-up it’s hard to believe he really 


exists. Here’s the truth about the hottest name in the game 


Is There A Willie Mays? 


By Irv Goodman 


tells a story about Willie Mays returning to the 

Giants last March right after his discharge from 
the Army. Willie flew in to Phoenix, where the Giants 
were training, and Schumacher was at the airport to 
meet him. After the young outfielder got off the plane 
and they exchanged greetings, Garry picked up Willie’s 
two identical suitcases. One was heavy, as a packed bag 
should be; the other was so light Schumacher thought 
it was empty. 

“Willie, what the hell you got in these bags?” Schu- 
macher says he asked him. 

“In the heavy one I got all my clothes,’ Mays told 
him. “In the other just my glove and jock strap.” 

Schumacher swears this is a true story, and he tells 
it to show that Willie had “come to play,” to use Leo 
Durocher’s overworked pet phrase. It helps to point up, 
Garry said, what kind of a kid Willie is. 

But Willie Mays, who is only 23 years old and several 
weeks away from completing his first full major-league 
season, has already been pointed up in hundreds of 
stories. and what must be thousands of newspaper and 
magazine articles, all “showing” the kind of kid he is, 
the wonders he performs, the grip he has on the base- 
ball public. He has been pointed (——}> TO PAGE 68) 


(Fie, Schumacher, the Giants’ public relations man, 


Manager Durocher, who bows to no man in esteem for Willie’s 
power, said the kid’s no threat to Babe Ruth’s 60 home runs. 
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By MEL ALLEN 


brand new college football stars this fall. Most of the 

familiar All-America names of the last two seasons are 
gone and their places will be filled by less-publicized fresh- 
men, sophomores and juniors of a year ago. We discovered 
this early in Our talks with leading college coaches from all 
over the country as we prepared SPORT’s ninth annual 
football preview. The lack of well-established, fully ac- 
credited All-America players makes our job tougher but 
should provide for some unusually hot competition for in- 
dividual honors in the next three months. ’ 

The field is wide open but it is easier to spot the real 
standouts in college football today, thanks to the return of 
the two-way player and the end of the free-substitution rule. 
Last year’s ‘‘all” teams were manned by players who proved 
their ability to play exceptionally on both offense and de- 
fense. Gone are the college football specialists who crowded 
into the headlines—and into the All-America lists—because 
of a single talent. Most football followers welcomed the 


Ye: are going to be seeing and reading about a flock of 


FIRST TEAM 


Alan Ameche (Wisconsin), LeRoy Bolden (Michigan State), 
Ralph Guglielmi (Notre Dame), Dicky Moegle (Rice) 


Max Boydston (Oklahoma), Jim Pyburn (Auburn) 
Sid Fournet (LSU), Herbert Gray (Texas) 

Jim Salsbury (UCLA), Jan Smid (Illinois) 

Larry Morris (Georgia Tech) 


Color photo of Alan Ameche (Wisconsin) by UP ae 
SPORT 


return of stars like Notre Dame’s Johnny Lattner who 
played all parts of the game, offensively and defensive- 
ly, so spectacularly well. I can still see his green jersey 
with the white number 14 on it showing up in the 
middle of play after play in the Notre Dame games I 
covered the last two years. 

Johnny Lattners don’t appear every football season 
but there may be a worthy successor to Notre Dame’s 
Heisman Trophy winner on somebody’s team this fall. 

He could be that bouncy little halfback from Michi- 
gan State—LeRoy Bolden, who thrilled millions of TV 
fans and the huge crowd in the Rose Bowl last New 
Year’s Day. He could be another bowl hero—Dicky 
Moegle of Rice who received more publicity for being 
tackled on a touchdown run by a player from the 
Alabama bench than he did for the 265 yards he gained 
in the Cotton Bowl. He could be one of Lattner’s 1953 
teammates, Ralph Guglielmi,. who is back this fall to 
quarterback Terry Brennan’s first Notre Dame team. 
Or he could be one of dozens of other top-rated backs 
and linemen around the country. 

Our job is not to pick a Heisman Trophy winner but 
to predict the names of those who will dominate the 
1954 All-America team. We had lots of help from 
college coaches and other close observers of the game 
but the job was made especially tough because of the 
lack of “sure things.” Of the returning stars, only 
Larry Morris, Georgia Tech center, received a near- 
unanimous vote for All-America last year. His 1953 
credits made him a top choice on our team. Alan 
Ameche, in his fourth year as varsity fullback for 
Wisconsin, is another with numerous All-America 
mentions in his serapbook. The sensational Illinois 
halfback, J. C. Caroline, will be out to add to the rush- 
ing records he set as a sophomore for the Illini last 
fall. Caroline, who has been making up academic 
credits in summer school, is apparently more easily 
thrown for a loss in the classroom than he is on the 
football field. But few others on our 1954 preview 
All-America squad can boast of previous national 
honors, although many of them were named to sec- 
tional or conference teams last fall. 

Our first eleven on SPORT’s pre-season dream team 
lines up like this: Ends—Max Boydston (Oklahoma) 
and Jim Pyburn (Auburn); Tackles—Herb Gray 
(Texas) and Sid Fournet (LSU); Guards—Jan Smid 
(Illinois) and Jim Salsbury (UCLA); Backs—Alan 
Ameche (Wisconsin); LeRoy Bolden (Michigan 
State); Dicky Moegle (Rice); Ralph Guglielmi (Notre 
Dame). For a complete list of the second and third 
teams and honorable mentions, see the chart on page 
15. 

Just as in some baseball seasons you'll find a raft full 
of high-quality shortstops or centerfielders and an 
unusual shortage of classy second-basemen, so in foot- 
ball do you run into surpluses of talent in one position 
and a decided lack of it in another. For example, this 
is a big year for centers but there appears to be a 
shortage of good ends. Who knows? That shortage may 
turn into a surplus before the fall is over. 

Let’s start with the ends and list those who were 
most highly recommended to us and explain why we 
picked Boydston and Pyburn as the two best in the 
country. 

Of the top ten pass-receivers on the NCAA statistical 
list for 1953, only two (Jim Garrity of Penn State and 
John Allen of Arizona State) are returning this fall. 
Ends have a better chance than their other mates in the 
line of grabbing a headline or two, but there aren't 


many headline ends working out on the college prac- 
tice fields this month. However, there is some quality 
at the position. Pyburn of Auburn (the name is a de- 
light to Bill Beckwith, Auburn’s publicity director) 
has what it takes to make an All-America end. A six- 
foot junior on what should be another fine team at 
Auburn, he has that uncanny ability to get his hands 
on the ball no matter how many others are competing 
with him for it and no matter whether the pass is long 
or short, hard or soft. Wally Butts, the veteran Georgia 
coach, told us: ‘“‘Pyburn is the best receiver in the con- 
ference and I’d say he was the equal of or better than 
any I’ve seen around here in recent years. Throw the 
ball near him and he’ll get it. He’s a sound athlete and 
he gets the job done.” Pyburn’s own instructor, end 
coach Gene Lorendo, says he can’t figure his star pupil 
out. “He ain’t big, he ain’t fast, he ain’t strong, but he’s 
the best end I ever saw.” Which is as far as a man can 
go with his praise. 

We may be challenged for selecting a fellow who 
caught only four passes throughout the 1953 season at 
the other end post, but Max Boydston of Oklahoma is a 
lot of football player, whether he’s playing fullback, 
as he did at the start of last season, or end, as he did 
during most of the games. Boydston caught four passes 
(good for 88 yards) on a team that uses the pass very 
sparingly. His pass-receiving record would be much 
more impressive on a team that needs to pass. Okla- 
homa got along well without it. Boydston didn’t have 
to catch passes to convince coach Jim Tatum of Mary- 
land he was the toughest end his team faced last year. 
“In the Orange Bowl he stopped us cold on the 42-yard 
line. He played defensive half and end on offense and 
he was the best end I saw last fall.” Boydston runs the 
end-around with all the power and fury you would 
expect of an Oklahoma fullback. He ayeraged 10.6 
yards per carry in *53. ‘‘Physically, he’s the best athlete 
we've had at Oklahoma in a long time,’ Bud Wilkinson 
told us recently. “He’s a great team man and he makes 
tremendous contributions to the team as a whole. No 
matter where we put him he plays well.” Boydston is 
a 22-year-old senior from Muskogee, where he played 
high school ball with Kurt Burris, Oklahoma's fine 
center, 

Some of the other ends you'll be hearing about this 
fall are Joe Tuminello, a defensive giant and slashing 
blocker from LSU; Jim Garrity, Penn State’s co- 
captain and the East’s top pass-catcher in '53; Don 
Voss, a °52 All-America returning to the Wisconsin 
lineup after a year of inactivity due to a knee injury; 
Notre Dame co-captain Dan Shannon, who may be the 
hardest tackler in college football and is another ex- 
fullback; and Dick Brubaker of Ohio State. 

The return to one-platoon football brought about a 
de-emphasis in passing last year (a decline of 18 to 20 
per cent in some sections from ’52) and may have 
made better blockers and poorer receivers out of the 
ends. Also some of the boys who specialized in catching 
passes in 1952 found it hard to do the required de- 
fensive work last fall and their reputations suffered. 

The tackles apparently had less difficulty adjusting 
to the new (or old) game. There were many good ones 
in ’53 and there appears to be another excellent supply 
on hand. 

Louisiana State has one of the best in Sid Fournet, 
5-11 and 225 pounds. A letterman for three years at 
LSU and an All-Southeastern Conference selection 
last fall, Fournet is expected to gain wide national 
recognition in the next few months. Southeastern Con- 
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Two of the best in a crop of fine centers: Matt Hazel- 
tine (left), California; Larry White, New Mexico. 


ference coaches selected him as the league’s best 
lineman on both offense and defense in a pre- 
season poll. 

Our other first-team tackle selection, Herb 
Gray, is probably a new name to most fans, 
except those who follow football at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Gray was a sophomore starter last 
fall and a sensational one. With the added ex- 
perience and improvement expected of him, he 
could be the best tackle in the business by 
November. Jess Neely, coach of the defending 
champion Rice Owls, says Gray is certainly the’ 
best in the conference. That is tall praise, be- 
cause it means that Neely ranks him above 
Buck Lansford, who plays left tackle in the 
same line with Gray. A senior, Lansford made 
the switch from the offensive platoon to two- 
way ball with stylish ease. Gray gets our nod 
because of his more ferocious defensive work. 
Texas could have the toughest set of tackles in 
college football this fall. With the help of quar- 
terback Charley Brewer and (——} To PAGE 96) 


SECOND TEAM 


BACKS .. . Dick Bielski (Maryland), J. C. Caroline (Illinois), Carroll Hardy 
(Colorado), George Shaw (Oregon) 


ENDS  ieatovsa/ekaoaes Jim Garrity (Penn State), Joe Tuminello (LSU) 
TACKLES. . . . James Ray Smith (Baylor), Frank Varrichione (Notre Dame) 
GUARDS cine cs acsaiaretee Tom Bettis (Purdue), Ca! Jones (lowa) 
CENTER Croat a dice ss ae nie ticle toate Matt Hazeltine (California) 


$$$ eee 


THIRD TEAM 
BACKS...... Joe Heap (Notre Dame), Don King (Clemson), Paul Larson 
(California), Corky Tharp (Alabama) 
ENDS ose ead nt Dick Brubaker (Ohio State), John Allen (Arizona State) 
TACKLES: .;,.. < Bob Bartholomew (Wake Forest), Buck Lansford (Texas) 
GUARDS.......... Ralph Chesnauskas (Army), Terry Roberts (Missouri) 
CENTER caine Soaironat teste Toren snes Kurt Burris (Oklahoma) 


Maryland boasts another booming fullback, Dick Bielski (left). 
Illinois has the Midwest’s top ground-gainer, J. C. Caroline. 


Shifty running back Carroll Hardy raises Colorado’s Big Seven 
title hopes. George Shaw (right) “does everything” for Oregon. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


BACKS ... Tony Branoff (Michigan), Gene Calame (Oklahoma), Dick 
Goist (Cincinnati), Jack Kirkpatrick (Texas Tech), Dick Lalla (Colgate), Joe 
Mastrogiovanni (Wyoming), Billy Quinn (Texas), Pete Vann (Army), 
Jimmy Wade (Tennessee), Fred Wyant (West Virginia). ENDS... Ron 
Beagle (Navy), Richie Gaskell (George Washington), Dan Shannon 
(Notre Dame), Don Voss (Wisconsin), TACKLES .. . Matt Armitage (Stan- 
ford), Jack Ellena (UCLA), Len Oniskey (Cornell), Jack Patera (Oregon), 
Jerry Walker (Texas Tech). GUARDS . . . Joe Belluso (Detroit), Ray Lemek 
(Notre Dame), Ron Marciniak (Kansas State). CENTER ... Leon Cunning- 
hom (South Carolina), Harold Easterwood (Mississippi State}, John Irvine 


(Maryland), George Trautman (Penn), Larry White (New Mexico). 
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His RBI totals have been “money in the bank’ to Cleveland’s star slugger. Now his goal 


is to knock in 162 runs, including the one that will win the pennant for the Indians 


By AL ROSEN 


as told to Milton Richman 


shipping clerk, salesman, farmer, or just a guy 

like me who makes a living by hitting, catching 
and throwing baseballs, you know that there is real 
satisfaction in getting a job done by yourself. 

It’s easy to tell whether or not a batter is getting his 
job done by himself in baseball. All you have to do is 
look at the number of runs he has batted in. His RBI 
total will tell the story in a nutshell. 

My education in driving in runs began 12 years ago. 
I was 17 years old at the time, a rookie in organized 
baseball and drawing two pay envelopes a month from 
the Thomasville club of the Class D North Carolina 
State League. 

I remember getting ready to go to bat in one game 
with the score tied in the ninth, none out and a runner 
on third. Just before I went up to the plate, the fellow 
who was managing the club, a real smart cookie by 
the name of Jimmy Gruzdis, called me over to him. 

“See that man on third!” he said to me. “Well, he’s 
your responsibility, understand? Forget there’s nobody 
out. Bear down as if there were two out. Get him in 
from third. That’s your job and yours alone. Don’t ‘let 
George do it.’” 

When I dug in at the plate, I was convinced I was 
going to get that man in from third if it was the last 
thing I ever did. Three pitches later, I singled to left 
field. The run came in and we won. There was quite a 
story about the game in the paper the following morn- 


Weriovine you're an executive, a factory worker, 


ing. But the line that pleased me most was down in the 
summary of the boxscore. It said: “RBI—ROSEN.” To 
me it meant that I hadn’t left the toughest job to 
George. 

Offhand, I can’t think of a more satisfying feeling 
than the one a ballplayer gets each time he sees the 
winning run cross the plate as a result of his personal 
effort. Any time I’m fortunate enough to drive in an 
important run, I simply feel, ‘‘Well, this is what I’m 
supposed to do, isn’t it?” In other words, I don’t feel I 
rate any special applause. But I certainly feel happy 
about the fact that I didn’t let down my teammates. 

When your RBI total starts to mount, you can sense 
the added faith your teammates have in you every time 
you go up to the plate. That faith is contagious. It 
spreads to the fans and it gives you more confidence. 

But there’s another side to this picture, too. Say you 
go up there with the bases full in a tight ball game 
and you strike out. Or, worse yet, you hit into a double 
play. When that happens you feel like finding a dark 
place in the ball park to hide in. When you go back to 
your bench, the silent disappointment of your team- 
mates is so thick and uncomfortable that it smothers 
you like a thick woolen blanket on a hot August day. 

As I said before, the importance of driving in runs 
Was made apparent to me early in my baseball career. 
I can consider myself fortunate because I have always 
batted in at least 100 runs during any season in which 
I played at least: 125 games. (——> TO PAGE 94) 
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THE MANAGER'S Look 


Tough, comical, belligerent, wise, smiling, grimly 
businesslike—here are the 16 major-league managers, 


caught at the ball park by SPORT’s candid cameras 


Photos by Marvin Newman 


his favorite team during the course of a season. Unless he 

makes a habit of serving as a base coach (less than half of 
them do), the manager is seen only around the edges of the dug- 
out or as he walks to the mound to talk to-or remove a pitcher or 
as he angrily strides onto the field to dispute an umpire’s call. 
Some, like the Senators’ Bucky Harris, repair to the dugout at 
the start of the season and seldom emerge from it until October. 
But whether he does his managing deep within the dugout, 
standing on the dugout steps, or from the third-base coach’s box, 
each of the 16 managers in the major leagues has a characteristic 
look. Photographer Marvin Newman spent a month this season 
trailing baseball’s great minds and snapping pictures of them at 
work before, during and after the ball games. Here, on these 
pages, is the way the managers looked to him—from tough, 
grim-jawed Paul Richards (opposite page) to pantomime expert 


: 2 i — b dy ad 
Charlie Grimm (pages 22, 23). purchinae iis Sur tnen a: 


Ts average baseball fan doesn’t see much of the manager of 


Harris—Still ‘the ballplayers’ manager Tebbetts—A catcher’s-eye-view from a quiet dugout corner 
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Joost—“If that doesn’t work, we'll try .. - 
Yi 


Durocher—“Stick a fork in him. He’s done!” 


4 Stengel—Before the game, a little conversation. 
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Haney—It’s best to be philosophical about it. Alston—“C’mon, Jackie, you can keep it going. You're the hitter in there!” 


Lopez—Who was it that said nice guys finish last? 


Dykes—Should I bring in Fox now or let him pitch to this guy? > 
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Grimm—We better get something going here . . . Oh, my aching arthritis, it was right through there . . . Let’s go, John boy . . . 
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Boudreau—Might as well give the kid another try at third . . . Now, let’s see, what’li I do about second today? 


———— : ~ 
2M ee 


Over the roof and foul by a mile ... If wishing could make it so ... It was a nice little rally while it lasted. . . . 
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The Man Who 
Stirred Up 


The Lions 


Detroit was losing games and money in a hurry until 
Buddy Parker took over. But even after two 


straight pro titles, he’s still the coach nobody knows 


By Tommy Devine and Bob Latshaw 


National Football League and the chances are he’ll list them in 

somewhat this order: Paul Brown of Cleveland, George Halas 
of the Bears, Curly Lambeau of the Redskins, Buck Shaw of the 
49ers. 

What about Buddy Parker? The name hardly registers with most 
people. Despite a full measure of success building a winner in 
Detroit, he’s still the coach nobody seems to know. Raymond Klein 
(Buddy) Parker came to the Lions more by chance than through 
advance planning, seemed tabbed for a brief, unhappy and stormy 
stay, but lasted through a major upheaval in the Detroit front 
office and has become a smash success. 

His three-year record with the Lions has been excellent. In 1951, 
he took over a team mired in the lower half of the league standings, 
worked a second-place finish his first season and followed it up 
with two successive championships. Detroit heads into the 1954 
season (Parker’s fourth as head coach) seeking to become the 
second team in the 34-year history of the NFL to win three 
championships in a row and the first to accomplish the feat since 
the league was split into two divisions in 1933. The only other 
team to win three straight titles was Green Bay, in 1929-30-31. 
Under the existing divisional plan, the Chicago Bears (in 1940 and 
*41) and the Philadelphia Eagles (in 1948 and ’49) ruled two years 
in a row but stumbled on the third. ; 

In the past two championship seasons, the Lions have defeated 
the Cleveland Browns for the title, 17-7 in 1952 and 17-16 last 
year. The winning touchdown in ’53 came in the last two minutes 
of play on a 34-yard pass from quarterback Bobby Layne to end 
Jim Doran. 

There is not much doubt or dispute that Parker has been the key 
to the success of the Lions. In a league noted for its flamboyant 
characters and in a business where color is regarded as a priceless 
asset, the 40-year-old Parker is a man apart. (——> TO PAGE 80) 


Detroit Free Press 


Ae the average pro football fan to name the top coaches of the 


Parker is a firm believer in straight, frill-less T-formation football. 
He leaves play-calling to quarterback Bobby Layne, with him at right. 


THINGS YOU NEVER SEE 


The wheels turn so fast the fans can’t help but miss some of the most important action 


1921, either as a player, a manager or a spectator. 

My yision is 20/20 and I have always had a pretty 
good seat in the ball park: Yet these experienced eyes 
of mine have been fooled a number of times in the 
thrill-packed October battles. The World Series is so 
hotly contested that players and managers pull out all 
the plugs in their pursuit of victory and the spectators 
are certain to miss some of the most vital moves on the 
field. I know I have. 

In the 1940 Series, which I watched as a spectator, I 
remember the sympathy that went out to Bobo New- 
som who had hurled the Detroit Tigers to two wins 
over the Cincinnati Reds. Several hours after Bobo had 
won the opener, his father, who had come from South 
Carolina to watch him, died of a heart attack. But in 
loyalty to his teammates, Bobo insisted on pitching. He 
hurled a shutout “for Dad” in the fifth game and then 


[= been present at 191 World Series games since 


came back to start the seventh game against the Reds. 

Bo was leading, 1-0, in the seventh inning when 
Frank McCormick doubled and came home on Jimmy 
Ripple’s two-base hit to right field. I saw McCormick 
hesitate between second and third, thinking that Bruce 
Campbell might catch Ripple’s fly. Then I saw Dick 
Bartell take Campbell’s throw and hold it, his back to 
the plate, while McCormick scored. Later, I mourned 
as Ripple scored the run that beat Newsom and almost 
broke his heart. I contributed a few of the millions of 
words wasted on chastising Bartell for his apparent 
error of omission. 

But later when I saw movies of the game I realized 
that my eyes had deceived me. Second-baseman Charley 
Gehringer had followed Ripple’s hit to right field. Bar- 
tell had been drawn out of position in order to take the 
throw. No one had been near enough to Dick to warn 
him that there was still time to nip McCormick at the 


Goat of the 741 Series, Mickey Owen said later he took wrong stance for Hugh Casey’s apparent game-ending strike to Henrich. 


IN THE SERIES 


By FRANK FRISCH as told to Charles Dexter 


plate. Dick certainly wasn’t a “goat.” The play was too fast to follow. 

The coming 1954 World Series will offer just such subtle twists and 
turns. Whether you’re watching the games from the stands or watching 
them at home on your television set, you’ll see the big moments, the 
crashing hits, the circus catches. But you’ll enjoy the games more if 
you know how to catch and enjoy the subtleties as well. 

We professionals look at ball games with trained eyes. Bill Klem, the 
Old Arbiter, once told me: “Fix your eye on the ball from the moment 
the pitcher holds it in his glove. Follow it as he throws to the plate and 
stay with it until the play is completed. Action takes place only where 
the ball goes.” 

That’s good advice for umpires but for the fan there’s much more to 
see. Of course, no one missed Babe Ruth’s prodigious wallop to the 
center-field bleachers in 1932 against the Cubs after he had apparently 
pointed to the spot. No one missed Mickey Mantle’s jackpot homer in 
1953 or Billy Martin’s decisive single. 

But I got my greatest thrill last year from a situation that developed 
in the seventh inning of the opener. It was, I think, the truly critical big 
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Frankie Frisch played in eight Series, has 
seen (and been involved in) many key plays. 


Frank rates Berra’s two successive throws to third (above. 
getting Hodges) in opener as vital plays of Yank °53 success. 
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moment of the six hard-fought games. And it took care- 
ful watching to see it all. 

Old Man Psychology was on the Yankee bench that 
day. The American Leaguers had knocked Carl Erskine 
out of the box in the first inning and it looked like the 
game was going’ to be the same story of Dodger defeat. 

But, by the seventh inning, Brooklyn had fought 
back to a tie and was threatening to go ahead. Hodges 
was on second, Furillo on first with none out. 

Would Chuck Dressen, coaching at third, order Billy 
Cox to hit away in the hope of a big inning? Dressen 
jiggled, joggled, wiggled and whistied. Somehow he 
gave the bunt sign to Cox. Billy delivered a beautiful 
bunt to the left of the plate. Yogi Berra pounced on the 
ball and with no lost motion, threw to third. Hodges 
was out by an eyelash. 

Pitcher Clem Labine was up. Dressen repeated his 
act. Labine put down another good bunt. Again Yogi 
pounced on the ball, threw—and Furillo was dead. Two 
were out. Then Gilliam fouled to Yogi and the inning 
was over. The Dodger rally had been smashed, the 
Dodger spirit sorely shaken, and the Yanks went on to 
win, 9-5. : 

I’m sure that every one of the 69,374 fans in Yankee 
Stadium saw Yogi’s two clear-headed, aggressive plays. 
I’m also sure that the majority did not get the whole 
picture. 

Let’s review the situation: None out, men on first 
and second, the score tied. To find out if the bunt is 
on, shift your eyes from the sign-waving Dressen to 
Cox. Is Cox standing deep in the batter’s box or is he 
crouching forward? Does he slide his hands up the bat 
at the first pitch? If he does, he’s going to try the 
sacrifice. . 

Turn now to the defense. Is third-baseman Gil 
MeDougald playing deep or in? Is pitcher Johnny Sain 
throwing high, low or through the strike zone? Take a 
look at Berra; is he raised up from his usual squat, 
poised for a bunt? 

There were half a dozen ways of detecting (or, at 
least, suspecting) the coming play. Now Cox bunts— 
and again the expert eyes have it. Berra leaps into ac- 
tion. Without hesitation he seizes the ball and snaps it 
to MecDougald. 

That’s great baseball! It’s the play that decides the 
eventual winner, even as early as the seventh inning 
of the opening game. It’s baseball which, if you’ve seen 
the complete picture, enables you to argue, as I’ve 
done, that Berra’s magnificent defensive work was as 
important to Yankee victory as Mantle’s jackpot 
homer and Martin's hot bat. 

Whenever a runner reaches base, glance at the 
scoreboard. Is the score close or lop-sided? Does the 
team at bat lead or trail? Is it an early or late inning? 
Tacties will vary with each situation. 

Note, too, the number of outs. Dressen was criticized 
for ordering two sacrifice bunts, the first with none out, 
the second with one out. I don’t go in for second- 
guessing. I’ve managed myself and know that each 
manager has his own style of play and best knows the 
capabilities of his own players. The fan, however, may 
also acquaint himself with a manager’s style and the 
player's potentialities, especially during a World Series. 

After you've checked the fundamental situation, take 
a glance at the defensive alignment. Is the infield play- 
ing in, midway or deep? Is the outfield in normal 
straightaway position or have the outfielders shifted left 
or right? 4 

The shortstop and second-baseman are keys to pivot 


plays. The shortstop will cover second on attempted 
steals or in double-play situations if the batter is 
lefthanded, and vice versa if the batter is righthanded. 

Even with none on, it’s possible to gain added pleas- 
ure by studying the pitcher’s form. Note the delivery. 
Is it overhand, three-quarters, side-arm, underhand? 
Does the pitcher change his delivery for the curve, the 
slider, the change-up? A bit of study during the open- 
ing innings will prove valuable later in the game. Does 
the pitcher try to sneak over a first strike? Does he 
throw a curve in a three-and-two-count spot? Does his 
contro] falter when he pitches'‘to powerful pull-hitters? 
It’s often possible to forecast the trend of a game from 
such observations. 

Batters, too, tip off their plans sometimes. Today 
many batters dig in and whale away, and you can dis- 
miss them as fence-busters who will invariably try for 
distance. Greater pleasure can come from watching 
closely a scientific batter like Stan Musial. Watch his 
body and wrist action as he tries for the long ball. Note 
how he uses his feet to place hits to the opposite field. 
Notice Jackie Robinson’s feet when he’s batting with a 
man on first. If Jackie shifts forward, he’s going for the 
hit-and-run. The better batters usually conceal their 
intentions, yet it is possible to gain some advance in- 
formation by closely watching the little movements of 
their feet and hands. 

These are a few of the clues that can help the fan 
“see” plays before they happen. Yet despite the ever- 
present clues, there have been plays that escaped the 
attention of even the most trained Series observers. 

In 1921, I was the New York Giant third-baseman 
in the first all-New York Series with the Yankees. 
(Editors note: This was the first of Frisch’s eight 
World Series as an active player.) We led our bitter 
Bronx rivals, four games to three, in what was in those 
days a five-out-of-nine Series. Needing one more win 
to grab the title, we led the Yanks, 1-0, going into the 
bottom of the ninth inning of the eighth game. 

Babe Ruth, who had been on the bench since the 
sixth game with an abscess on his left elbow, batted 
for Wally Pipp and grounded out. Then Aaron Ward 
walked. The next batter was Frank Baker, the pre- 
Ruthian home-run king and still, at 35, a power hitter 
to right. Baker tore a low liner between first and sec- 
ond for what looked like a sure hit. But Johnny Raw- 
lings, our second-baseman, dove for the ball, knocked 
it down and, while sitting on the grass, lobbed it to 
George Kelly at first to retire the slow-moving Baker. 

Meanwhile, Ward had rounded second and was on his 
way toward third base. Kelly fired the ball across the 
diamond to me. I grabbed it and pinned it on Ward. 
The game and the Series were over. We were the 
world champions for the first time since 1905. 

Rawlings became the darling of the fans for his 
amazing stop. Kelly was a hero for his faultless and 
dramatic throw. Some of the praise was even directed 
at me for merely catching the ball. 

But I remember the words spoken by our manager. 
John J. McGraw, in the clubhouse prior to the first 
game of the Series. “Rawlings, play Baker to your left 
and on the outfield grass,’’ he said. This sound order 
made that rare 4-3-5 double play possible. 

To those fans carefully studying the defensive align- 
ment when Baker came to bat, the possibility could 
have been anticipated. Any ball striking the ground in 
front of Rawlings would have retired at least one 
Yankee. Yet no one mentioned this fact in newspaper 
accounts or, as far as I recall, in (——> TO PAGE 91) 
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1ST PRIZE This mastodonic lineman was snapped by a 4x5 Speed 2ND PRIZE A Crown Graphic using Strobe unit 
Graphic using super panchromatic film at f.11 and 1/1000 seconds. caught the basketball hi-jinks here at f.8 exposure. 


[Be latest prize-winners in SPORT’s continuing amateur pho- 
to contest are: Charles C. Kelsey of Ann Arbor, Michigan 
($50); Jim Cochran of Wichita Falls, Texas ($25); and 
Otto Werner of Macomb, Illinois ($10). Keep the- photos 


coming; all amateur photographers are eligible. Send your 
photos to SPORT Photo Contest Editor, Box 1763. Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


3RD PRIZE Dramatic goal-line stand below was taken by a 4x5 Speed Graphic with shutter opening at f.11 at 1/400 seconds. 


The Riddle of 
GIARDELLO 


By Murray Goodman 


When the Dodgers are in town, you can’t talk fight 
with Giardello. The Brooks root for him, too. 
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Joey takes turns looking like a world-beater and a bum. “‘He’s a great fighter,’’ his co- 


managers admit, ‘but sometimes he thinks too much.” When he’s not thinking—waich. out! 


moter for over 35 years, was holding court in the 

publicity offices of the International Boxing Club 
in Madison Square Garden. “You can laugh all you 
want,” he told the gathering of boxing writers, trainers 
and assorted hangers-on. “You asked me to compare 
him to somebody and I’m telling you—Joey Giardello 
is a big Jimmy McLarnin.” 

This was early in the week of March 19, 1954, the 
date of Giardello’s fight with Willie Troy in the Garden. 
It is both natural and common for publicity men to 
build up fights by comparing the rivals to former 
greats. But this wasn’t part of any script. Attell is a 
bluntly frank boxing expert. His reputation for honest 
and outspoken opinion has usually kept the press 
agents away from him. He will talk for publication but 
his answers have been known to shock. He doesn’t pull 
punches. 

“T haven’t seen anyone like Giardello in years,” 
Attell continued. “He’s fast, feints with his head and 
his shoulders and his feet, can box and can take you 
out with a punch. He throws combinations—not just 
one-twos, but dozens at a time, lightning fast. The 
other fellow never knows what he’s going to do. He’s 
definitely a big Jimmy McLarnin. He’s going to be 
middleweight champion some day, maybe soon.” 


J ese: ATTELL, manager, matchmaker and pro- 
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Joey, here with wife Rosalie, is a father of two and 
a home-owner. “I got responsibilities now,” he says. 
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Had Attell called Giardello another McLarnin at any 
time in 1953, or even two months after the Troy fight, 
he would have been laughed out of the hall, and the 
great “Baby Face” himself might have sued for crim- 
inal libel. True, most boxing people agreed that Joey 
was a good fighter, that he had all the equipment. 
They would marvel at his moves in the ring and then 
shake their heads sadly. “It’s a shame a guy with so 
much natural ability has to fight like he does,” one of 
them said outside Madison Square Garden one Friday 
night. “You never know when he’s going to lose in- 
terest in the business.” 

This has been the riddle of Joey Giardello that has 
confused some boxing experts and upset others. He 
moves up and down the middleweight ladder. Every 
time he shows signs of becoming a world-beater again, 
he stubs his toe and falls down a rung. 

On March 19, before the Garden’s biggest crowd of 
the young season, 8,159 who paid a gate of $31,225, 
Joey knocked out Troy in 39 seconds of the seventh 
round.: Troy never was able to shake off the battering 
he took in the first round, when he absorbed a heavy 
pasting, and although he was able to hold off final 
disaster for six more rounds, there never was much 
question about its coming. A quick series of left hooks 
and right crosses in the first set (——> To PAGE 84) 


A one-time cutie, Giardello turned tiger this year. He knocked 
out Willie Troy (above) but then was upset by Pierre Langlois. 
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YOUR BIG-LEAGUE SCRAPBOOK #4 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Here’s the fourth in our special series of base- 
ball scrapbooks on the major-league ball teams—the 1954 
edition of the ‘Fightin’ Phils.” Philadelphia fans will recognize 


many of the players as members of the fabulous Whiz Kids of 


1950 who skipped merrily to a National League championship. 


UP 
Photos by Hugh Broderick 


CURT SIMMONS, pitcher. 25. 5- EARL TORGESON, first-baseman. 30. 6-2, ROBIN ROBERTS, pitcher. 28. 6-1, 
11, 190. Lives next door to road 190. Has home in Anna Maria, Fla., a ball- 190. Philadelphia. Has won 20 or 
roomie Roberts in Philadelphia. Is players’ colony in wintertime. .267 in seyen more games in each of last four 
59-52 since °47. Married. Plays seasons. Married. Likes to golf and fish in years for six-year mark of 114-73. 
off-season basketball. Likes “action his spare time. Is proud of his lobster broils Married. He barnstormed with bas- 
movies” on road trips; TV at home. for teammates. A loyal Hemingway reader. ketball team in off-season of °53. 
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STAN LOPATA, catcher. 29. 6-2, 
210. Allen Park, Mich. In fifth 
big-league season (.248). Married: 
Spends spare time decorating base- 
balis from important games for his 
teammates. He’s nicknamed “Stash.” 


JIM KONSTANTY, pitcher. 37. 6-1, 
200. Worcester, N.Y. With Phils 
seven seasons (49-36). During off- 
season he runs a sporting goods 
store in Oneonta, N.Y., and offici- 
ates at nearby basketball games. 
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RICHIE ASHBURN, centerfielder. 27. 5-10, 
172. Tilden, Neb. Owns a .312 BA for six sea- 
sons. Married. Sells life insurance off-season. 
Hunts, plays golf; likes cars, movies (“‘good 
ones only”’), steak “the way my wife fixes it.” 
Says Podres and Maglie are his toughest foes. 


BOBBY MORGAN, shortstop. 28. 5-10, 180. 
From Oklahoma City, Okla. Fourth season in 
NL, a .241 hitter. Married. Piays a lot of golf, 
shoots in the high 70’s. 
bass and says he’s a big Western movie fan. 
Likes Eddie Mayehoff “That’s My Boy” show. 


Enjoys fishing for 


DEL ENNIS, outfielder. 29. 6-0, 
200. Philadelphia. Im ninth year 
with Phils (.292). Married. He’s 
handy around the house, especially 
at wood work. Sees every new movie. 
Toughest pitcher? “They all are.” 


j 
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MEL CLARK, outfielder. 28. 6-0. 
185. New Haven, West Va. Fourth 
year as a Phil. (.315). Married. A 
car salesman for Ford dealer in 
off-season. Likes TV fights, West- 
erns. An admitted lobby-sitter. 
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TERRY MOORE, manager. Born May 27, 1912, Vernon, Ala. With Cards as player and coach, 1935-52. Married. Likes to hunt. 
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WILLIE JONES, third-baseman. 29. 
6-1, 192. Makes home in Philadel- 
phia. .256 for six seasons. Married. 
Sells cars in winter. Likes Joel Mc- 
Crea Westerns. Hates to see “all 70 
pitchers in league.” Erratic golfer. 
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GRANNY HAMNER, second-baseman. 27. 5-10, 170. Clear- 
Seventh year in NL (.265). Married. Enjoys 
fishing, duck hunting, “but no golf.” Says Erskine’s tough. 


water, Fla. 
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DANNY SCHELL, outfielder. 26. 6-1, 195. 
From Fostoria, Mich. In rookie season with 
Phillies. Married. Works off-season on as- 
sembly line at General Motors plant in Pon- 
tiac. An active hunter, he also traps muskrat 
and mink, Enjoys attending movies on road. 


SMOKY BURGESS, catcher. 27. 
5-8, 180. Rutherfordton, N.C. In 
fifth big-league season (.283). 
Operates a service station in Forest 
City near home in wintertime. He’s 
the team’s top jokester. Married. 


ie 


MURRY DICKSON, pitcher. 38. 5-10. 150. Makes home in 
Leavenworth, Kan. A ten-year veteran in league (120-128). 
Married. A carpenter by trade, he operates his own shop. 
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THE HOGAN 
OF WOMEN'S GOLF 


In style of play, tournament winnings and cool temperament, Louise Suggs closely re- 


sembles Bantam Ben. He says: “Considering everything, she’s a better golfer than I am” 


By FURMAN BISHER 


of September 7, 1923, and watched ravenous 

flames eat away at the baseball park that bore his 
name in Atlanta, Georgia. All his dreams of producing 
a Southern Association pennant-winner were going up 
in the smoke that billowed from the stands, but in the 
face of such tragedy the old man was courageous, even 
rebellious against his misfortune. 

“Don’t worry, mama,” he said, slipping his arm 
around his wife’s waist, “we'll give Atlanta a champion 
yet.” 

Before that tragic night was over, the Spillers’ only 
daughter was rushed to a hospital where she gave birth 
to a baby girl. The daughter, Marguerite, was married 
to a former lefthanded pitcher named Johnny Suggs, 
who had retired from action the year before to join his 
father-in-law in the administrative end of the game. 


R SPILLER stood by his wife’s side on the night 


Rival pros Patty Berg and Betsy Rawls watch Louise tee off 
in a recent tourney. Golfers say she has a perfect swing. 
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They called the baby girl Mae Louise, and as she grew 
older the Mae was gradually forgotten and she became 
simply Louise, or “Little Sister.’”’ And also as she grew 
older she came to know the game of golf, and as she 
played she became the champion that grandfather Rell 
Spiller had promised Atlanta. 

Grandfather Spiller hasn’t been around to see his 
champion develop, for he died at the turn of the 
Forties, several seasons after the depression and asso- 
ciated circumstances had driven him from his vain 
search for the baseball winner he wanted so badly. 
But it was this same depression and this same set of 
circumstances that directed grandchild Louise Suggs 
to golf, and the fame and the fortune that has become 
hers in recent years. 

Last year, this slip of a miss became the biggest 
money-winner in the history of women’s professional 
golf as she banked $19,971 in tournament gold. Her 
total earnings were over $40,000. Through the early 
part of 1953, she had quickly piled up a $5,000 stake, 


Louise’s father, John Suggs, an ex-minor-league ballplayer 
and a country-club pro, gave her early instruction in golf. 
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The biggest money-winner in women’s golf last year—she won a record $19,971—Lonise is chronically troubled by hay fever. 


winning four of her first eight tournaments in a Ben 
Hoganlike streak of success. In every way—style of 
play, cool temperament and winnings—Miss Suggs so 
closely resembles the great little Texan that she is 
called “the Hogan of women’s golf.” 

“That’s flattering me,” Hogan says. “Louise is a better 
golfer than I am. Considering her physical handicaps 
as a woman, the demands of the game, and her scores, 
I say she’s a better golfer. Her swing is absolute per- 
fection.” 

Once, in her amateur days, Miss Suggs and Hogan 
played as partners in the Chicago Victory Pro-Lady 
tournament. ‘“‘We won,” Hogan said. “Or rather, she 
won. It was a best-ball tournament, and Louise carried 
us when the chips were down. That was when I first 
discovered she was a great player.” 

Beginning in 1940, when she captured the Georgia 
State championship as a 16-year-old, Louise has won 
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everything a woman golfer can win. National Amateur, 
National Open, British Amateur, North and South 
Southern, Titleholders, Western Open and Western 
Amateur, All-American, Weathervane—she has won 
them all at least once, some of them two and three 
times. 

She went to England as a member of the Curtis Cup 
team in 1948 and stayed over to crown all her suc- 
cesses with the British Amateur title. Feeling that she 
had run out of frontiers, it was then that she turned 
professional. 

“Yd won everything an amateur could win, but I 
wanted to keep playing,” Louise says, “and at the 
same time I wanted something more to play for. By 
then I’d made up my mind that I wanted to devote my 
whole life to golf.” 

Actually, this decision was made the day she got her 
diploma from Austell High School, (——> To PAGE 74) 
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1...Here are some famous college football 
“trophies.” Do you know which teams com- 
pete for them each fall? 

A) Little Brown Jug 

B) Old Oaken Bucket 

C) Floyd of Rosedale 


4... Casey Stengel has won five straight 
Worid Series (a record) as manager of the 
New York Yankees. But can you name the 
major-league manager with the most Series 
victories to his credit? What manager has 
lost the most? 


7... Which of the following cities is (are) 
represented by major-league teams in pro 
basketball, pro baseball, pro football and 


pro hockey? 
A) Chicago C) New York 
B) Boston D) Detroit 


10... Name the ballplayers responsible for 
these major-league records: 

A) 511 lifetime pitching victories 

B) 714 home runs in lifetime 

C) 56 consecutive shutout innings pitched 
D) 56-game consecutive hitting streak 


giant sport quiz 


Here’s an opportunity to test your 


sports knowledge and cash in an 


The SPORT Quiz! Check this list of 47 


valuable prizes and then tackle 


the first 20 questions shown here in 


this exciting two-part contest 


2... 4 was a righthanded pitcher for the 
Philadelphia Athletics from 1920 to 1932. 
In 1922, | led American League pitchers in 
victories with 27. Since 1938, | have been 
an umpire in the AL. Who am I? 


5... Match each three-year-old with the 
1954 “Triple Crown" race he won: 

A) Hasty Road Kentucky Derby 
B) High Gun Belmont 

C) Determine Preakness 


8... For what colleges did the following 
pro stars play football?: 

A) Charley Trippi 

B) Otte Graham 

C) Tom Fears 

D) Thurman McGraw 


11... Bill Downes, Ron Gibbs, Tom Timlin 

and Harry Brubaker— 

A) were in Nebraska's starting backfield 
in the 1941 Rose Bow! Game; 

B) are pro football officials; 

C) all won Olympic high-diving titles. 


3... List two pro sports in which each of the 
following athletes competed: 

A) Jim Thorpe 

B) Ace Parker 

C) Sammy Byrd 

D) Bill Sharman 


6... In what track events are these Olympic 
records held?: 

A) 180 feet, 6.85 inches 

B) 26 feet, 5% inches 

C) 39.8 seconds 

D) one minute, 49.2 seconds 


9... The final score, 4-3, could nof occur in 
championship play in: 

A) Baseball 

B) Football 

C) Tennis 

D) Hockey 


12... Which of these initials do not stand 
fer cellege organizations or teams?: 


A) NCAA D) UCLA 

B) USLTA E) NAIA 

c) Pcc F) PGA 
SPORT 


contest rules: 


1. Entries are to be submitted only after all questions are an- 
swered in both parts of the Giant Quiz. Part 2 will appear in the November 
issue of SPORT Magazine, to be released on Thursday, September 30. 


2. Answers must be typewritten double-spaced or written 
legibly in pen and ink. Write on one side of the paper only. Do not use 
tissue or onion-skin paper as it tears easily and your entry may be lost. 


3. Type and print your full name and address in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page containing your answers. Number each 


additional page and place your name on it. 


4. Only one set of answers may be submitted by a contestant. 
Violation of this rule automatically will disqualify a contestant. 


5. No changes can be made after answers reach the contest 
editor, and no correspondence can be entered into concerning them. 


6. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
7. The decision of the judges will be final. 


8. No entries will be returned to contestants. 


9. This contest is open to everyone in the world except em- 
ployees of Macfadden Publications, Inc., and their families. 


10. This contest ends at midnight October 31, 1954. Entries 
postmarked after that date will not be considered. 


11, Address entries for this contest to: SPORT GIANT QUIZ 
CONTEST Editor, P.O. Box 1925, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 


you can wins 


ist Prize — $300 U.S. Savings Bond 
2nd Prize—$200 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd Prize—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 


Plus these additional valuable prizes: 
1 Set of matched golf clubs 
Hamilton wrist watches 
Ilinois-Hamilton wrist watches 
Fishing rods and reels 
Wilson baseball gloves (professional model) 


Spaiding baseball gloves (professional model) 


MacGregor baseball gloves (professional model) 


Nokona baseball gloves (professional model) 
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Binoculars 


Boxes (1 doz. each) golf balls 


13... What world titles did these famous fighters hold? 


A) PAUL BERLENBACH 
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B) ROCKY GRAZIANO 


C) MAX BAER 


giant sport quiz 


oe 


A—“Far above Cayuga’s waters..." 


15... How many incorrect points can you find in this paragraph? In the 
1946 Dodger-Cardinal pennant playoff, which was only the second series 
of its kind in National League history, manager Leo Durocher started 
Ralph Branca in the opener at Ebbets Field, while Billy Southworth 
started righthander Howie Pollet. The Cardinals won two out of three to 
clinch the flag. 


Wide World 


. Most golf fans know that Bobby Jones scored a Grand Slam in 
1930. Can you give the names of the four tourneys he won? 


B—Ramblin’ Wreck 


14... You don’t have to recognize these college football stars to tell 
what colleges they play for. 


Name the college for each player. 
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C—Faces Notre Dame September 25 


16... Fill in the blanks: Tommy Harmon, one of college football's all-time 
greats, made his final appearance yesterday for the U. of ........ 

as the (give nickname) trounced Ohio State, 40-0. Old No. ...... finished 
in a blaze of glory, scoring three times in the rout. Once more he was 
aided by the blocking of first-string quarterback......... Coach........ 
will miss them both, 


INP 


18... For nine years prior to 1954, this famous European runner held 
the world mark (4:01.4) in the mile. Do you know him? 
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UP 
19... Moments before this picture was taken, the happy player in the middle delivered a dramatic, game-ending home run in a crucial ball game. 


Can you 
identify (a) the player, (b) the teams involved, (c) the year, (d) the name of the ball park? 


UP 


20...A baseball landmark (A) 


Championship tennis headquarters (B) 
Where Midwest meets Far West (C) 


(Can you identify them?) 


Remember! Watch for Part Two of the Quiz next month. Complete answers 
will be published when the contest winners are announced. 
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Citcone Jose! 


A hard man to trap in the classroom, this Cal senior runs wild on Saturday afternoons, too! 


By JIM SCOTT 


California’s free-wheeling quarterback, drove into 

the snowy Mother Lode country to deliver a Cal 
football film to be shown at a dinner that evening in 
Tuolumne. Just as he had finished his steak, and was 
preparing to head back to Berkeley, Paul heard himself 
introduced as the speaker of the evening. 

Although unprepared, he delivered a speech as good 
as one of the best given by his coach, the lucid Lynn 
(Pappy) Waldorf. In fact, it was virtually the same 
speech Paul-had heard Pappy give a few-nights before. 


(): day last winter Paul Larson, the University of 


The fact that Larson came through so smartly is not 
surprising. Not only is he a speech major, but he is 
always at his best in a tight spot. 

A halfback his first two years at Cal, Larson took over 
as quarterback last fall when the regular signal-caller, 
Sammy Williams, was seriously injured a week before 
the opening game. In the two previous years, Larson 
had thrown only two passes—both incomplete. But the 
cocky youngster proceeded to direct a devastating over- 
head game in 1953, not at all in keeping with Waldorf’s 
traditional power-play style. By the end of the season, 
Paul had piled up 1,572 yards gained, tops in the:nation 
in total offense. 

Proof of the way Larson reacts when he’s placed 
on the spot in a game came in the big one with Stan- 
ford last fall. The Bears were trailing, 21-7, in the 
third quarter when he went to work in earnest. At 
the end of the game Cal had a 21-21 tie and Stanford 
had lost a chance to go to the Rose Bowl. Paul ran 
and passed for 214 yards. Stanford’s All-America 
quarterback, Bobby Garrett, totaled 113. 

Larson has been on the spot, academically speaking, 
so often that he doesn’t feel comfortable unless he’s 
facing a crisis in one class or another. At least three 
times in recent years it looked as if he would bust out 
of Cal. Each time he rallied and passed the course in 
question. Last winter there was a campus rumor that 
Paul was lost for sure, but with (——> TO PAGE 76) 


Larson, with his steady girl friend Barbara Patten at left. 
led the nation in total offense last season (1,572 yards). 
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g “I can pitch, I can hit and I can sing,” says 
Mickey McDermott. But Washington fans care 


only about his fast ball; it sings with the best 


TRIPLE 
THREAT 
SENATOR 


By SHIRLEY POVICH 


mott of the Washington Senators personally clouted 

a home run, a double and a single, helping himself 
to a 7-0 lead. In the next inning, the first man out was 
McDermott, who could get nobody out, and the Red 
Sox signalled for a relief pitcher to protect their 
shrinking lead. McDermott stomped into the Boston 
clubhouse and addressed himself to an audience of 
one—the assistant equipment man detailed to such 
lonely chores as attending to the needs of knocked-out 
pitchers. 

“Here you see,” said McDermott, pointing to himself, 
“the great Mickey McDermott, a hitting pitcher with 
only one weakness—he can’t pitch.” 

It was the first outbreak of humility by the great 
McDermott in his five years in the American League, 
and none has been recorded since. His friends have put 
down that isolated incident as a sacrifice to the wise- 
crack, to which Mickey (Himself) McDermott is also 
devoted. 

It was apparent when he was traded to Washington 
last winter that the new Senator from Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, had completely recovered his vast esteem for 
himself. In fact, Mickey Himself was more buoyant 
than usual. He had just closed out his finest season in 
the majors with an 18-10 pitching record. His 3.01 
earned-run average was sixth best in the league. He 
was the league’s best hitting pitcher in 1953 with 
28 hits in 93 at-bats, and he was something of a 
stage personality with an off-season contract as a pro- 


(}= day early last summer, pitcher Maury McDer- 


An occasional pinch-hitter, Mickey batted .301 last season. 
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No longer the skinny hatrack of a pitcher who got a Red Sox bonus at 16, McDermott now weighs 190. He 
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won 18 games in 1953. 
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fessional crooner in a downtown Boston night spot. 

When the deal that sent him to the Senators along 
with outfielder Tom Umphlett in the swap ‘or Jackie 
Jensen was announced, McDermott reacted in a typical 
outburst of enthusiasm for himself. “So Bucky Harris 
gets me,” he murmured as if indicating that the Wash- 
ington club had drawn some sort of grand prize in a 
nationwide lottery. “Well, tell Bucky he’s got himself 
a triple-threat ballplayer. I can pitch, I can hit, and 
if necessary I can sing.” 

Mickey had a word of greeting, too, for Mickey 
Vernon, the Washington first-baseman who nosed out 
Al Rosen of Cleveland for the American League bat- 
ting championship. “Tell Vernon,” he said, “he owes 
me some thanks for winning that hitting title for him.” 
The statement was somewhat baffling until Mickey 
explained. ‘Sure I did,”’ he said. “He beats out Rosen 
by one point, don’t he? Well, Rosen goes to bat 43 
times against me last season and I give him only two 
hits. That’s 43 for two. Who else won that batting 
championship for Vernon?” 

Three years ago, the draft board doctors found Mc- 
Dermott unfit for military service. Their examination 
produced evidence of a punctured ear-drum. The ex- 
amining physicians were well aware of the prominence 
of their subject; the young Red Sox pitcher was being 
hailed at the time as “another Lefty Grove.’ McDer- 
mott sort of suggested that he was beginning to fit 
that glittering pattern, according to one of the doctors, 
who told a reporter, ‘We didn’t examine his ego, but 
I'm sure we’d have found it ‘unpunctured.’” 
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His Boston employer, Tom Yawkey, showed his ap- 
preciation of McDermott’s estimate of his own worth 
on that day in May, 1952, when Mickey pitched a one- 
hitter against Washington, with the lone hit being 
made by Mel Hoderlein, the Senators’ second-baseman. 
“I nominate Hoderlein:as my most valuable player in 
the league,” said Yawkey. “If McDermott had gotten 
that no-hitter, he’d have asked for a $100,000 salary 
next season.” 

If the McDermott ego got off to a head start, it’s 
understandable. At 16, when most kids are going to 
high school dances, or shoveling snow or wrestling the 
garbage cans for a precious buck, Mickey was already 
a celebrity. That was in 1945, and McDermott was 
already in the Class A Eastern League, winning games 
for Seranton and devastating the bobby-soxers who 
organized Mickey McDermott Fan Clubs. (The girls 
kept right on organizing for Mickey until he married 
Barbara Riley in January, 1952.) The Red Sox had 
rewarded the scout who signed him for their farm 
system with a handsome bonus and the fuzz-cheeked 
boy was already on his way to becoming the strikeout 
king of the Eastern League, which, indeed, he be- 
came in 1947. 

Mickey’s singing career got its start at Grossinger’s 
on the Borscht Circuit, in the Catskill Mountains of 
New York a few winters ago. The guests at that swank 
retreat learned to recognize the source of the barber- 
shop harmonizing that would come wafting from the 
direction of the skating rink. They knew it was that 
tall, young assistant athletic director, the sort of hand- 
some one, and the little stage-struck kid from Phila- 
delphia who also fancied himself a singer, warbling 
their favorite tunes. It was the beginning of a stage 
career for the smaller chap. He was soon known, in 
and out of the Army, as Private Eddie Fisher, the hot- 
test thing on wax. 

The other fellow, the tall one, became pretty famous, 
too—but mostly because of a fast ball that sings. 
McDermott last winter was singing nightly at 
Steuben’s, a restaurant-cafe in Boston, but obviously 
he had other talents that prompted the Washington 
club to get him from the Red Sox in the swap for 
Jensen, one of its most valuable chattels. Bucky Harris 
explained it later when he said, “I wasn’t interested in 
McDermott’s renditions of ‘Anytime’ or those other 
songs he sings, like ‘Ol’ Man River’ and ‘I’m Sittin’ 
on Top of the World.’ 

“T was interested,’’ Harris said, ‘in those 18 games 
he won for the Red Sox last season in that little Boston 
park. The records show he won every game he pitched 
at night—ten straight. We play a lot of night ball, you 
know. I’m very much interested in those enchanted 
evenings Mickey could have for us.” 

These days, McDermott is a 190-pounder, almost 40 
pounds bigger than the bony young hatrack of a left- 
hander who first reported to the Red Sox in 1948. With- 
his increasing weight he has been more effective, ac- 
cording to the records, and he says he wants to stay at 
190. “I’m bigger and I’m faster,” he says. “Weight 
doesn’t stop me like it stopped Lefty Gomez. You re- 
member what he said. He tells the story on the banquet 
circuit about the time Joe McCarthy told him that if 
he put on 15 more pounds he’d be more effective and 
make the fans forget Lefty Grove. Gomez’s punch line 


Crooner McDermott appeared at a Boston night club last win- 
ter. He and Eddie Fisher used to sing duets at Grossinger’s. 
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always was: ‘So I put on 15 pounds, lost my good stuff, 
and almost made the fans forget Lefty Gomez.” 

The Red Sox scout who got himself a bonus by sign- 
ing McDermott in 1945 was Bill McCarran, their bird- 
dog in the New Jersey territory. Mickey was the talk 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, with his pitching for St. 
Patrick’s High School, pitching no-hit games and 
blowing down the other kids with a fast ball amazing 
for one of his tender years. At 15, he was six-one, and 
when McCarran watched young Mickey strike out 27 
batters in a seven-inning game against Edison (New 
Jersey) High, he was completely smitten. 

“That’s right,’ Mickey says, “27 strikeouts in seven 
innings. The only kid with nerve enough to catch me 
was a boy not much more than five feet tall. But he 
couldn’t hold my third strikes. Six of the hitters I 
struck out reached base.” 

McCarran literally took young McDermott by the 
hand after that performance and said, “We’re going 
home to talk to your mother and father and get your 
name on a Red Sox contract.’ However, McCarran 
didn’t rush into a selling job on Mickey’s parents. He 
accepted their invitation to dinner and talked no base- 
ball until later in the evening. 

“He was a smart one, that McCarran,’ McDermott 
recalls. ‘“He helped do the dishes before he started 
talking bonuses with Mom and Pop.’ They signed the 
papers saying the Red Sox would give me a $5,000 
bonus.” That five grand was a fair start for a 15-year- 
old kid, it was later suggested to McDermott. “What 
five grand?” he asked. “That dough went to Mom and 
Pop. They needed it worse than I did. I was happy 
enough just being signed by the Red Sox. But they did 
buy me a new topcoat.” 

As a ballplayer, young Mickey was mostly home- 
bred. At three, he was being taught how to stand on 
the pitching rubber by his dad, who knew about such 
things. Pop McDermott used to play first base for 
Hartford in the Eastern League in the early 1920’s. He 
switched from first to the outfield for good reason. A 
young, hard-hitting lad named Lou Gehrig had come 
along to edge him out of his first-base job. 

Mickey was only 16 when the Red Sox decided to 
break him in at Scranton. He figured in 13 games be- 
fore the season was over, winning two and losing five, 
and he served notice that he owned the fastest pitch 
in the league. The next season, 1946, he clicked smart- 
ly, winning 16 games, losing six, and leaving the Red 
Sox drooling and impatient at the prospect of bringing 
him up quickly. One of his victories was a no-hitter 
against Albany. 

It wasn’t until three years later, though, that he 
conquered his wildness sufficiently so that the Red Sox 
dared use him. He found his control at Boston’s Louis- 
ville farm, and set a new American Association record 
by striking out 20 St. Paul batters in a nine-inning 
game. The Sox called him up before the end of that 
1949 season, and he never had a losing year with them, 
winning 48 and losing 34 before he was traded to 
Washington. On the other hand, the most games 
Mickey had won in a season previous to 1953 were ten 
in 752. 

The Red Sox first set eyes on Mickey in 1947 when 
they had him in their Sarasota, Florida, training camp 
for a spell. He arrived carrying more luggage than any 
of the regulars, and in batting practice the hitters 
swore he was throwing aspirin tablets. Farm Director 
Johnny Murphy, umpiring one intra-squad game, re- 
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A big favorite with bobby-soxers, Mickey broke hearts when 
he married Barbara Riley of Miami Beach two years ago. 


fused to permit two batters who claimed they were hit 
by Mickey to take their base. “If he had hit you, you 
couldn’t get down to first base,” said Murphy. Manager 
Joe McCarthy was entranced by Mickey’s fast ball, but 
perturbed by his wildness, and sent him back for what 
was to be three more seasons in the minors. 

The American League got its first introduction to the 
fast-balling McDermott carly in 1948 when the Sox 
tested him briefly. Now a spidery southpaw stretching 
six feet three and a half inches, McDermott struck out 
eight Yankees in his first start, but he walked too 
many. Among his strikeout victims was Charley 
Keller, who twice went down on strikes when Mc- 
Dermott managed to get his pitches over the plate. 
Thus, a few weeks later, when the Red Sox shipped 
Mickey back to Seranton for more seasoning, Keller 
was interested in the announcement by McCarthy that 
“that kid’s a year or two away from the big leagues.” 

“T hope he’s ten years away,” Keller said. “I don’t 
want to see any more of him. I wouldn’t bat .150 
against that kid. If he ever gets control, I hope I’m not 
around.” 

When the Sox brought Mickey back in 1949, this 
reporter wrote of him: ‘McDermott isn’t the best 
pitcher in the majors yet, but he qualifies for one 
superlative. He’s the skinniest. His 170 pounds are 
spread over six feet three and one-half inches and he 
could double for Ichabod Crane. That speed of his is 
strictly leverage, chum, plus the (——> To PAGE 90) 
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Striking one: Swift and crafty, the bluefin tuma can race Boating a bluefin: World record tuna, 997 pounds, landed 
up to 60 mph, will pull boat for miles in battle to escape. in International, “felt like a highballing express train.” 
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Nothing beats bringing in the giant tuna, anglers insist. In the first of a 


hunting-and-fishing series, an expert tells about the biggest tuna chase of all 


WORLD SERIES OF FISH 


ROD AND GUN 


By STAN SMITH 


many people have, partiy because the sport is a 

fairly expensive one, but mainly because these bat- 
tlers of the sea are tough to bring in. There is, to most 
anglers, nothing quite like the thrilling challenge of 
battling with the brawny tuna—the huge, torpedo-like 
fellow who moves so swiftly (up to 60 mph), sliding 
through the deep in pursuit of your bait, then looming 
up, powerful and surging with energy, its blue fins 


Joey probably never caught a giant tuna. Not 


Weighing a bluefin at Wedgeport, headquarters for the com- 
petition. This tournament catch weighed in at 737 pounds. 
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glittering as it sets the water swirling with its fury. 

When the big fellow hits your hook, hold on. Either 
you strike back with all your might or he throws you. 
It may take one hour or ten to land the fellow, such 
is his wile and strength, or you may never get him into 
the boat. After you strike him with the hook, he runs 
off like a race horse (hence the name, “horse macker- 
el”) in a long sprint that flicks off hundreds of feet of 
line from your reel in seconds (—— TO PAGE 66) 


Gene Tunney with “the greatest thrill I ever had,” a 608- 
pounder boated at the 1950 Match. Gene was not competing. 
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A whole generation of young sports fans—and many grownups, too— 


know Babe Ruth only as a name in the record books and the subject of 


some of the most fabulous baseball stories ever told. For them, and for 


all those who are lucky enough to remember him when he was striding 


the dizzy heights of his career, here is a wonderful new look at the Babe 


“tell me about BABE RUTH...” 


He is young. No 
child, mind you, but 
not old enough to 
vote. Eighteen, prob- 
ably. He remembers 
Babe Ruth but the 
Babe he remembers 
was aging and sick- 
ened. He remembers when 
Babe died, the lying-in-state at 
Yankee Stadium and the fu- 
neral from St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, the flags at half staff and 
the great crowd on Fifth Ave- 
nue that steamy August day in 
1948. All this he remembers, 
yet in his mind, as in the minds 
of so many other Americans of 
his generation, the Babe dwelt 
not as a man but as a legend. 

Now he met one who had 
known the Babe, who had seen 
him from the very beginning of 
his major-league career and 
through all the years of his 
greatness, who had traveled 
many a mile with him and been 
with him day and night, and he 
‘Said: 
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By Frank Graham 


“Tell me about Babe Ruth. 
Tell me all about him.” 

“There is no man who can 
tell you all about him,” the 
other said, “But I’ll tell you 
what I can.” 


E WAS a very simple man and, 
| in some ways, a primitive man. 
He had little education and lit- 
tle need for what he had, for it was 
as if his life had been ordered for 
him, so that he did not have to turn 
a page in a book or do sums in 
arithmetic to gain the knowledge he 
needed to become rich and famous. 
He traveled the world over, yet 
when his travels were done, he 
could tell you nothing about the 
places he had been save the places 
where he had had fun. He literally 
walked with kings, yet he couldn't 
remember their names. He couldn’t 
even tell you the names of all his 
teammates, although he had names 
of his own for them, such as Chick- 
en Neck, Flop Ears, Duck Eye, 
Horse Nose and Rubber Belly. 
His appetites were prodigious, 


Illustration -by Griffith Foxley 


and as long as he was in robust 
health .. . and he was for almost all 
of his life . . . he made no effort to 
restrain them. The jug and the plat- 
ter were as much a part of his exist- 
ence as the bat and the ball. He had 
a fondness for automobiles which 
he drove at such terrific speeds as to 
wear them out or, in reckless mo- 
ments, wrap them around stone 
walls and telegraph poles. Although 
he was not a consistently heavy 
gambler and won or lost compara- 
tively modest golf, bridge and poker 
bets, he had streaks in which he lost 
thousands of dollars on the horses, 
the dice and the wheel. 

He was warm-hearted, fabulously 
generous, genuinely fond of chil- 
dren, greatly moved by the ills and 
trials of others, devoted to his fam- 
ily and his friends—and would not 
have known how to deal with an 
enemy for the simple reason that he 
never had one, 

His true name was George Her- 
man Ruth and he was of German 
descent. Born in Baltimore, he was 
a product of a broken home. He had 
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a sister, younger than he, but they 
were separated when, at the age of 
seven, he was committed to St. 
Mary’s Industrial School, there to 
remain, according to the law, until 
he was 21. Brother and sister lost 
track of each other so completely 
that they did not meet again until 
Babe had reached his peak with the 
Yankees in 1927. His mother died 
while he still was a small boy but 
his father lived to see him wear the 
uniform of the Boston Red Sox. 
However, in the years of the Babe’s 
confinement, he and his father had 
become estranged and they saw lit- 
tle of one another in the time be- 
tween his release and his father’s 
death. 

There should be a reminder here 
that St. Mary’s was not a corral for 
incorrigibles, but a haven for boys 
such as the Babe was, free of home 
control, running the streets at all 
hours and exposed to the dangers of 
a kind of life no boy ever should 
know. In the school he received re- 
ligious training, bumbled his way 
through the classrooms and, as he 
frew older, was set to the task of 
learning the trade of tailoring. 

Meanwhile, he was playing base- 
ball . . . and now it was the spring 
of 1913 and one who was to be his 
friend through all the remaining 
years of his life saw him for the first 
time: Brother Gilbert, teacher and 
baseball coach at St. Joseph’s Cal- 
lege. 

“We had a great kid pitcher 
named Ford Meadows on our team,” 
the Brother was to say much later, 
“and scouts from five major-league 
clubs were on his trail. Then Jack 
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Dunn sent Fritz Maisel down to look 
him over for the Baltimore club and 
I was so afraid Dunnie would sign 
him—because I knew Maisel would 
recommend him—that I said to 
Dunn: 

“Jack if you let this fellow alone, 
Tll give you the best young left- 
hander you ever saw.’ 

‘Now, the truth is that I never 
had seen this young fellow pitch. 
But I had seen him play ball and 
while I do not profess to be one of 
those who can look down the years 
and see greatness in line for any in- 
dividual, I had reason to believe 
that, with proper handling, this boy 
would become a great pitcher some 
day. 

“I was at St. Mary’s one day early 
in 1913 and I saw this boy who, so 
far as I was concerned, was just a 
big kid in blue overalls. He was 
catching for one of the teams in a 
league they had at St. Mary’s and if 
you ever wanted to see a bone out 
of joint or one of nature’s misfits, 
you should have seen him, a left- 
handed catcher, squatting back of 
the plate. All he had was a mask 
and a glove, made for a righthander, 
which he wore on his left hand. 
When he had to make a throw to 
second, he would take off his glove, 
tuck it under his right arm—and 
throw. And how he could throw! 
The ball was three feet off the 
ground going through the box and 
three feet off the ground when it got 
to second base. I knew that, with an 
arm like that, he could be made into 
a pitcher. 

“Then I saw him go to bat. The 
pitcher for the other side was a tall, 
lean boy by the name of Tom Pad- 
get. As he wound up, he turned his 
back to the hitter before he let the 
ball go. I looked at him winding up 
and then I looked at Ruth. There he 
stood, just as you saw him standing 
at the plate when he was at the 
very top of his career. There was 
determination in his attitude—he 
had the will to do. Padget pitched 
the ball and Ruth hit it against the 
right-field fence. The next time up, 
he hit it over the center-field fence. 
The third time, he hit it over the 
left-field fence. Ah, but the fourth 
time, he delightfully, deliciously, 
delectably, struck out! And he 
looked better striking out than he 
did hitting home runs.” 

The Babe became a pitcher, and 
although Brother Gilbert had not 
seen him in the box when he talked 
to Dunn, he’ had heard such high 
praise of the boy from Brother Al- 
bert, the coach at St. Mary’s, that it 
was with confidence he virtually 


In 1916, 11 years before he hit 60 
home runs, Ruth was the ace lefthander 
of the Red Sox. He won 23 that year. 


handed him to the manager of the 
Orioles. Dunn went to see the Babe 
and immediately made up his mind 
to take him, although he didn’t see 
him pitch, either. It was in the win- 
ter of 1913-1914 and the boy, now 
19 years old, over six feet tall, 
weighing 170 and towering above 
his playmates, was sliding on a 
strip of ice on the frozen playing 
field. 

Brother Paul, the head of the 
school, convinced that the Babe 
never would become either a schol- 
ar or a tailor, believing that what- 
ever future he had was in baseball, 
and with complete trust in Dunn, 
gained the consent of the authori- 
ties to release him in Jack’s custody. 
Under the terms of the release the 
Orioles’ manager would be respon- 
sible for him until he had attained 
his majority. 

Dunn signed him to a contract 
calling for a salary of $600 for the 
season of 1914 and in March, he 
went straight from the school to the 
Orioles’ training camp at Fayette- 
ville, South Carolina. During the 
training season he received no pay, 
but Dunn had outfitted him with 
clothing on the eve of his departure 
from the school and now gave him 
a small allowance each week. 

After 12 years behind the gates of 
St. Mary’s, he was living in a sort of 
Never-Never land. He’d worn over- 
alls and denim shirts most of the 
time at St. Mary’s. His “best” suit 
was the poor best the struggling 
Brothers could afford on their skim- 
py budget. Now he was as well 
dressed as any other ballplayer in 
the camp, and better dressed than 
many. A nickel in his pocket at St. 
Mary’s must have been heaven sent, 
for, on the outside, there was neith- 
er kith nor kin to send money to 
him. Now he had dollar bills, even 
an occasional five-dollar bill, in his 
pocket. Of necessity, he had been 
regimented at St. Mary’s. Now he 
was an individual. Off the ball field, 
his time was his own. He even could 
stay up until 11 o’clock at night if 
he wanted to. At St. Mary’s, he had 
been a boy among boys. Now he 
was a man among men. He could 
smoke cigars and shoot pool and 
have a glass of beer. 

Dunnie was looking after him, of 
course, but Dunnie held him on a 
long leash, wanting him to make a 
place for himself in a world he’d 
scarcely known since he was seven 
years old. But pulling him up short 
now and then, lecturing him some- 
times, treating him as a father 
would a son who, you might say, 
had grown up overnight. 

“Dunn’s baby,” the other players 
called him, and soon they were call- 
ing him “Babe” and that’s how he 
got his name, for at St. Mary’s he’d 
been “George” to the Brothers and 
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Gehrig and Ruth patched up a broken friendship on Gehrig Appreciation Day in 1938 when the Babe gave Lou an affectionate hug. 


to the other boys as well. At first, 
he resented being called Babe but 
he was to know the day, not far dis- 
tant from his time at Fayetteville, 
when he would glory in it. 

A man among men, he was a 
pitcher among pitchers—and for all 
his absolute lack of experience be- 
yond the playing field at St. Mary’s, 
there was no better pitcher in the 
camp. In July, he was sold to the 
Red Sox. In August, he was op- 
tioned to the Providence club, 
which Joe Lannin, owner of the Red 
Sox, also owned and which had a 
chance to win the International 
League pennant. By his pitching he 
converted that chance into the pen- 
nant itself (all told, between Balti- 
more and Providence, he won 22 
games), and in 1915 he was back in 
Boston and won 18 games as the 
Red Sox captured the pennant. 
Thus, within the short span of a 
year, he went from St. Mary’s to the 
major leagues on a permanent basis 
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and, on the way, was the major fac- 
tor in the winning of the champion- 
ship in what then was the strongest 
minor league in the country. 

By 1916 he was fastening a stran- 
gle hold on fame. In that season he 
was one of the American League’s 
top winners with 23 victories and 
12 defeats. He led the league in 
earned-run average with 1.75. In 
the World Series, he won a 14-in- 
ning pitching duel with Sherrod 
Smith of Brooklyn in the longest 
Series game ever played. Yet, in 
many respects, he still was the big 
kid with only two years between 
him and St. Mary’s. His natural dis- 
position was childlike and he 
wanted to be friends with every- 
body but now and then the crude, 
cruel humor of the other players 
was too much for him and, when 
they taunted him, he flew into quick 
rages. Once, when prodded to an- 
ger, he said to his tormentor: “If 
you don’t let me alone, I'l) kill you!” 
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Frightened, the other backed off. 
“I figured he might have a knife or 
a gun,” he explained. 

A rumor started and spread 
through the league. Ruth was dan- 
gerous. He carried a knife or, some- 
times, a gun. Lay off him. He might 
kill you. When, as had to happen, 
Babe heard of it, he laughed. But 
his threat, however empty, and the 
rumor that grew out of it had cooled 
off the jesters. Besides, he had be- 
come too big a man on the ball club 
to be treated as an ignorant kid so 
lately sprung from a shelter for 
waifs. He was a hero to the Boston 
public now, along with Duffy Lewis, 
Harry Hooper (Tris Speaker, third 
member of that great outfield, had 
gone to Cleveland after the 1915 
season), Everett Scott, Jack Barry, 
Carl Mays, Sam Jones, Dutch Leon- 
ard, Ernie Shore and the manager 
and catcher, Bill Carrigan. That was 


- a good and colorful team. 


He was 21 years old in 1916 and 
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Dunn no longer was his guardian. 
He was legally a man and free to do 
as he pleased and by now he was 
doing it. Not yet used to his new 
freedom, he began to live it up after 
hours but, fortunately for him, a 
new check was placed upon him. 
Carrigan, a college graduate and a 
Maine banker between seasons, was 
a tough one to cross and not only 
was respected by the players but 
feared by them, too, for he was 
capable of enforcing discipline with 
his fists, if necessary. He brought 
the Babe sharply into line and after 
that, there was no cause for com- 
plaint about his behavior. 

Carrigan resigned following the 
1916 Series triumph and Barry was 
appointed as his successor, The 
Babe hadn’t the awe of Barry that 
he’d had of Carrigan and was off 
and rolling again. But in 1918, when 
Barry had gone into the World War 
I Navy and Ed Barrow had become 
the manager, he found himself once 
more under a strict drill ‘master 
with a well-earned reputation as a 
rough-and-tumble fighter. Barrow 
had a story about his first brush 
with the Babe. 

“He had stayed out all night,” Ed 
said, ‘‘and in the morning, I went up 
to his room. I could hear him talk- 
ing to his roommate and, without 
knocking, I opened the door and 
went in. His roommate was dressing 
but the Babe, still fully dressed, was 
reclining on his bed, smoking his 
pipe and reading a paper. 

“‘When you finish dressing,’ I 
said to his roommate, ‘get out. I 
pee to talk to this fellow private- 
Nig 
“The Babe jumped to his feet and 


yelled: ‘You got nerve, busting in 
here! I ought to punch you in the 
nose!’ 

“Then he said to the other player: 
‘This is your room as much as it is 
mine. You stay here as long as you 
please.’ 

“ ‘Not me!’ the fellow said, and he 
grabbed his coat and ducked out. I 
locked the door and turned to Ruth 
and said: 

“No one has punched me in the 
nose for a long time and I advise 
you not to try it. Sit down.’ 

“T talked to him lke a Dutch 
uncle for about 15 minutes,” Ed 
said. “I told him he was the best 
lefthanded pitcher in baseball— 
which he was—and that he had a 
chance to be the greatest of all time. 
I told him he was the only one who 
could ruin his career, which he was 
bound to do if-he kept on the way 
he was going. By the time I got 
through, he was bawling. When I 
saw he was really repentant, I said 
to him: 

“‘T’m not trying to spoil your fun, 
Babe. I was young once, too, and I 
liked to get out and around in the 
evening. But you’ve got to take care 
of yourself and you’ve got to be 
back at the hotel at a reasonable 
hour. Now, I'm going to put you on 
your honor. No matter what time 
you get back, I want you to leave a 
note in my box telling me what time 
it was.’ 

“He promised he would,” Ed said, 
“and he did, and it was seldom that 
he was later than 11 o’clock.”’ 

That season was marked by an- 
other notable continuation of his 
already glittering record. Because 
of his growing power as a hitter, 


Barrow made full use of him and 
between turns in the box, he played 
first base and in the outfield. As a 
pitcher, he won 13 games, lost seven 
and had an earned-run average of 
only 2.22. All told, he was in 95 
games, hit an even .300 and, with 
11 home runs, tied Tilly Walker for 
the league lead. 

The Red Sox won the pennant 
again and hooked up with the Chi- 
cago Cubs in the World Series. In 
the opening game, Ruth shut the 
Cubs out. In the fourth game, he did 
not allow a run until the eighth in- 
ning. As the run he had yielded to 
the Dodgers in 1916 had been a 
homer by Hy Myers in the first in- 
ning, he now had pitched 29 con- 
secutive scoreless innings in World 
Series play, a record that still 
stands and of which he was as 
proud, in later years, as he was of 
his home-run record. 

The years 1919 and 1920 were 
fateful years in his life. In 1919, 
Barrow switched him to the outfield 
and he rocked the little world of 
baseball by hitting 29 home runs, 
thereby becoming the greatest 
drawing card in the sport. In Janu- 
ary, 1920, he was sold to the Yan- 
kees and so set forth on a new era, 
an era in which he was to become 
famous all over the world and to 
cause men to say that here was the 
greatest ballplayer who ever lived. 

Records sometimes make dull 
reading, save for those who have a 
passion for statistics, but there is 
nothing dull about the record of 
Babe Ruth as a Yankee from 1920 
through 1934. Read it or, if you’ve 
read it, read it again. The home 
runs, the total bases, the runs 
scored, the runs driven in through 
15 championship seasons and seven 
World Series. 

But look now to the man himself 
as greatness beyond the wildest 
dream of any ballplayer enveloped 
him; as he lifted the Yankees to a 
point where they dominated the 
game; and as he revolutionized it. 

He tied his own home-run mark 
on July 15, 1920, and broke it by 
hitting two more homers the fol- 
lowing day. The nation was thrilled 
and crowds stormed the Polo 
Grounds, which the Yankees then 
shared with the Giants, and all the 
other ball parks where he played. 
Crowds swirled about him wherever 
he went of an evening... and now 
he was going anywhere his bound- 
less energy and equally boundless 
capacity for fun led him. The wraps 
were off him at last and never, bar 
one historic occasion, would be 
placed upon him again. 


Married to Mrs. Claire Hodgson in 1929, 
the Babe posed with his daughter by a 
previous marriage and his step-daughter. 
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The situation for fun-making for 
him, and for the other players as 
well, was perfect on the club owned 
by Col. Jacob Ruppert, multi-mil- 
lionaire brewer, and Col. Tillinghast 
L’Hommedieu Huston, who had 
made at least one million dollars 
and possibly two as an engineer. 
Ruppert had affronted Huston by 
appointing Huggins as manager of 
the club in 1918 while his partner, 
whose own choice had been Wilbert 
Robinson, was serving in France. 
Til never forgave Jake for it. Most 
of his displeasure, however, was 
vented on Huggins, whom he ig- 
nored when they chanced to meet 
and openly ridiculed before the 
players and the newspapermen. As 
a result, the Little Miller’s attempts 
to control the players off the field 

. . and sometimes on it... were 
futile, and the players, knowing 
that any shackles placed upon them 
by the manager would be struck off 
by Huston, thumbed their noses at 
the manager. 

There being no night ball in that 
time, the Babe had all the hours be- 
tween dusk and dawn in which to 
amuse himself and he used up most 
of them in that fashion as he went 
swinging from town to town. On the 
hotel registers when the Yankees 
were on the road, Ping Bodie was 
listed as his roommate but when 
someone asked Ping one day whom 
he roomed with, he said: “A suit 
case,” 

In Washington, Joe Judge, the 
Senators’ first-baseman, met the 
Babe coming out of the Hotel Wil- 
lard. 

“Your ball club here?” Joe asked. 

“No,” the Babe said. “They’re 
over at the Whatsis, down the 
street. But I’m staying here.”’ 

“Tt must be nice to be rich,” Joe 
said. “How much do they soak you 
here?” 

“A hundred bucks a day for a 
suite.” 

“A hundred bucks a day!” 

“Well,” the Babe growled, “a fel- 
low’s got to entertain, don’t he?” 

His salary of $10,000 a year in 
Boston in 1919 had been doubled. 
What was all that money for if not 
to be spent? 

The Yanks finished third in 1920 
as Ruth hit the astounding number 
of 54 home runs. In 1921, they be- 
lieved from the beginning they 
would win the pennant and there 
was no holding them, especially the 
Babe. In 1921, too, Ed Barrow had 
been brought down from Boston the 
fall before to take the post of busi- 
ness manager of the Yankees. He 
sought earnestly to bolster Huggins’ 
status as boss of the players but 
without much success and he had no 
control over Ruth, as he had had in 
Boston. 

When the club was in the East, 
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the players were permitted to trav- 
el from town to town in their own 
cars, if they chose to do so and, 
naturally, the Babe so chose. His 
car was a 12-cylinder job with a 
cruising speed of 90 miles an hour 
and, the Babe had discovered to his 
delight, capable of doing 110 when 
he put his foot down on the floor. 
And so, with his penchant for 
scorching the highways, there was a 
summer night when he came very 
close to a horrible death, 

The Yanks had played Washing- 
ton that day. The Babe had hit two 
home runs and was in a gay and 
jubilant mood when he set off for 
Philadelphia, next stop on the 
schedule, with Lefty O’Doul, Fred- 
dy Hofmann and Charlie O'Leary, 
the coach, in his car. Thirty miles 
out of Philadelphia, they whirled 
through a town, dark now because 
the hour was late. 

“Kennett Square,” O’Leary said, 
clutching his straw hat. “This is 
where Herb Pennock lives.” 

A half mile farther on, the Babe 
saw, too late, a sharp curve, faced 
with a stone embankment. As he 
jammed on the brakes, the car 
swerved, skidded and turned over 
twice. O’Leary had been flung clear 
of the car but the others were 
pinned under it. Miraculously un- 
hurt, except for minor bruises and 
abrasions, they crawled out, and 
Ruth rushed to O'Leary, lying face 
down and unconscious on the road. 
Thinking Charlie had been mortally 
hurt, he cried: 

“Oh, God! Bring him back! God! 
Take me instead!” 

As Charlie stirred the Babe im- 
plored: “Speak to me, Charlie! 
Speak to me!” 

Charlie suddenly sat up. Looking 
about him, he yelled: “Hey! What 
the hell happened to my straw hat?” 

The battered car was hauled 
away and the party completed the 
journey to Philadelphia by taxicab. 
News of the accident had traveled 
fast and, in at least one channel, had 
been distorted. The paper that was 
on Babe's breakfast tray screamed: 

“BABE RUTH KILLED IN AUTO 
ACCIDENT!” 

Huggins tried, in the light of the 
Babe’s near miss, to forbid the play- 
ers, thenceforth to travel by car, but 
Huston rejected his plea. 

“Let them do as they please,” he 
said coldly, “They’re winning, 
aren’t they?” 

They were winning. They won 
the pennant, as they had said they 
would. Won it as the Babe hit .378 
—and made 59 home runs. They 
couldn’t beat the Giants in the 
World Series. The Babe hit .313 in 
the Series but made only one home 
run and an arm injury kept him out 
of two of the games. 

When the Series was over, he an- 
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Nine years after he was called the best 
lefthanded pitcher in the league, he 
had become the best fielding outfielder. 


nounced that he and his pal, Bob 
Meusel, who played left field for the 
Yankees when the Babe played in 
right, and right field when the Babe 
played in left, were going to tour 
the country with a barnstorming 
ball club made up of major-league 
players. Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
who had become Commissioner of 
Baseball the year before, sternly 
warned him there was a rule for- 
bidding World Series players to 
make such tours. The Commission- 
er’s word was law in baseball and 
club owners shivered and shook 
when he scowled at them. But not 
the Babe. 

“Tell the Judge,” he said, in ef- 
fect, “that he can go jump in the 
lake.” 

“That goes for me, too,” his pal 
Meusel said. 

So they left on their tour and the 
Judge promptly slapped them 
down, ruling that while they might 
train with the club in the spring of 
1922, they would be suspended 
without pay from the opening day 
of the season in mid-April until the 
20th of May. The Babe laughed 
when he heard the Judge’s verdict. 
What did a couple of weeks’ pay 
mean to him? Just a few thousand 
dollars—and he’d pick that much 
up hitting home runs in the tank 
towns. Moreover, Ruppert and Hus- 
ton had agreed to pay him $54,000 
for the 1922 season. 

“Babe,”’ Huston said when he 
signed the contract, ‘this is a lot of 
money. We’re paying it to you be- 
cause we believe you are worth it. 
Now let me ask you a question: 
How much of the money we’ve al- 
ready paid you have you saved?” 
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Familiar picture in the Twenties: the Babe hitting another one into the seats. Seventeen of his 60 homers in °27 came in September. 


“Not much,” the Babe admitted. 
“You know .. .” 

“Yes,” Huston said. “I think I do. 
Now, here’s what I want you to do 
this year: take only half your pay, 
minus the money Landis has docked 
you, and let me bank the other half 
for you. Surely, you can live—and 
have a lot of fun—on $27,000. Well, 
go ahead. Spend all of it—and at 
the end of the season, you’ll have 
the other $27,000 in the bank.” 

The Babe thought that was a good 
idea: 

“Sure,” he said. “Go ahead.” 

So he took down only half his pay 
and had $27,000 stashed away by 
late September—and in November 
he dropped into the club offices and 
told Huston he wanted it. 

“All of it?” Huston asked. 

“Yep,” the Babe said. “I’m going 
to start a chicken farm near Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts.” 

In vain did Huston argue with 
him about the foolhardiness of his 
plan. In vain, when he remained 
obdurate, did Huston tell him he 
wouldn’t give him the money. The 
Babe had a simple answer for his 
objections and his threat. 

“Tt’s my money,” he said, “and I 
want it now.” 

So he got it and sunk it in the 
chicken farm. He might as well have 
used it to make a down payment on 
the purchase of the Brooklyn 
Bridge for, inevitably, he lost it all. 

Meanwhile, the Yankees opened 
the season without the Babe and 
Meusel. When the culprits returned 
there was a second and, the fans 
seemed to think, really official 
opening on May 1. Even the fact 
that the St. Louis Browns beat them 
that day and that neither Babe nor 
Bob got a base hit had little effect 
on the crowd. The Big Guy was 
back and that was all that mattered. 


Five days later there was a tur- 
bulent scene at the Polo Grounds 
when the Babe tried to invade the 
grandstand during the ball game 
with the intention of throttling a 
loud-mouth who had been abusing 
him from a spot just back of the 
Yankees’ dugout. Cops, ushers and 
teammates checked his rush for an 
aisle leading from the field and um- 
pire Tommy Connolly ordered him 
to the clubhouse. Connolly, who was 
very fond of the Babe and secretly 
sympathized with him in his right- 
eous anger, never forgot the inci- 
dent. 

“Tt was the last time I ‘ever put a 
player out of a game,” he once said, 
“and the last time any umpire ever 
put the Babe out.” ‘ 

It was a sort of omen, that flare- 
up of the Babe’s, for this was to be 
a year of turbulence for the Yan- 
kees all along the line. Before the 
month of May was over, notice of 
eviction from the Polo Grounds was 
served on Ruppert and Huston by 
Charles A. Stoneham, an action for 
which the Babe indirectly was re- 
sponsible, since it was he who had 
made it possible for the Yankees to 
take the popular play away from 
the Giants. The situation so irked 
Stoneham that he was willing to 
forfeit the rent the Yankees paid in 
order to get them out of the ball 
park. This was why the Yankee 
Stadium came into being, ready for 
occupancy in the spring of 1923 and 
why it was so aptly called ‘The 
House That Ruth Built.” 

Ruppert, Huston and Barrow, dis- 
turbed by reports of the nightly 
goings-on of some of the players on 
the road, as the season wore on, 
planted among them a private de- 
tective who passed himself off as a 
Good Time Charlie with money, 
liquor and race-track information. 


His report, highlighted by details 
having to do with parties, horse 
playing and high-jinks in a Joliet, 
Illinois, brewery, trapped the Babe, 
along with a half dozen or more of 
the others. They had no inkling of 
what was going on until, on their 
return from the West for a series 
in Boston, they were met by Landis, 
who read the report aloud and then 
blistered their ears. 

Curiously enough, the Babe, not 
ordinarily a suspicious person, had 
been the only one to suspect their 
new found “friend.” 

“Tl bet you a hundred bucks,” he 
said to Mays one day, “the guy is a 
detective.” 

“You're nuts,’ Mays said. “But 
you got a bet.” 

When, in Boston, Landis had 
completed his lecture, laced with 
warnings as to what would happen 
if the offenses were repeated, the 
Babe turned to Mays. 

“All right, sucker,” he said. “I'll 
take cash or a check.” 

On the second Western trip, fist 
fights in the dugout became the or- 
der of the day. Even the Babe, who 
couldn’t fight at all but thought he 
could, got into one with the usually 
mild-mannered Wally Pipp, the 
first-baseman, in St. Louis. They 
were pried apart by the other play- 
ers as they rolled on the dugout 
floor, but Ruth challenged Pipp to 
resume the fight in the clubhouse 
after the game and the challenge 
was accepted. However, no punches 
were thrown in the clubhouse. 
Wally and the Babe hit successive 
home runs in the eighth inning to 
defeat the Browns and the battle on 
the bench was forgotten. 

There were other fights along the 
way but the Yanks, taking them in 
stride, swept on to the pennant 
again. It wasn’t, over all, one of the 
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Babe’s typical seasons. He hit a 
meagre .315 and his home run out- 
put fell off to 35, while in the World 
Series, which they lost to the Giants 
in four straight games, barring one 
tie, he made only two hits in 17 
times at bat. 

On April 18, 1923, the Stadium 
was opened in a game with the Red 
Sox. It was a perfect opening. Bob 
Shawkey, dean of the staff in point 
of service and, as such, selected for 
the starting assignment, defeated 
Howard Ehmke, 4-1, and the Babe 
hit his first homer into the right- 
field bleachers. 

In May, following months of bick- 
ering between them, Huston sold 
his stock to Ruppert. The Yankees 
were playing in Chicago and Rup- 
pert sent a wire to Huggins which 
he ordered read to the players: “I 
now am the sole owner of the Yan- 
kees. Miller Huggins is my mana- 
ger.” 

It had a salutary effect on the 
players. They knew that from then 
on Huggins would have complete 
control of them and that back of 
him Ruppert and Barrow would 
stand firmly. The only one who was 
to forget it was the Babe, but that 
didn’t come about until two years 
later. 

The day after this citation of 
Ruppert’s affirmation of Huggins 
authority, the Babe gave a dramatic 
demonstration of his extraordinary 
talent for rising dramatically in an 
emergency. The Yankees and the 
White Sox were tied, 1-1, going into 
the 15th inning and, in a box next to 
the dugout, Mark Roth, the road 
secretary, was sweating it out be- 
cause the club had been booked on 
an early train for New York and the 
railroad had warned him the train 
could not be held much longer. Joe 
Dugan opened the inning with a 
single and Ruth was on his way to 
the plate when he noticed the an- 
guish in Mark’s face. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked. “Sick?” 

“Yes,” Mark said. “If you bums 
don’t win this game in a hurry, we'll 
blow the train.” 

“Take it easy,’ the Babe said. “I'll 
get us out of here.” 

Whereupon he hit the first ball 
pitched to him by Mike Cvengros, a 
little lefthander, into the right-field 
stand. In the home half, the Yanks 
quickly retired the Sox and, after a 
quick change in the clubhouse, were 
whirled to the train in a fleet of 
taxis. As they were getting aboard, 
the Babe boomed at Mark: 

“Why the hell didn’t you tell me 
about that before?” 


Ruth (top row, left) was the hard-throw- 
ing catcher for the champion “Red Sox” 
in St. Mary’s Industrial School league. 
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Nobody could stop the Yanks that 
year. They won the pennant by 17 
games and beat the Giants, four out 
of six, in the World Series. The man 
out in front all the way? The Babe. 
During the season, he hit .393 and 
made 41 home runs. In the World 
Series, he shelled the Giant pitchers 
with three home runs—two of them 
in succession in the second game—a 
triple, a double and two singles, for 
an average of .368. 

Nineteen-twenty-four was one of 
his finest years. So great a force 
was he, so consistent and thunderous 
his hitting, that because of him the 
Yankees almost won the pennant 
again as, coming up behind the 
league-leading Senators, they won 
18 out of 22 games. But injuries and 
pitching lapses had retarded them 
earlier and they finished second. 
The Babe hit .378 to lead the league 
and walloped 46 home runs. 

He was riding high now—and rid- 
ing to a fall, though no one could 
have guessed it—and as he fell, the 
Yankees crashed with him. The 
club, on the way north from St. 
Petersburg, Florida, in the spring of 
1925, had reached Asheville, North 
Carolina, when he suffered an at- 
tack of acute indigestion, the climax 
of a months-long spin around the 
groaning board so weird at times it 
is doubtful if anyone else could 
have survived it. He was rushed to 


New York where, at St. Vincent's. 


Hospital, physicians found him to 
be gravely ill. It was weeks before 
he got back into the lineup and by 
that time the Yanks had, astonish- 
ingly, begun to come apart and 
Huggins and Barrow were trying 
desperately to rebuild them as they 


disintegrated. To no avail, however. 

So badly off were they that, even 
when he had regained his health, 
the Babe could not help them and, 
more shocking than the collapse of 
the team itself was his surrender to 
the listless, bewildered atmosphere 
in which he found himself. No long- 
er was it a pleasure for him to go 
to the ball park, no longer did he 
attack the enemy pitchers with 
gusto. His batting average sank to, 
for him, a new low of .246. 

Once he left the ball park, how- 
ever, his spirits brightened. He was 
well again and, forgetful of the mis- 
eries through which he had so lately 
passed, he not only was up to his 
old tricks but managed to think up 
a few new ones in his quest for di- 
versions that would take his mind 
off the daily horrors on the field to 
which he was a witness and in 
which he had a part. Huggins was 
patient with him for a time, even as 
he dawdled by day and romped by 
night but now, harried by his in- 
difference and the descent of the 
club to seventh place, the Little 
Miller’s patience was worn thin. 

The break between them, long 
expected by the other players, in 
whose presence they had quarreled 
almost daily, came in St. Louis. The 
Babe was late reaching Sportsman's 
Park. The Yanks were at batting 
practice and the clubhouse was de- 
serted save for Huggins and Waite 
Hoyt, who was to pitch that after- 
noon, As the Babe began to undress, 
Huggins said: 

“Don't bother to uniform today.” 

“What did you say?” the Babe 
demanded. 

“T said for you not to bother.” 
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“Now what’s the matter?” the 
Babe asked. 

“You know very well what’s the 
matter,” Hug said. ‘And I'll tell you 
something else: I’m sorry, but this 
is the finish. You’re fined $5,000 and 
suspended indefinitely.” 

“You'll never get away with 
this!’ the Babe roared. “I'll never 
play another game for you, you lit- 
tle !T'll go to New York and see 
Jake! You don’t think he’ll stand 
for this, do you?” 

“Do as you please,” Huggins said, 
and walked from the room. 

What the Babe didn’t know was 
that Huggins already had been as- 
sured of the support of Ruppert and 
Barrow. When he reached New 
York, he said to reporters who met 
him at the Grand Central and, at his 
invitation, followed him to his ho- 
tel: 

“T’ll never play for the Yankees 
again as long as Huggins is the 
manager. He’s trying to alibi him- 
self at my expense and I’m not go- 
ing to let him get away with it. If 
Jake still wants him to manage his 
club, he can get somebody else to 
play right field.” 

Within an hour, he was sum- 
moned to Ruppert’s office in the 
brewery. There he was closeted 
with the Colonel and Barrow. After 
15 minutes, the reporters were ad- 
mitted by Barrow. Ruppert was 
grim, tight lipped. The Babe, look- 
ing very forlorn, sat slumped in his 
chair. 

“Ruth has changed his mind,” the 
Colonel said. “He will continue to 
play for Mr. Huggins. Is that right, 
Ruth?” 

“Yes,” the Babe said. 

“Ruth is sorry about the whole 
thing,” Ruppert said. “We are all 
sorry, but it had to be.” 

One of the reporters asked when 


the Babe would be allowed to play. 

“That’s up to Huggins,’ Ruppert 
said. “Ruth will report to him when 
the team returns.” 

“And the fine?” 

“The fine goes.” 

The Babe, genuinely contrite by 
now, apologized to Huggins and was 
reinstated immediately. Only one 
month of the season remained. The 
Yankees were locked in seventh 
place and the Babe couldn’t get 
them out of it but he tried so hard 
that he raised his batting average to 
290. 

It also was in 1925 that Lou Geh- 
rig, out of Columbia University and 
seasoned on the Yankees’ farm club 
in Hartford, returned to the Sta- 
dium to stay and, on June 1, re- 
placed Pipp at first base and began 
his almost incredible run of 2,130 
consecutive games. It was in 1926 
that the Babe and Lou first really 
teamed up to give the Yankees the 
greatest one-two punch in baseball 
history. Ruth, of course, always was 
the dominant member of this maul- 
ing combination. Lou never resented 
this. He was as great an admirer of 
the Babe as any kid in the bleach- 
ers and was content to walk in his 
shadow. The time would come when 
relations between them would be 
strained almost to the breaking 
point but that would not be until 
years later. 

Rebuilt now after the debacle of 
1925, the Yankees crashed to the 
pennant again as Ruth hit .372 and 
hammered out 47 home runs, but 
they could not prevail against the 
Cardinals in the World Series al- 
though the Babe made four home 
runs. 

So pleased were Ruppert, Barrow 
and Huggins by the Babe’s earnest 
efforts and solid results that his sal- 
ary, which had remained static at 


$52,000, was jumped to $70,000 for 
1927. , 

That was the year, 1927. The year 
in which the Babe reached his 
greatest heights, and in which the: 
Yankees, with Gehrig, Tony Laz- 
zeri, Meusel, Earle Combs, Joe Du- 
gan, Mark Koenig, Pat Collins and 
Johnny Grabowski swinging behind 
him and Hoyt, Herb Pennock, 
George Pipgras and Wilcey Moore 
pitching superbly, ‘they set an 
American League record by win- 
ning 110 games, and the pennant by 
17. Officially, the flag was theirs 
when they won a doubleheader 
from the Red Sox in Boston on 
Labor Day. To the rest of the 
league, however, the race was over 
as early as the Fourth of July when, 
at the Stadium, they repulsed the 
Senators, who had moved up on 
them in June. The Yankees not only 
beat them in a doubleheader but the 
scores—12-1 and 21-1—terrified all 
the other clubs. 

The Babe hit .356 that year and 
reached the still unmatched total of 
60 home runs. Gehrig, hitting .378, 
made 47 homers. Many of these 
came with Ruth, just ahead of him 
in the batting order, on base. Pic- 
tures in the newspapers of Ruth 
having scored, shaking hands with 
Gehrig crossing the plate, or Geh- 
rig, waiting his turn to hit, shaking 
hands with Ruth crossing the plate, 
became commonplace. 

So great was the demand in the 
minor-league cities within the orbit 
of the Yankees’ travel to see them 
in action that exhibition games in 
St. Paul, Dayton, Buffalo, Toronto, 
and Indianapolis were arranged and 
even Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
having no American League teams, 
got into the act. The Babe, natural- 
ly, was the one the fans wanted 
most to see. 

He never failed them, on or off 
the field. He took bows and ex- 
changed greetings with his idolators 
from train windows or platforms. 
He hit home runs the like of which 
they’d never seen. In Toronto, boys 
swarming out of the bleachers in 
the eighth inning, so hemmed him 
in and so steadfastly refused to dis- 
perse that it was necessary to call 
the game. In Indianapolis, an over- 
flow crowd good naturedly razzed 
him when he failed to hit a ball out 
of the infield in three times at bat. 
On his fourth try, his towering 
smash cleared the right-field fence 
and the street beyond and, when 
last seen by those in the roof-top 
press box, was bouncing from box 
car to box car in the adjacent 
freight yards. 


Yankee owner Col. Jacob Ruppert al- 
ways handled signing of Ruth, took no 
money for him when he went to Braves. 
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“T guess I didn’t show those peo- 
ple something!” he exulted on his 
return to the dugout. “Make fun of 
me, will they?” 

At Sing Sing Prison, where the 
Yankees also played, he hit two 
home runs, one over the right-field 
wall, the other over the wall in cen- 
ter field, where the yard is deepest. 
No one ever had hit a ball over that 
wall and the delight of the prison- 
ers was equalled only by that of the 
Babe. The thrill he got from hitting 
a home run, even in an exhibition 
game, had its part in his tremendous 
success. Once, when he was in re- 
tirement and he and Frank Frisch 
were cutting up old touches, he 
Said: 

“The way the other teams used to 
shift to right field for me, I could 
have hit .600 just by lobbing the 
ball into short left field.” 

“Why didn’t you?” Frisch asked. 

And the Babe said: “Because the 
people wanted to see me hit home 
runs and I got a kick out of hitting 
them.” 

As the 1927 pennant race had 
been a cake walk for the Yankees, 
so was the World Series with the 
Pirates. It was over in four games. 
Ruth hit .400 and his two homers 
helped to wreck the hapless foes. 

Lost in the clamor over the Babe’s 
home-run accumulation was the 
fact that nine years after he had 
been truly rated as the best left- 
handed pitcher in either league, he 
had become the best outfielder, Al- 
though he made some spectacular 
catches, his book on the hitters was 
so complete that he was able to 
make plays easily that lesser out- 
fielders could have made only with 
a great flourish—or not at all. Much 
Was said at the time about the 
velocity of Meusel’s throws from 
the outfield. Babe didn’t have Bob’s 
power but his accuracy exceeded 
Bob’s to a point where it bordered 
on perfection. 

Nineteen-twenty-eight . . . and 
the big offensive rolled again. Ruth 
wasn’t getting quite as many sin- 
gles, doubles and triples as he did 
the year before but his home-run 
pace again was terrific. Pennant 
bound once more, Ruth—and some 
others—also were picking up speed 
once more on the candle-light cir- 
cuit. 

The Yankees had a long lead in 
August when they were hamstrung 
by injuries. Among the walking 
wounded was the Babe, who had a 
bad charley-horse in his right leg 
and aggravated it daily by his in- 
sistence on playing when he should 
have been on the bench. They were 
overtaken by the Athletics but 
belted the A’s back to second place 
in a Sunday doubleheader at the 
Stadium in September and two days 
later, the Babe virtually clinched 
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Brawn and brains of the triumphant Yankee teams of the Twenties were Ruth, mana- 
ger Miller Huggins, and Gehrig. Huggins once suspended Ruth, fined him $5,000. 


the flag for them when he beat the 
A’s with a home run. His batting 
average that season was a mere .323 
—but he had racked up 54 home 
runs. He and Gehrig combined to 
destroy the Cardinals in the World 
Series, which was wrapped up in 
four games. Lou hit .545 and made 
four home runs, the Babe hit .625 
and, in the final game, hit homers in 
three successive times at bat. 

The Series ended in St. Louis and 
the train ride of the Yankees back 
to New York was a wild one. At the 
height of the celebration, the Babe 
ripped the shirts off the backs of the 
other players, Huggins, the club 
officials, the newspapermen and, 
finally, Ruppert fell into his 
clutches. As the Babe stripped him 
to the waist, the Colonel, who never 
before had been manhandled, mur- 
mured: 

“Is this usual, Ruth?” 

Shortly after the opening of the 
1929 season, the Babe was married 
to Mrs. Claire Hodgson, a widow 
with a teen-age daughter. He had 
been married once before, to a girl 
named Helen Woodring in his early 
years with the Red Sox, but she had 
died in a fire, leaving him with an 
infant daughter. The Babe, unable 
to care for the child himself, had 
placed her with her mother’s rela- 
tives but now that he was married 
again and had a home of his own 
after years living in one hotel after 
another, he sent for her. 

“I got a wife and a family all in 


one day,” he said, with a big grin. 

The second Mrs. Ruth was to ex- 
ert a tremendous influence in his 
life. It was she who put an end to 
his wild spending and, with the help 
of Christy Walsh, his business man- 
ager, saw to it that a substantial 
part of his earnings was salted away 
in annuities that, in the shadowed 
years ahead, served his needs so 
well. 

That year, despite Ruth’s consist- 
ent thumping at the plate—a .345 
average and 46 homers—the Yan- 
kees fell off the pace, finishing sec- 
ond as the Athletics were first under 
the wire and, as the season waned, 
Huggins, who had been in poor 
health for some time, died within 
five days after a carbuncle spread 
poison through his weakened sys- 
tem. The Babe, who had come to 
love the little man who once had so 
sharply slapped him down, was 
deeply affected and followed him to 
his grave in Cincinnati. 

There was a rumor that Ruth 
would be Huggins’s successor and 
he made no secret of his willingness 
to accept the post but Barrow, 
whose province it was to select the 
hew manager, settled on Bob Shaw- 
key after futile attempts to sign 
Donie Bush, Eddie Collins and Ar- 
thur Fletcher, then a coach with the 
Yankees. As to the Babe, Barrow 
said; 

“No one admires him more than 
I do—as a player. As a manager, J 
never even considered him.” 
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And so for the first time, but not 
the last, the Babe was passed over, 
but in recognition of his continuing 
great contributions to the team even 
in a losing season, he was rewarded 
with a two-year contract calling for 
$80,000 a year. 

Shawkey did well in 1930, consid- 
ering that the Yankee regulars, 
Ruth and Gehrig excepted, were 
wearing out (Babe’s final marks 
were .359 and 49 home runs; Lou’s 
.379 and 41) and finished third. But 
some of the players with whom Bob 
had served in the ranks had not 
been too responsive to his leader- 
ship and Ruppert and Barrow de- 
cided to make a change. This time 
they chose Joe McCarthy, who had 
just been released by the Cubs, and 
the Babe seriously was upset. 

So were some of the other play- 
ers, who felt that he deserved the 
elevation, and it was a divided camp 
into which McCarthy moved at Si. 
Petersburg in 1931. Joe, hard- 
boiled, a disciplinarian and a per- 
fectionist, whipped the malcontents 
quickly into line. He knew that the 
Babe regarded him as an interloper 
but he knew also that when the sea- 
son opened, the Babe would put his 
personal feelings aside and play for 
him as whole-heartedly as he had 
for Huggins. Relations between 
them were not friendly, however, 
and never would be. 

Ruth raised his batting average to 
.373 and unloaded 46 homers as the 
Yanks finished second, but that 
winter his salary was cut to $75,000. 
Much as he grumbled about that, he 
was back swinging as hard as ever 
in 1932 as, for the first time, Mc- 
Carthy drove the club to a pennant. 
In the third game of the World Se- 
ries with the Cubs, Babe brought off 
one of his most amazing feats. 


WHEN the Series began, the Cubs 

rode him hard and never let up 
and now it was the third game, 
played in Chicago and, in the third 
inning, Charlie Root, pitching for the 
Cubs, blazed a fast ball over the 
plate. The Babe grinned at the yap- 
ping Cub bench-warmers and held 
up one finger. He took a second strike 
and repeated the gesture. Then, 
with his right arm, he waved toward 
the wall in right center—and on 
the next pitch, hammered the ball 
over the wall in right center, 

As an indication of his faculty 
of thinking like a champion, there 
was his reply to a remark made at 
nine o’clock that night by columnist 
Joe Williams. 

“If you’d missed that ball, you 
sure would have looked like a 
sucker,” Joe said. 

“By God!” Babe exclaimed. “I 
sure would have, wouldn’t I?” 

The Yankees closed out the Series 
in the fourth game and Ruth, with 
his great show against Root and an- 


other homer besides, once more was 
the big hero, but time was running 
out on him. McCarthy was rebuild- 
ing the team about him and he was 
hard pressed now to keep up with 
the younger fellows and with 
Gehrig, too, and for the 1933 season, 
the Yankees proposed to slash his 
salary to $50,000. 

“No,” the Babe said. 

He had held out before but never 
had he been as determined about it 
as he was this time. While Barrow 
handled the signing of all the other 
players, Ruppert claimed for him- 
self the distinction, each year, of 
signing the Babe. There were sey- 
eral meetings between them in New 
York during the winter but the 
Babe was adamant about not taking 
the $50,000. 

He didn’t either. He signed for 
$52,000. 

It was about that time that Ruth 
and Gehrig broke over what Lou 
considered an overbearing, pater- 
nalistic attitude on the Babe’s part, 
Lou’s final words being, roughly: 
“You mind your business and [ll 
mind mine.” 

The reconciliation did not come 
until six years later, although they 
were frigidly polite to each other 
during the brief remainder of the 
Babe’s career with the Yankees and 
when, occasionally, they met there- 
after. It was on ‘Gehrig Apprecia- 
tion Day” at the Stadium in 1939 
that the Babe came out of the stands 
and threw his arms around Lou and 
there were tears in the eyes of both 
of them. 

The Babe slowed down rapidly 
through the 1933 season, his aver- 
age dropping to .301 and his home 
runs to 34 as the Yanks wheeled 
home in second place. In 1934, it 
was plain that he was woefully near 
the end. But McCarthy wisely made 
no move to bench him. 

In view of the Babe’s managerial 
aspirations and his growing criti- 
cism of McCarthy, he obviously was 
no longer of service to the Yankees. 
When Judge Emil Fuchs, owner of 
the Boston Braves, expressed an in- 
terest in him they gracefully gave 
the Babe his unconditional release. 
Fuchs was willing to pay but Rup- 
pert would take no money for his 
greatest star. 

And so, on February 25, 1935, the 
Babe passed from New York, leav- 
ing him a thousand memories of his 
greatness. His experience with the 
Braves was short-lived and un- 
happy, for all he succeeded in doing 
was to confuse the players by his 
presence on the bench, since they 
didn’t. know exactly what his status 
was, and to disrupt McKechnie’s 
operations because Bill didn’t know, 
either. He served briefly with the 
Dodgers as a coach. But that asso- 
ciation was an unhappy one, too. 
At the end of the 1938 season he 


retired from baseball for good. 

Thereafter his time was given 
over mainly to playing golf in the 
North in the summer and in Florida 
in the winter until, late in 1946, he 
became ill. He spent nearly three 
months in the French Hospital in 
New York, where he underwent an 
operation on his neck to alleviate 
the condition. It merely prolonged 
his life for a little while, for he had 
a cancer and there was no hope of 
his recovery. 


(NE day Frank Stevens, head of the 

catering firm and an old friend 
of the Babe’s, went to see him in 
the hospital. 

“T’m not going to die in this room, 
Frank,” the Babe said, “I’m going 
to get out in the sun again and have 
some fun.” 

So, in the spring of 1947, he was 
in Florida, again, where he had 
spent so many happy and exciting 
days and nights. He visited the 
Yankees and the other ball clubs 
training in that state and, though 
enfeebled and wasted, he enjoyed 
himself. One day, seated in a box 
at Al Lang Field in St. Petersburg, 
he pointed to a hotel across the 
street from the right-field fence. 

“T hit that hotel with a ball once,” 
he said. “I really hit the tar out of 
that ball!” 

Among those in the box was a 
young reporter who wasn’t im- 
pressed. 

“That wasn’t much of a drive for 
you,” he said. 

“Hell!” the Babe said. “This park 
wasn't here then. We played in the 
old one, back there where the park- 
ing space is!” 

The young reporter’s eyes popped, 
“Oh!” he said, and there was awe 
in his voice, 

The Babe hung on gamely that 
summer, even making several ap- 
pearances at the Stadium where, as 
in the old days, the fans rose to 
greet him with cheers. But with 
the coming of another spring he was 
bed-ridden and, on August 16, 1948, 
he died. 

Every once in a while since then, 
when a big hitter in the majors gets 
into a hot home-run streak, the 
sports pages start comparing his 
record with that of Ruth’s at a com- 
parable date. Someday, probably, a 
hitter will get 60 or more homers 
and, thus, go down in the record 
book along with the Babe. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that anyone will 
ever exceed or duplicate his rec- 
ords as a hitter and 
pitcher. And no matter 
what the record books 
of the future show 
there certainly will 
never be another Babe 
Ruth. 

We were lucky there 
was one. 
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Statistics Tell The Story 


FELLER LEMON 


By Allan 


staff, leads a select group of seven active major-league 

pitchers who have won at least 20 games a season 
three or more times. The one-time fireballing ace has 
topped the 20-victory mark six times out of a total of 13 
complete seasons in the American League. Next in line 
are Bob Lemon and Warren Spahn (5), Robin Roberts, 
Johnny Sain and Hal Newhouser (4) and Vic Raschi (3). 
Five other current big-league pitchers have posted 20- 
game seasons twice each and 15 hurlers have succeeded 
in doing it once, bringing the total number to 27 active 
pitchers who have had at least one 20-game year in the 
majors. 

In each of his six years as a 20-game winner, Feller 
was the top man in the AL in wins (tieing for the lead 
in 1946). Once, in 1948, he missed the select circle by one, 
compiling a 19-15 record. His feat of leading the league 
in victories six times equals a record set by two other 


Be FELLER, dean of the Cleveland Indians’ mound 


No. of times 


winning 1946 1947 
20 


BOB FELLER (a) 26*-15 20*-11 
BOB LEMON 

WARREN SPAHN 

HAL NEWHOUSER (b) 
ROBIN ROBERTS 
JOHNNY SAIN 

vic RASCHI 

MIKE GARCIA 

LARRY JANSEN 

MEL PARNELL 

HOWIE POLLET 


EARLY WYNN 


21 -10 
26*-9 


20 -14 21 -12 


21 +5 


21*-10 


NNHNNHN WERE EU UD 


24*-15 


Here’s the dope sheet on 20-game winners. 
Bob Feller leads the current parade, but 


the marks of Matty and Johnson are safe 


Roth 


pitching greats, Grover Alexander in the NL and Walter 
Johnson in the AL. 

Bob Lemon, also of the Indians, who made it five out 
of the past six years, came close to getting another 20- 
victory year in 1951, when he won 17 games. The National 
League’s top 20-game winner today, Warren Spahn of 
the Milwaukee Braves, reached the magic figure in, five 
out of seven years. Robin Roberts, the perfectionist of 
the Philadelphia Phillies, holds the longest current con- 
secutive streak of 20-game seasons with four since 1950. 

When it comes to the all-time 20-game records, you 
have to go back to those two pitching immortals, Mathew- 
son and Johnson. Matty holds the modern record. for 
most 20-game seasons with 13 and in four of those years 
he topped the 30-victory mark. Johnson set the AL rec- 
ord by winning 20 or more games for 12 seasons. They 
also established the league records for consecutive 20- 
game years, Matty with 12 and Johnson with ten in a row. 


1949 1950 1951 1953 


21*-12 


22*-8 
20 -14 22 -10 23*-11 22 -11 21 -15 
217-14 21*-17 22 -14 23*.7 
20 -11 21 -15 28*-7 23*-16 
20 -13 
21 -10 21 -8 21 -10 
20 -13 22 -11 
23*-11 
25*.7 21 -8 
20 -9 
20 -13 23 -12 


PITCHERS WHO HAVE WON 20 GAMES ONCE: in 1947—Branca (21-1 2). in 1949—Kinder (23-6), Kellner (20-12). 
In 195 1—Maglie (23 *-6), Roe (22-3), Lopat (21-9), Newcombe (20-9), Garver (20-12), Dickson (20-16). 


In 1952—Shantz (24*-7), Reynolds (20-8), 


In 1953—Porterfield (22*-10), Erskine (20-6), Haddix (20-9), Trucks (20-10). 


(a) Feller's 20-game seasons prior to 1946: 1939 (24*-9), 1940 (27*-11), 1941 (25 *-13). 


(b) Newhouser's 20-game seasons prior to 1946: 1944 (29*-9), 1945 (25*-9), 


* Indicates led league or tied for lead in victories, 
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SPORT’S 1954 
FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Keep this composite schedule handy for the big dates of your favorite grid teams 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


SEPTEMBER 
Friday, Sept. 17 


Miss. Southern VS.. . Alabama (25-19) 
(at bide is Ala.) 

Newberry .. -Furman (0-33) 
North Texas St te | Mississippi (7-40) 
(at Meniphis; Tenn. ) 

FAR WEST 
Colorado Col A escent Denver (13-19) 
Stanford ...... at...Col. Pacific (20-25) 
Washington State..... at... .Southern Solterae 

13-19 

Saturn Sept. 18 
Presbyterian .........Gt....... Clemson (7-33) 
RSGOPONU MC Scie tay e's wt lks a i aes Florida State 
MGR: stan ae a g.o.e o\als at.Georgia Tech (13-27) 
Maryland ........... Ol Gen aistees .- Kentuck 
Memphis State....... Ci ere Miss. State (6-34 
Randolph-Macon ..... oh Haseots Richmond (0-28) 
DAVISON Mie ore oie .5:s nein a a Fara .s gels nro mieleinte V.M.!. 
North Carolina State. ea slate aiaeahe Virginia Tech 
MIDWEST 

Cincinnati ........... Sips aa ois VETS Detroit 


(Scores shown in parentheses are for 1953 games) 


ru Dakota State...at........... lowa State 

Bora AHA at........Kansas (13-0) 

Goterads A&M....... at..Kansas State (14-13) 

Emporia State........ Ch Acs See iek x Wichita 
SOUTAWEST 

New Mexico A&M.....at........ Arizona (7-46) 


Hawaii . Arizona State 


Houston . at. Baylor (37-7) 
Florida at. -Rice (16-20) 
Texas Tec at. Texas A&M (14-27) 
EOStus eesti Olvcaiesieas Texas (20-7) 
Sul Ross State. at. .Texas Western (7-26) 
Hardin-Simmons GET Re tees Tulsa (13-14) 
McMurry ..........-.. at.. West Texas State 

(20-20) 

FAR WEST 
New Mexico r sat Brigham Young (12-12) 
Oklahoma California 
Drake a ... Colorado 
Oregon . -at. Idaho (25-6) 
Fort Lewis. .at. ... Montana 
Utah State.... .at. an Jose State 
San Diego NTC SPs 0% s.s:e0. 0.9.0 pe U.C.L.A. 
Utaiin sees ses at. ashington (14-21) 
Oklahoma A&M....... te. nae Wyoming (20-14) 
Friday, Sept. 24 
SourH 

Fries « -c-aninspisiticlgmiaBlt's croiaia'e ofsviaie Miami, Fla 


Hampden-Sydney ..... Cesc wes sistas Richmond 
MIDWEST 
Denver .......-+-- Cbinistca.<'oes Drake (33-14) 
FAR WEST 
Arizona State.....-.. at Brigham Young (26-18) 
Pittsburgh ..........- at....Southern California 
Saturday, Sept. 25 
EA 

South Carolina...... pa niet oft ests 
Brandeis ...........-. Ct eee Boston U. rere 
Colgate .......02 000 eObe weer ees Cornell (7-27) 
Holy Cross..........--at.....Dartmouth (28-6) 
Albright ....,..... ' ee atetwiere Lafayette (7-28) 
Bucknell) sc ccice ene oa ‘isilesterg (13-18) 

(at ierabay. Pa.) 
William & Mary....... Co Ano Navy (6-6) 
Duke tose cies ee SGP ES ole cere ae Pennsylvania 
Rutgers Lusies Ga ceecGtee «oss. PrIRCOTON UM CZ=9) 
Villanova ..........4- Ci eee Syracuse (14-13) 
Connecticut ......... Hie nie oie sieeve Yale (0-32) 
SOUTH 

GChatiatoods. ke Chel n e's Ctiagenesse ees .. Auburn 
Po oreor mate alata Cbsiya ac.cln sees. Citadel 
Stetson, 2. c2es ey sees Kibale oie wicuves Davidson 
VEMLIS xe ce cisteple ++.VS....George Mosiegt 
(13-14) 

(at Alssandric: Va.) 
Clemson .....--. ; dameu acs ... Georgia 


Posing no problem at all, these smart new models give top 
performance at every touch of the toe. City Club shoes 
are casual, authentically styled for every occasion... 
made of finest leathers. For the best lookin’ shoes 
with comfort from every curve... get City Clubs. 


PRICED RIGHT ®*825 To $1525 some styles slightly higher 


Florida .......... 


t....Georgia Tech (0-0) 
Mississippi .. 


S..<....Kentucky (22-6) 
(at Memphis, Tenn.) 

Alabama ....... + Gt. .........L.8.U. (7-7) 
North Carolina. . -.at..North Carolina State 


(7-29) 

Miss. State..........vs.......Tennessee (26-0) 
{at Memphis, Tenn.) 

Memphis State....... Ghisies vee + Tulane 

Baylor ......... Ve netnn Vanderbilt (47-6) 

Wake Forest....... seesess+s. Virginia Tech 
(at Richmond, Va.) 

Lehigh ........ OPociv tuteseicea rginia 


Washington x Lee... ‘vs..West Virginia eas 
(at Charleston, W. Va.) 
MIDWEST 


DOYTOW Fos as5s0, sane aie Gisiess Cincinnati (0-27) 
Boston Col........... at.......Detroit (33-20) 
Penn. State... ........6€bicc se ces wis'ecrs:s Ilinois 
Michigan State. aig Clbote ie a'e's -++-lowa (21-7) 
U.C.L.A. Petia anise Ghee seiee «Kansas (19-7) 
Nebraska ..... WaissseOterca eas: - Minnesota 
lowa State..........at, -Northwestern (0-35) 
ONC Ton tee egies --at. ....Notre Dame 
Indiana .......... +. at. ...Ohio “State (12-36) 
Missouri §...0.cececscs Cpe Purdue (14-7) 
Utah State........... Cte, were Wichita (14-7) 
Marquette ...,.......at..... Wisconsin (11-13) 
SOUTHWEST 

WLC Beet y SISA EE LL een Arkansas (7-27) 
Hardin-Simmons . an: -New Mexico A&M 

(39-0) 
BCA UT RAR AROS Her 18h DE IC) Oklahoma 
Okishome TREM cE seaNeiehct soak Texas A&M 

(at Dalles, Tex.) 

West Texas State....at...Texas Tech (14-40) 
PROMMUITY, tas eon veo bs cece Texas Western 
FAR WEST 
San Jose State..... t....California (14-34) 
Colorado A&M....... at......Colorado (7-13) 
NGRO; Revs cstre ses A sate Oregon State (0-19) 
SINTON 5 0's vie ad's pNSic a tdinc%'s Oregon (7-0) 
(at ‘Portland, Ore.) 

New Mexico. Nepedtalap sae San ie rath 
AVIZONG fo usiesieg ns 0s GE. oss 00-05 Utah 1(7-28) 
Col; Pacific: .. 2 sess V8.0. 5 0% Washington State 

(20-26) 

(at Spokes: Wash.) 
Michigan ..... a tanto sat A aWieninstoy (50-0) 
Kansas State.........at.......0 Wyoming 


OCTOBER 


Friday, Oct. 1 
OUT 


Presbyterian '.4 625 i. 1@8).00 vswus casos 
Baylor ......... at... ‘Miami, Fla. Gr 33) 
“MIDWEST 
Quantico Marines ....at.......... ++-- Detroit 
loplie fF ocaeoeice aes 28Facestas « + Drake (27-0) 
FAR WEST 
Maryland ........... BTie a ata als essle'o'a U.C.L.A 


ete Oct. 2 
ST 


Muhlenberg .......... ks ances: Albright (0-6) 
Gettysburg .......... at.. - Bucknell (26-13) 
Princeton wc 202s.ne0s cee Cubs trac : Columbia (20- 19) 
Boston Osis es nak CO OE F ee Connecticut 
Navy) sc csccs soe vee seGh..... : Dartmouth (55-7) 
Massachusetts. Seer) Sees ++++ Harvard 
Colgate ............. Pi caste Holy Cross (6-19) 
Carnegie Tech........ Ca ees ees Lafayette 
Delaware ............ GETS swie'e'e Lehigh (26-13) 
Minnesota ........... at... Pittsburgh (35-14) 
Fordham ............ Biren acc Rutgers (40-13) 
Penn State...........at...2. Syracuse (20-14) 
Boston College isis oye ana eaiaee Temple 
Mississippi ........... -. Villanova 
BROWN ies apeeice steer C) BR patos Yale (0-13) 
seurr 
Vanderbilt occai<5s eVSsena, 5 Alabama (12-21) 
(at Mobile, Ala.) 

Davidson ....... ae Ee ev Us Siaeel (14-38) 
Virginia Tech ot ++. Clemson 
Tennessee ... . Duke (7-21) 
Anbar ssc. joo on 2 eee «._ Florida (16-7) 
Texas A&M .......... Ace he werd (14-12) 

esis chiles winters Kentucky (6-6) 
Arkansas State . -Miss. State 

Tewlon ersestatsete > hmond (7- 13) 
West Virginia ........ : pei Carolina (14-20) 
No. Carolina ..... sMYasaidisiasives © ae Tulane 
Geo. eS maareR - . Virginia (20-24) 
No. Caro. St. Wake Forest (7-20) 


Wm. & Mary, tek Vs. Washington & Lee (7- 33) 
(at Norfolk, Va.) 


MIDWEST 

TUS) o's precited tohieew ¢ ot.. Cincinnati (7-14) 
Col. Pacific 3 sada 
Montana 

Colorado . Kansas (212) 
Missouri at...Kansas State (16-6) 
Miami, FL) Pee ++... Marquette 
Wisconsin A Amer Michigan State 
Army .... SAT Sceclan pats Michigan 
lowa State .. tetas s Nebraska (19-27) 
So. California A) IC eee Northwestern 
Purdue ... . at . Notre Dame (7-37) 
California ........... Ohio State (19-33) 


SouTHWesr 


Tex. Western -at.Arizona State (28-27) 


Trinity, Tex. Silat Hardin-Simmons (27-21) 
Utah State . 5rd Ci ay ata New Mexico (6-0) 
Cornell 02. «ve 2a sous Ch er Rice (7-28) 
Georgia Tech ........ at... So. Methodist (6-4) 
N. Mexico A&M...... VEca eine o's ae Sul Ross State 
(at Pecos, Texas) 
Arkansas ............ OP ives. cs. (13-6) 
Oklahoma A&M....... at... Texas ech (13: ant 
Washington State ....at.........0.e00 Tex 
Midwestern .......... at.W. Texas State (14- 20) 
FAR WEST 
Brigham Young ....... at.Colorado A&M (12-34) 
San Jose St........... a Saisie awe! Idaho (34-6) 
Washington .,....... -Oregon State (28-0) 
(at Portland, Ore.) 
Utah) os meptpieie rast AS A aie da ne reg ion 
WNINGIS) 3.0 Way aoe s nae CMe Stanford a 1) 
DERVOF scsidis Seles he ont: hae Wyoming (13. 13) 
Friday, C Oct. 8 
AS 
Fordham ..........-- SER ap feky a uleleie wate Boston U. 
Holy Cross itr scatata cates Miami, Fla. 
Davidson . at pepe eticn (18-19) 
Montana Sooper Denver (22-13) 
ALR URES Sse igee ee rp ee - So. California 
Saturdes Oct. 9 
ST 

DEESNOUP EY arn, ccare-as hE ba eer Army (0-27) 

aMels ale niccns chacesey at: 5 Fat Boston College 
Rhode Island ......... Ca AR Brown (19-13) 
Lehigh? otiet octieces sa Misiones Colgate (13-33) 
RUF SETS reso wctary este? Cy Aer Columbia (13-7) 
) Co! RCE ARCO eee OP ria nla:< gi Sotuieutens Cornell 
Ilorverdan vis sre weie'e 100 Bihig ccikie beste Delaware 
Temple ace xe s-tas os AO er oe Bucknell (20-6) 
Lafayette ........... at....Muhlenberg (7-20) 
MEDIANS Pisce. oS) dF oreisly' have Osa cteasees Penn State 


ity Club 


ae Peters distinctive shoes for m 


at Sere a tae Serere 
os 


Style 82435 


“Dates” made easy with help of stunning models 
in full color. Wonderfully effective reminders for desk, 
den or office. FREE GALendars at your City Club 
dealer’s, or write Peters Shoe Co., Dept. S-10, 
1505 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


(offer closes March I, 1955. Open to residents of the Continental United States only) 
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Sport Schedule (—— FROM PAGE63) 


Notre Dame ...... + -.0%..., Pittsburgh (23-14) 
Pennsylvania . COLS VN Opie neater i Princeton 
SOUTH 


Tulsa .... ..at. Alabaimiet (13-41) 
Richmond Saas .. Citadel 
O37 fe ESPs ih EN ey eee ” Clemson 
(at Taekssnilile; Fla.) | 
Villanova ........0005 Otsnss-d>6 5 Florida State 
So. Caroling ......... GY. 5 isear Furman (27-13) 
BPS tress as ean Oh atest ann Georgia Tech 
WAUBRONs cab nt sel a> als Gti. «nh < poa cee entuck 
Georgia .........2465 at..No. Corolina (27-14 
Chattanooga ......... Shen cvs Tennessee (7-40) 
Miss. State ........,. EP ivinw »asitie Tulane (21-0) 
Mississippi .......... at Sak ie Vanderbilt (28-6) 
Mayland isaa a)s\av neie/ VSisrap 4.4805 30, Wake Forest 
(at Winston: “Salem, N. C.) 
Virginia Tech......... . Washington os ret 
G. Washington........ at. .West Virginia te 27) 
No. Carolina State....at....Wm. & Mary (6-7) 
MIDWEST 
Ohio State....... oie AEN te ble 3379) Ilinois (20-41) 
Michigan State....... Ate stalas Indiana (47-18) 
Munseas *.tetey co eee + at. ....lowa State (23-0) 
Orake ..... Sinan sy ++.at...lowa Tehrs, (27-20) 
Cincinnati ........... Stunna Marquette (7-31) 
OWE so ces wen cbkate Ls at......Michigan (13-14) 
Northwestern ...... Ghee wuls Minnesota (13-30) 
So. Methodist........ Ghee Ree Missouri (20-7) 
oo State......... eT Nebraska (27-0) 
OURS esas coals yi Se sk OtGicues Purdue (20-14) 
Oklahonie A&M...., pi. rast e Wichita (14-7) 
Rigi stele cits en aie gia Ota tie pele eS Wisconsin 
SOUTHWEST 
Colorado ............ CS Arizona (20-14) 
San Jose State ....... at. Arizona Stote (20-35) 
BEVlGt? te etre wnscd epee Olodcsna Arkansas (14-7) 
Howard Payne........ Ri Rshe poteset N. Mexico A&M 
Hardin-Simmons ...... faa Texas State (14-10) 
Tex. Western......... ..Texas Tech (6-27) 
Oblohomal 5. ois fogs NSii soso ee Texas (19-14) 
(at Dallas, Tex.) 
FAR WEST 
ROW as «PG ps.iacmdnye at. Brigham Young (33-32) 
Oregon ss ea2.42. se ne tonnes California (0-0) 
Wyoming .....-...... at.Colorado A&M (21-14) 
Utah State........... t...Fresno State (46-6) 
Texos A&M........... Gt 4% Houston (14-14) 
IGGNG Mee dew sess at....Col. Pacific (0-33) 
IN Vin cid ve isiaesre w allsipco-ate 9 .. Stanford 
Retire. Wirurilan vats at... Washington (22-6) 
Oregon Sinden zene at Washington State (7-0) 
Friday, Oct. 15 
AST 
Boston College....... Ries suey Fordham (20-13) 
SOUTH 
Woke Forest.......... Cesc ns om G. Washington 
Miss. State......... pebltatavens% % Miami, Fla. 
4 MIDWEST 
Villanova ...... ‘ Oe Pea Detroit (0-27) 
Saturday, Oct. 16 
Syracuse ............ et awe ey Boston U. (14-14) 
Princeton .........5.% igttata ets Brown (27-13) 
Lafayette ........... Gly ccs sidan sae uffalo 
Colgate ...........,. Dortmouth (24-14) 
Columbia ..........44 Sites Cums Harvard (6-0) 
Marquette ........... Cle Pete Holy Cross (13-7) 
Muhlenberg .......... at Lebanon Valley (39-14) 
Gettysburg .......... atiaory ++. Lehigh (22- ‘hs 
iene Seb avin ot cE eaDM SRR S hp ate Nav 
W. Virginia. .......... -Penn State (20- 19) 
Washington & Lee..... ot Per Be Pers Pennsylvania 
Wm. & Mary ......... CNP eo te et utgers 
Bucknell cis ise. a wis atenoon:, Temple (21- 7) 
Cornell ............. GE fa wider ae Yale (0-0) 
SOUTH 
AYMY) 2 vsaces sd te wumGt deicit ¢asveh. Duke (14-13) 
Kentucky ....-.. ese AP cat tetas eae (26-13) 
ETT Sa ree rnin at... . Furman (0-27) 
Vanderbilt ........... Be wi bile Pod wich ally roth Georgia 
AUB cate. stat cisidreicm ia ..Georgio Tech (6- 36) 
Texos Tech .......... nh aiginly § Rapele wee ee 5.U. 
No. Carolina ...,..... Otei wats. Moryland (0-26) 
CUED Ce Sores rr ot.... Mississippi (14-45) 
Virginia Tech......... OFera awa Richmond (21-7) 
Alabomo ..........4. GPs costa Tennessee (0-0) 
Ct area hart othe Ce i ye, Virginia (21-6) 
phe 
Hardin-Simmons ......at........... Cincinnati 
Colorado ............ ot. slowa St. (41-34) 
Oklahoma ........,.. Bante e742 Kansas (45-0) 
OU OIS Genesis ures!s + Gt, ices Minnesota (27-7) 
| CELCE CS Na eee iran Otosicsa see Missouri (7-14) 
Oregon State ........ Ot. scenes e5 » Nebraska 
Michigan ............ at. .Northwestern (20-12) 
Michigan State ...... Gren coaeee otre Dame 
NOW sia falallc ON naisle ote pa ad biyn ys wey Ohio State 
DrGKe vs, - is sb dss aly on ‘South Dakota (18-0) 
PUT ONG Meicrmvulsscicaels: oe - Wisconsin (19-28) 
SOUTH 
BOGNGN oie sn, sue wiaie bine. Ch yee lee «+» Arizona 
Washington .......... Ober vwets nae tee Baylor 
Arizona State......... at... .Midwestern (12-12) 
RIOUSTON Se eics od does a at.Oklahoma A&M (7-14) 
So. Methodist........ Re ee, Rice (12-7) 
1 on |S Fie Sie eee 4 Ghee ats Texas A&M (7-20) 
ALKONSOS) <i. oiencs Otis ssuielen'y Texas (7-16) 
Trinity, Tex.. Oe BS tee ce. Tex. panes 
Kansas’ State......... at sure hte ott 
N. Mexico A&M....... \W. Texas St. Ag. 43) 
FAR West 
Wosh. State........- of........... California 
Col. Pocific.........., GP ccnent Colorado A&M 


Utah State :Montana (33-14) 


soauness PATHS °F 


So. California. ......-V5,..-.65+ Oregon (7-13) 
(at Portland, Ore.) 
Stanford ....... 4 Fate lss U.C.L.A. (21-20) 
DenVer ...-...-.0s0. Th yee ....Utoh (6-40) 
New Mexico......... Sipe one Wyoming (9-7) 
iia Oct. 21 
ure 
Clemisai 25 cop vs cna aes ans So. Carolina 


Houston) os. yok 5 nas su St eS Sor Villanova 
SeurH 
Furmon .......ss0055 .-Dovidson (34-0) 
lat Charlotte, N.C.) 

Wm. & Mary....+..-. Sie: Washington (12-7) 
Maryland ......... ; Miami, Fla. (30-0) 
MiDWES} 

TUISG) b> cacegakes esis 8 ve ae 5 Detroit (0-33) 
FAR wees 
Wichita ...... «Denver (12-12) 

Satie “Oct. 
Springfield ...........0t........ Boston College 
Temple. i s433 ec ewe be mal Gia ety a's 9 Fiartles# wl Brown 
Lafayette ......... “ 331 once er Gurics 4) Bucknell 
AEIRY Fs fens Gre ties cote «+++ Columbia (40-7) 
Muhlenberg .......... Gettysburg (19-20) 
Dartmouth ..........a%.... arvard (14-20) 
ston Uss cave. sas eH are Holy Cross (7-20) 
Rutgers .........54. Biare. cca k veveeee Lehiah 
MY akots rain Gia oraltote at....Pennsylvania (6-9) 
Northwestern ......,.a¢....; Pittsburgh (27-21) 
Cornall) oc -cetk eas Ot. ie Princeton (26-19) 
Colgate... neces. Ore. ene Yale (7-7) 
SOUTH 

Miss. State .....,-. waite +.-Alabama (7-7) 
Florida State......... tsiyiteshosl nus eee Auburn 
Presbyterian ......... ah rien: Citadel (14-20) 
Kentucky ............ . Georgia Tech 
Florida: vsivee sores a “etisuisiana ‘State (21-27) 
Se Sa Wat oe anos at....No. Carolina State 

(31-0) 
Woke Forest ......... at. .No. Carolina (13-18) 
Washington & Lee..._. | ee ae Richmond (19-27) 
Datos Sass cys x53 Le sorte Tennessee 
Georgia ........+.4.. ant + Saha s Tulane (16-14) 
Virginia Tech: ........VS.....--- Virginia (20-6) 

(at Roanoke, Va.) 
MPT. West Virginia (20-52) 
“at ‘Bluefield, W. Va.) 
MID WEST 
Kavier, O.. .....s500. at - Cincinnati (6-20) 
Bradley: ¢«i =<. sceer $9 5 erie te Sua Drake (13-21) 
Syrticuse), VW 4-1 ca070s, BS SoSictata se Hlinois (13-20) 
Wren Wale Foire oe a Me 8 0 fs ..sisse indiano (19-13) 
Fordham ...ccses.205 ob BR Lea ae Marquette 
Purdaé. is saa¥ acereyy at. ‘Michigan State (6-0) 
Minnesote ........... Otisccse Michigan (22-0) 
lowa State.,......... Ohickies Missouri (13-6) 
Wisconsin ...........at....Ohio State (19-20) 
SOUTHWEST 
W. Texas State....... oaks Arizona State (20-39) 
Mississippi .......-.+VSe.e0ees Arkansas (28-0) 
(at Littie” Rock, Ark.) 

Texas A&M... 2.0.6... ...-00e Baylor (13-14) 
Oklahoma A&MI..... se tlecbin-oteroeens (20-0) 
(at Sin cl Tex.) 

San Diego Marines. ...at....... N. Mexico A&M 
Arizona ..-.. _.at....New Mexico (20-0) 
Tex. Western. .. ....0t..N. Texas St. (26-21) 
Kansas Stote.........at....-. Oklahoma (0-34) 
Texas ....:. 4a a them # Ouse Rice (13-18) 
Kansas . at. So, peor (6-14) 
Penn State .. T.C.U. (27-21) 
Nebraska ......----« Chines: Colorade (10-14) 
Brigham Young ae eee Montana (27-13) 
U.C.L.A. ,,.........+-0t., Oregon State (41-0) 
San Jose Stat Ae) SMO Oregon (13-26) 
Texas Tech... .- .--at,...Col. Pacific (34-7) 
California ...at. So. California (20-32) 
Washington... | er Stanford (7-13) 
Colorado A&M... Utah State (13-14) 
Idaho .....6.- Wess Wasphatoys are 


. Wyoming (13-12) 


Friday, "Oct. 


PaurH 
Wofford sive cots ees VEee ines cee new rg Citadel 
(at Giehaonicn, SiiC;) 

Richmond ........-065 CHEE Washington (7-35) 
Fordham .-.s.+-seeee -Miami, Fla, (20-0) 
MIDWEST 
Marquette ....)...-+> Ghee tans ms Detroit (19-0) 
FAR WEST 
New Mexico ........-. ete 3 Denver (20-18) 
Saturday, | Oct. 30 
Aer, 

Virginia ...... SAVIV ATs haw om bs ule a 
XQviShe Ob ie weak Sv et. Boston College a 34 

RACKS bos 5 pre give cise e RAP EE csi eis Fe Boston 

Cornell ....e.eeee és “at ae abs Columbia (27-13) 
Ooi. cece een acitieps Cfsisl vcek Harvard (0-16) 
Gettysburg -.-....... Hlvacdtias act .. Lafayette 


BroWN) sssaciaa ss ss Bie veya »-+ ++» Lehigh 
Delowore ........+-- at eVioces Muhlenberg (18- 3) 
Notre Dame,....... +seeye Navy (38-7) 


pat Baltimore, Md.) 


Penn State.. efeiuaGtons peatisy Ivana (7-13) 
Colgate ......,...... Oo Ps eee Princeton 
Temple ........ Ov p gm ARO 6 50 vind .. Rutgers 
Holy Cross .......... De. titers Syracuse (0-21) 
Dartmouth ..,........ Cigererercn 4 Yale (32-0) 
SOUTH 
Georgia ............ VSie eee Alabama (12-33) 
(at Shana, Ala.) 
TelGRe! Fos inn wala e 6 se VBS cnidie vajtre Auburn (7-34) 
(at Mobile, Ala.) 
Washington & Lee....at..... Davidson (34-7) 
wearsic Te¢hin cde cf Ges 32 sos Duke (13-10) 
Toledo ........... «.-at.....Eastern Ky. State 
Miss. Stote..... Slate afathiow a sie eset annely Florida 
Villonove ........ A Le cs Kentucky (0-19) 
Mississippi ....... A. PPE Sar L.S.U. (27-16) 
Furman .....s.-005 syoGlS a ude No. Coro. Stote 
Marylond ........, ..at...So. Carolina (24-6) 
No. Carolina......... iat eect Tennessee (6-20) 
Florida State........VS5.......005 V.M.1. (12-7) 
(at Lynchburg, Va.) 

Wm. & Mary......... t...Virginia Tech (13-7) 
Clemson ..........5. ‘ake Forest (18-0) 
(at Charlotte, N.C.) 

Pittsburgh .......... #..West Virginia (7-17) 
MIDWEST 
Col. Pacific..... sweets sic eisevee Cincinnati 
Drake Nui e Pe ying aoe’ Le ‘iowa State (12-7) 
Wisconsin ........005 ts bias ceas lowa (10-6) 
Keinsas: 224% seis «.at....Kansas State (0-7) 
Indiana ......-...... Ot. canine Fi ichigan 
Michigan Stote...... geiteois.. at Minnesota (21-0) 
Missouri ............ PRA Nebraska (23-7) 
Ohio State........... at. .Northwestern (27-13) 
SUinONS : .srebsty Vials 5 oooh Gite > asics Purdue (21-0) 
Houston .......-.0..-5 Gticteseinns aoe ichita 
SOUTHWEST 
W. Texas Stafe...... Gletsen oe Arizona (6-39) 
Arizona Stote........ ‘at Hardin-Simmons (20-27) 
Texas Western...... -at.N. Mexico A&M (39-0) 
San Jose State....... at.N. Texas State (13-13) 
ArkGASGS/ vacate wiosies at...Texas A&M (41-14) 
Baylor ,.......-. press Gti ak a% ab.bmre T.C.U. (25-7) 
So. Methodis#........ Of) 3) cata Texas (7-16) 
Oklahoma A&M....... ee Tulsa (28-14) 
FAR WEST 
U.C.L.A. at.. California (20-7) 
Montana at. Colorado A&M (32-31) 
Okiahoma ...... aGtaus «Colorado (27-20) 
Oreaon State...... .at. So. California (0-37) 
Washington Stote.....at......Stanford (19-48) 
Brigham Young.......at.,...Utah State (7-14) 
Idaho ....... 8 nee: Ola eateien ees Utech (0-21) 
OPSGOR South cnasias ous at....Washington (6-14) 


NOVEMBER 
Friday, Nov. 


SOUTH 
VACA Rta isctraire mock fan at.......,G. Washington 
MIDWEST 
Kansas State......... Cita deiesiasc ae Drake (50-0) 
Boston College....... TE pa hele , Marquette 
Satur eXss Nov. 6 
Villanova 2,652.5 s00e. GF. wens Boston U. (19-31) 
Springfield .......... GPs, cies ots wrowelei rown 
Bucknell ...........4- Gtieceewns Colgate (12-19) 
Syracuse ..,......+++ S| ey Cornell (26-0) 
Columbia ............ at... .Dartmouth (25-19) 
Muhlenberg .......... J vitiv ey Oe Lehigh (0-13) 
Dike hasan pie ngot sl- eke WSisie wo opiasiie Navy (0-0) 
(at Nerf, Va.) 
Holy, Crossisc 053s. | ee ees Penn State 
Notre Dome.......... oF Ponnsvivania (28-20) 
Harvard voc ven o oniet as Of. Sree Princeton (0-6) 
Lafayette «.......+.-+ | A ered Rutgers (13-14) 
Brandeis .........+.+. Glu. <> see s1s- Temple 
ARMY Dobe Kas a vee cts Ot ocethes oa able ». Yale 
apuie 
Miami, Fla. .......-.VS....++-- Auburn (20-29) 
(at Siradaahar, Ala. 
Newberry ....---++.-+ aE AAG ames Citadel 
Furman ...-see eee ree Curse Oe Paee: Clemson 
Catawba ..........5. <8 ie SE tn Davidson 
Georgla ingen he EVSee cee eee Florida (7-21) 
(at Taeksouvilles Fla.) 
Tennessee .......+..- Gbwersit tvs Georgia Tech 
Vanderbilf ....-...... Bice Kentucky (14-40) 
Chattanoora .-.....-. AHS Sher -S.U. 
No. Carolina State...at............ Marviand 
Mississippi .........- eats ace bin oc) Memphis State 
No, Texas State....... at fal ieee Mississippi State 
So. Carolina......... .No. Carolina (18-0) 
Wake Forest. ....-.-4+ ae areas Richmond EEE 
Alabama ......--.... tvs d caritaotecs ulane 
Wm. Marya wa wvarenalae V.M.1, (19-20) 
(at Roanoke, Va.) Z 
Washington & Lee. at aeue axatt is (27-13) 
Fordham ........++2+-Gfi...-> West Virginio 
Moe (nai 
Miami, O. .......---> PA donee cicero at ndiana 
Oklahoma ..........- .lowa State (47-0) 
Purdiie .....,0eee eens ats NE Co io, lowa (0-26) 
Nebraska ........+.--- Atirp pinay. Kansas (9-0) 
Washington State..... Bt we te Michigan State 
Witnols) dis. <secaeys 9 Ohi csre'e Mishigcs (19- =a 
egon Stote......... Otinacs oe vo nnesota 
Sclorede Pipe taw teed < Oe Otiou. Missouri (16-27) 
Pittsburgh .......-++. Virewocr. .+.Ohio State 
No. Dakota State..... Sit (Bra ee ean Wichita 
Northwestern ........ Os sas Wisconsin (13-34) 
SOUTHNIEST, 
Cincinnati ..... +--+... te. se ease Arizona State 


Texas Tech. . Shoo cd Pree he Arizona (52-27) W. Texas State.......a¢ Hardin-Simmons(14-26) FAR Ai dads 
LU PAs Dine Ones eerie Arkansas (47-0) Mississipph (sSals0¢ era Gtew gents ce race Houston Stanford .....-6sse05 Saneres (21-21) 
(at Liftic ‘Rock, Ark.) SW Oklahoma........ C1 AS ty N. Mexico A&M Kansas State......... Colorado (28-14) 
TEXOS) achive acer aeeGtare +-...Baylor (21-20) Colorado A&M........ Gives New Mexico (9-3) Brigham Young......- vs. Idaho (20-14) 
BOISE Wasseicis)s oes .s'ts'a St Sreeety te Houston (23-21) Mems05,oya505' + oops at Oklahoma A&M (14-41) (at Boise, Idah 
Montana .....-...-... at...New Mexico (13-41) Missouri Ch a we Oklahoma (7-14) Utah -at 
Deirdre tat dacscaand at Oklahoma A&M (18-14) ice Gti... Texas A&M (34-7) Oregon 
Texas AKM........... at. .So. Methodist (0-23) Texas at... -T.C.U. (13-3) So. 
ar acs PSR AS ot. rier: Leib We ee es ‘ «Texas aaen fF aa Washington 
» Texas State......, at...Trinity, Tex. - rizona one estern - 
Utah ......... "at Galorade A&M (35-14) Wyoming piety Brigham Young (27-0) Troy, Nev. a 
Brigham Young .+sDenver (19-27) Oregon State......... z Colgate . 0 ee pee cece OF tee nena Brown (7-7) 
San Jose State Col. Pacific (7-6) be Bie Wiebees es a ens ee California ioe? Cornell BF Pennsylvania (7-7) 
4 or jakota...... eats seein wee dan ads Oo sp meet See RD LA Bel li AP ru 
penarors Californie (7073) Montana State. «..--. eee Montana (13-32) yeu SOUTH Maryland. (620) 
Wyomin ‘at....Utah State (20-13) refer \ id dated gata oh Pk ag 20°20) Wm. & Mary.......+- ste 943 -Richmond (21-0) 
California ... Washington (53-25) : gee Ea oh ice ts V.M.I. (13-28) 
Washington ......--.. at $0. California (13-13) (ot R ke, Va.) 
Friday, “Nov. 12 Sap Jose State....... ot Pion a Stanford (9-54) oi une oe 
SOUTH Olorado ¢...s...505 8 REA ENS isdcot (. 
George Washington.. ..at Washington & Lee (25-7) Denver ...---+-...0es Utah State (12-21) eae 2 icaess «33 SCOHWET Oe ea ds 
Sa a Now (18 Friday, Nov. 19 Wi Teron States... scat. .Tex: Western (7-27) 
SOUTH . Texas State...... “ 
aceeel University. . Boston wollags Alabama .......-.065 it ones eats Miami, Fla, beled P3335 eer ry ine. bbl 
sn a a anaes rucrael FAR WEST Colorado A&M.....,. Tea eect Denver (21-6) 
Dartmouth of ahaa Cornell (26-28) Fresno State........+ at.San Jose State (21-27) Utah State.........., Pi aw aheey Utah (13-33) 
Lafoyett = ‘ i} - I 
Holy Grose, 22002020 lah 1002! sfordham, (20:7) Saturday, Nov. 20 Ertaays war a5 
POW Poiaeeis oo ne dvi’ Harvard (20-27) 
Reanicue itareh: fer ce ates Muhlenberg (19-7) Rulers Choe ahincoe Columbia (13-27) Nebrasker sone eee oes se bne n'y npicewenr sic Hawaii 
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World Series of Fishing 


(Continued from page 49) 

Each of his runs ends near the surface 
and is followed by a powerful dive. 
You have to go along with him, 
handling him much like you would 
a bucking bronco, yielding line to him, 
fighting skilfully with brake and rod, 
giving him his head, as they say, hop- 
ing he’ll ride himself out. As he slows 
down you're sure you'll check him 
on the next run, then not so sure as 
he bursts into another powerful dash, 
mixing up his attack with hairpin 
turns around your boat and high- 
angle dashes that send your line 
whipping back and forth across the 
deck. Finally his sharp dorsal fin 
breaks the surface, the sheen of his 
blue-green back sparkling in the sun. 
You’ve just about landed him, ex- 
cept that if you give the tired but 
canny fellow a chance to get his 
second wind, he’ll streak off again 
in another fierce break for freedom. 

This is the excitement and skill 
and test of endurance that makes 
tuna fishing a great sport. It is man 
against tuna, with enough dangers 
and thrills to satisfy any sportsman. 
In fact, the challenge of tuna fishing 
is so great that although it is usually 
an individual venture, its season 
is climaxed by a team competition 
that grips some fishermen like the 
World Series does the baseball fan. 

Anglers gather in the small fishing 
village of Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, 
in mid-September for the Interna- 
tional Tuna Cup Match, fishing’s big- 
gest and brawniest tournament. The 
matches were started in 1937, can- 
celled during the war, then picked up 
again. This month’s outing will be 
the 1ith annual tourney. Countries 
send crack teams to compete for the 
glory, a goblet (the Sharp Cup) and 
Wedgeport’s king-size tuna, The blue- 
fin tuna reaches his greatest size in 
Nova Scotia waters. The world’s rec- 
ord tuna was pulled in there during 
the 1950 matches by Commander Dun- 
ean Hodgson, a Canadian naval officer. 
The fish weighed 977 pounds. Landed 
after an 80-minute fight, it measured 
nine feet eight inches in length. Com- 
mander Hodgson said afterwards, “It 
was like tying on to the trail end of a 
highballing express train,” 

Tuna, by the way, have run well 
over 1,000 pounds, but the only ones 
of this size caught have been by com- 
mercial fishermen using harpoons. 

Tuna tourney fishermen have to be 
excited about hooking the big fish 
to make the trip to Wedgeport. Other 
than enjoying a fair amount of fresh 
air and some pretty convivial com- 
pany, many of them will never even 
smell a tuna at close range. Unless 
it’s out of a can. 

The assorted contusions and bashed 
fingers garnered during the average 
one-to-three hour battles compare 
favorably with those you see in any 
heavyweight battle. The anglers have 
to get up each morning during the 
three-day competition at 4 am., have 
breakfast at 4:30 a.m, and then travel 
the 12 miles from Yarmouth, where 
everyone stays, to the docks at Wedge- 
port. All line must be pulled in at 4 
p.m. but anyone with a fish on the hook 
can continue to play it—all night if 
necessary, 

Then there is the weather. Last 
year’s International was sandwiched 
between two hurricanes. Ball games 


can be postponed. But not an Inter- 
national. Some of these men travel 
halfway round the world for a fish— 
or at least the possibility of a fish. 

The first storm had left the water 
dirty with seaweed and sand, and 
forced a one-day postponement. It 
was further decided to partially 
abandon Soldier’s Rip, traditional site 
of the matches, and fish instead in 
Lobster Bay, a local river. 

The Rip is a watery alley a mile 
long and a half-mile wide where most 
of Wedgeport’s fishing is done. It is a 
swift, churning tidal stream, except 
during the ebb tides, and the tuna 
use it as a catch-basin for schools of 
herring. The herring can’t get out of 
the Rip and they keep nice and fresh 
until the tuna get hungry, Game fish- 
ermen, wily characters, ‘use herring 
bait and just when a tuna thinks he 
has. himself a nice herring breakfast 
he gets the hook. 

For reasons best known to the tuna, 
they had abandoned the Rip in the 
*52 season, choosing the calmer waters 
to the six-knot pace of the Rip. Play- 
ing it smart, each team staked out 
one of its three boats in the calm 
water and the remaining two in the 


ip. 

Actually, the canyon in which Sol- 
dier’s Rip is located is about 17 fath- 
oms deep, or just over 100 feet. The 
usual method of fishing is to troll 
(dragging a hook and line behind 
the boat and near the surface) or 
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drift, with boat engines running to 
hold themselves stationary in the fast 
water. That’s usually the procedure 
in the International. 

Tn last year’s carnival, at 8:30 a.m., 
an hour and a half after the starting 
gun on the first day, Pablo Bardin, an 
eight-goal polo player from Argen- 
tina made the first strike. Immediate 
reaction was to get out of his way and 
figure, naturally enough, that coming 
in was a lunker of the usual Rip 
proportions, about 700 pounds of tuna. 

“T was so mad,” Bardin reported 
later. “I took one look at that 158- 
pound pigmy and cheerfully could 
have cut my line—to say nothing 
about my throat. A baby tunafish that 
took only 16 minutes to boat!” 

Still, Bardin’s baby turned out to 
be the only tuna of the day. With 
bonus points for the biggest fish of 
the day and the most fish of the day, 
the Argentine team took the lead with 
558 points. For a while, it looked as 
if Bardin’s entry would be the most 
important fish ever caught in the In- 
ternational. By the end of the second 
day, also fishless, the entire town of 
Wedgeport was ready to bet Argen- 
tina had the tourney in its pocket. 

On the morning of the third and 
final day, team skippers decided to 
hell with the rules. Short of buying 
a fresh tuna in the local market, they 
would fish anywhere within a day’s 
running. A few aubecered mooring 
right outside the herring nets in 


Wedgeport’s bay and running out 
depth charges for bait. These were 
not, by the way, entirely facetious 
remarks. Tuna fishermen, hungry for 
a catch, have been known to pull 
weird tricks. 

Eventually, most of the fleet re- 
turned to the Rip, while a few 
chugged downriver to wet and dismal 
Lobster Bay. At about ten in the 
morning, Dr. Rudolph Araujo of Mex- 
ico City hooked a fish in the Bay and 
he was still playing with it when 
Pepin Aizcorbe of Havana, a member 
of the thrice-winning Cuban team, 
nailed one, After an hour and 45 min- 
utes, Araujo boated his tuna—723 
pounds, approximately six times his 
own weight. 

About the same time Aizcorbe 
landed his, a 385-pounder. Two hours 
later the Dutch team connected with 
the last fish of the 1953 International, 
a 364-pounder, That was all. Waters 
that had averaged 20 fish per three- 
day contest—72 in 1949—had yielded 
four fish. 

One of the biggest peculiarities of 
tuna fishing’s World Series is this in- 
consistency of catches from year to 
year. In 1952, for example, there were 
14 fish caught by six countries. In 751, 
ten fish at the tail end of a season 
that had witnessed some 600 tuna 
hanging tail up on _  fishermen’s 
wharves. That was the year, by the 
way, that Harvey Teller, a mild, re- 
tired 64-year-old tyro from San Fran- 
cisco, captured no less than 932 pounds 
of single tuna. It was, according to 
record, the second heaviest tuna 
brought in on rod and reel. 

The previous year, 1950. was Nova 
Scotia's biggest. Gene Tunney, going 
out just after the September tourna- 
ment, boated a fish that weighed in 
at 608 pounds. “These fish give you 
the greatest thrill a man can experi- 
eee the former heavyweight champ 
said. 

The story of the International Tuna 
Cup Matches is also the story of a 
quiet, dedicated French Canadian vil- 
lage on the Atlantic Ocean, Its people 
are rugged, reserved and ready to fish. 
Their countryside was the Acadia of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. Long before 
the outside world discovered this tuna 
haven, these French-Canadians were 
fishing the coastal waters near their 
homes. All of them—the LeBlancs and 
Boudreaus and the others—used har- 
poons. They still use harpoons to drum 
up tuna business when the sporting 
trade isn’t around. 

But it was Michael Lerner, a New 
Yorker and internationally - known 
fisherman and hunter, who ‘“discov- 
ered” Wedgeport. Back in 1935, on his 
way to Yarmouth, Lerner stopped in 
Wedgeport for gas. The attendant told 
him about the giant tuna that had 
been taken off Wedgeport for years 
by commercial fishermen. Fortunately, 
Mike had some suitable tackle in his 
car. He promptly cancelled his steam- 
ship reservation for New York and 
went fishing, He caught 21 tuna in 
eight days. 

Excited about his find, he tried to 
talk the people of Wedgeport into 
opening up their town for American 
and Canadian sportsmen, who would 
pay well for the hire of boats once 
they learned about the gigantic runs 
and size of tuna in the tide rips off 
Wedgeport. He told them boat rentals 
would be between $20 and $25 a day. 
They one he was either crazy or 
“talking through his hat.” It took 
plenty of convincing but finally they 


were completely sold on the idea. 

The men of Wedgeport converted 
their old lobster boats into a tuna 
fleet and the beginning of Nova 
Scotia’s sport-fishing for tuna was 
started. Today, a fleet of about 40 
boats operates out of Wedgeport, but 
during tournament time, eight are 
used by teams, four by judges, six 
for the press and, as some observers 
have put it, “two for booze and one 
for beer.” 

By 1937, after a full season of well- 
paying tourists, there was a two-team 
contest, between the British Empire 
and the U. S. In 1938, Cuba was added. 
This new entry started a rivalry that 
still burns today. Cuba won the 1938 
contest after claiming a penalty on 
Lou Marron, an American fisherman 
charged with cutting the thread on 
one of the Cuban lines. The U. S.- 
Cuba rivalry became so heated that 
the Caribbeans threatened to pull out 
if any more alleged low blows were 
struck. 

Some sensational fishing feats have 
taken place on turbulent Soldier’s 
Rip over the years, and the same 
fractious but great angler, Marron, 
figured in a good many of them. 

“Hard luck Uncle Lou,” who inci- 
dentally holds the record for swordfish 
at 1,182 pounds, gave the following 
performance, according to News- 
week: 

“At 7:02 on the fog-shrouded morn- 
ing of September 8, with bluefins sur- 
facing all around and the tournament 
only two minutes old, Marron felt a 
powerful strike. After 15 minutes of 
precariously threading through the 
competing fleet in the wake of its fish, 
Marron’s boat wallowed in a trough 
and snapped a rudder. Further wal- 
lowing followed—all the time the fish 
taking prodigious amounts of line, 
Marron then hailed a press boat and 
shifted vessels without assistance. 

“The tuna’s struggle pulled out the 
hastily driven nails anchoring his 
fighting chair but Marron remained 
with the rod and ultimately landed 
his fish .. .” 

For this, the fisherman was dis- 
qualified—a decision not considered 
entirely fair by an impressed inter- 
national press. 

Nevertheless, the tournament at 
Wedgeport has a way of surviving 
adverse publicity. Neither hurricanes 
nor flash discoveries of newer grounds 
seem to uncork it of its throne. Every 
year or two, for example, newly- 
located tuna lairs are noted along the 
eastern shore of the U.S. For a while, 
each of these wonder spots gets the 
big play. However, consistently, these 
peter out and Nova Scotia continues 
the favorite. 

All things being equal, the 1954 
International Tuna Cup Matches at 
Wedgeport will again draw the same 
old faces from the same old social 
cliques. This doesn’t mean that the 
group is devoid of talent. Not by a 
long shot. On the U. S. squad are Tony 
Hulman, a Texas veteran with a dozen 
fish over 700 pounds to his credit, and 
Alfred Glassell, also of Texas, who 
got the biggest fish ever caught on rod 
and reel—a 1,500 pound black marlin 
—off Peru last year. 

South African Bill Saltmarsh, who 
recently traveled 12,500 miles to dine 
on tuna at Wedgeport, pretty much 
expressed the opinion of everyone 
connected with the International. “A 
grand show,” Saltmarsh says, “A 
grand show.” 
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Is There a Willie Mays? 


(Continued from page 10) 

up and built up and encased in so 
many personal shrines that who 
knows, once you tote it all up, who 
and what Willie Mays is? He is so 
very young to be a man and legend 
both that you keep forgetting—or just 
plain don’t know—whether he is fact 
or fiction. If ever there was one, this 
is a tall tale of baseball heroics told 
in many parts and played to many 
different tunes. But when you stop 
long enough to think about it, you 
have to ask yourself if this playful, 
laughing boy from the steel-mill 
country of Alabama can possibly be 
all that the stories say he is? 

Most everybody—expert, fan or La- 
dies Day visitor—ends up saying yes, 
he can be, and certainly is. And each 
has a story or two to prove it. 

If it is his fielding or his arm that 
is up for review, there is always the 
story of the impossible catch and 
throw he made to nail Billy Cox at 
home plate the season before he went 
into the Army. (“That was the per- 
fectest throw I ever made,” Willie 
says.) Or the time this season in St. 
Louis when Stan Musial belted one 
into right center—more to right than 
center, actually—and Don Mueller, 
making the play, ran along the base 
of the wall and took a leaping stab at 
the ball and missed. But Willie some- 
how got between Mueller and the wall 
and caught the ball. New York sports- 
writer Harold Rosenthal called this 
(and several of his other catches) the 
sort of thing that should be expected 
only from a young mountain lion. 

Only Joe DiMaggio, says Jimmy 
Cannon of the New York Post, “had 
more natural grace and superior in- 
stinct to anticipate a ball’s flight by a 
system of calculation that can’t be de- 
fined and never taught.” Willie’s skills 
at running down fly balls have done 
well in comparisons with the talents 
of all the great defensive outfielders— 
Terry Moore, Dominic DiMaggio, a 
long list of old-timers, and Johnny 
Cooney, who, some people still re- 
member, used to climb walls at Ebbets 
Field. 

When it comes to hitting we have 
the word of Leo Durocher that some 
day Willie is going to hit one into the 
center-field bleachers at the Polo 
Grounds, a drive from start to finish, 
of some 500 feet or more. Until then, 
we can always settle for Tom Shee- 
han’s favorite Mays shot. It was in 
Pittsburgh, and Leo told Willie to go 
up there and hit. But after the pitcher, 
who was very wild, gave him three 
balls, Herman Franks, coaching at 
third, waved Mays the take sign. “One 
man tell me to hit and the other man 
tell me to take,” Willie said when he 
got back to the bench. “I didn’t know 
what to do.” 

‘He knew what to do all right,” 
Sheehan says. “He swung on the next 
pitch and hung it on the right-field 
wall for three bases.” 

Or, if you like, how about the shot 
he unloaded on Opening Day to the 
upper deck in left field just over the 
447-foot sign at the Polo Grounds? 
That one beat the Dodgers. The ball 
was hit so hard, says veteran column- 
ist Frank Graham, that it was still 
roaring when it crashed into the seats. 
Frank, who usually takes the old 
school’s let-him-have-ten-years-or- 
so-to-prove-it view of young upstarts 


who are trying to beat the time of the 
masters of the Roaring Twenties, has 
called Willie “the most exciting and 
the ablest ballplayer” to come along 
in a long time. 

The endless and varied praise 
poured on the handsome head of Wil- 
lie Mays has not been only for his 
hitting and fielding and running. 
Words have tried to capture his quali- 
ties as a good-luck charm for his team, 
a drawing card for his bosses, an in- 
spiration for his teammates, a tonic 
for his manager and a St, George for 
his fans. Sportswriters, working hard 
to explain—or at least pin down—the 
dynamic quality of the boy that has 
set him apart from and above the rest, 
have called him the glue of the Giants, 
the spark, the magnet, the breath, the 
heart. Some say he has the color and 
spark to be the greatest drawing card 
since Babe Ruth. Others say he is the 
very meaning of baseball, the un- 
bounding joy, the innocent muscled 
youth that makes the game a con- 
stant American theme. Whatever the 
words they use, they all seem to be 
infatuated with Willie. Such a con- 
dition, linked as it is with actual 
heroics, makes it easy to build a myth 
but difficult to get to know the man 
behind the myth. 

To get to know Willie Mays, to find 
out in fact if there is a Willie Mays 
behind the swelling legend, you 
should arrange to sit down with him 
in the Giants’ clubhouse. The place is 
old and wooden, and liniment oils 
seem to clear the air of unbounded 
hero-worship. Willie, sitting in front 
of his locker, wearing only shorts, 
shower slippers and his baseball cap, 
makes you remember that he is only 
23 and just beginning to find his way 
through to manhood. He is easy to talk 
to, if the subject is baseball or the 
Giants, but he is not communicative. 
He doesn't tell you much, he has no 
anecdotes to pass along, he can’t re- 
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member all the details of his more 
stirring exploits. You get to know him 
and learn things about him because 
his emotions are on the surface, sho : - 
ing through his face and eyes and 
quick smile. You look at him and you 
ean almost tell what he is thinkin . 
You ask him to tell about a recent 
great play and he starts talking, then 
suddenly stops as if he is thinking the 
rest of it to himself. He can't get to 
finish the experience for you. 

He tells you he always wanted to 
be a ballplayer, as long as he can 
remember. “My father was a player,” 
he says, “and he wanted me to be, too. 
His name was Willie Mays, just like 
me.” Yes, he says, he sends money 
home regularly to his father, who 
works in a Birmingham steel mill (the 
family lives in Fairfield, Alabama, 
where Willie was born), The money is 
for Willie’s nine younger brothers and 
sisters. Their mother died a year and 
a half ago giving birth to the young- 
est. “My oldest sister, she finished 
school and now she’s the mother.” 

Willie can never get far enough in 
a conversation to tell you but his 
father was a competent sandlot out- 
fielder. There was for Willie from the 
time he was seven the steady baseball 
instruction that has become such a 
commonplace in baseball biography. 

“T never played anywhere but cen- 
ter field,” Willie says. “You can relax 
out there, In the infield there are too 
many problems to worry about. I like 
room.” 

As you are talking the clubhouse 
man comes over to as if it is okay to 
give one of Willie’s bats, autographed, 
to an invalided youngster. 

“Man, what’s the difference,” Willie 
says to him, “I can only use one of 
those things at a time.” 

You watch as he signs the bat be- 
cause you are curious about his hand- 
writing. You remember in early 1952, 
when he took his service exam, he 
flunked the aptitude test. He was a 
high school graduate and, you learned 
later, finished in the top half of his 
class. He passed the exam when they 
made him take it again but much of 
the libel that Willie ‘was no Hinstein” 
remained. Here, watching over his 
shoulder as he wrote on the ash in a 
series of firm, swift strokes, you saw 
a legible and handsome signature. 

You ask Willie how the Giants are 
going and all he says is, “Man, they’re 
goin’ good,” but he has a big smile on 
his face and you can tell he’s thinking 
about specific moments that prove to 
him they are going good. But, again, 
he doesn’t tell you. It is something he 
enjoys but can’t pass along, 

You ask him who he thinks is the 
best centerfielder in the league and 
he says, “How can you ask me a 
question like that? I can't answer it.” 
The way he says it and the sparkle on 
his face as he tries to scold you for 
putting him on the spot tells you that 
he is thinking he is—but he’s not 
about to admit it out loud in public. 

Whitey Lockman walks by and Wil- 
lie yells at him in his scratchy boy’s 
voice, “What time we batting?” 

“T don’t know,” Lockman answers. 

“Why not? You're leadoff man.” 
They smile at each other. 

This rapport between Willie and his 
teammates goes on continually. Willie 
will yell across the clubhouse, some- 
thing like, “Hey, you big banjo hitter” 
or “What are you doing still hanging 
around in here?” Then he’ll roar a big, 
infectious laugh and his teammate 
will laugh back. 

Sal Maglie, who is the day’s starting 


pitcher, is reading a paper in the outer 
room that might be called a lounge if 
it had anything besides hard-back 
chairs to lounge in. Willie comes dash- 
ing through the room, half-naked and 
laughing. Sal hears him and his gray- 
black face breaks into a soft smile. 

You learn later on, if you ask 
around, part of what Willie means to 
these teammates of his. They don’t tell 
you themselves, not in words. Maybe 
It is because they are grown men and 
feel slightly self-conscious in public 
about taking an emotional lead from 
a boy. And maybe it is because their 
athletes temperaments and minds 
aren’t suited to emotional language. 
Physical action expresses their feel- 
ings better. The Giants use their mus- 
cles to express their affection for Wil- 
lie. They snap at his bare body with 
towels, wrestle with him, bear-hug 
him from behind. 

Sometimes, when he is taking a 
shower after a particularly good win, 
they wait for him to finish drying off, 
then squirt him with cans of instant- 
shaving lather. Willie will scream 
with laughter, then dash back to the 
shower, swearing that they better not 
try it again, When he comes out and 
dries himself, they spray him all over 
again. Willie thinks this is great fun. 

Once, after a great Mays catch 
saved a ball game, Monte Irvin, his 
closest friend on the team, grabbed 
Willie in the shower room and 
scrubbed his butt with a coarse-haired 
floor brush. Willie roared with laugh- 
ter throughout the ordeal, and the rest 
of the team, witnessing the byplay, ate 
it up. 

Willie, the Giant players tell you, 
is good for what ails you. Whether he 
is the butt of their jokes, which is 
often, or working a gag of his own, he 
never fails to break up the clubhouse. 

Whenever he goes on the road, Wil- 
lie takes along a portable phonograph 
and his teammates always hide it on 
him. Once, at the airport, coach Her- 
man Franks hid it, expecting Willie to 
explode into a frenzied search, which 
he usually does. This time, though, 
Willie matter-of-factly noted its ab- 
sence and quietly boarded the plane, 
apparently content to take off without 
it. After everyone was on board and 
the plane was about to leave, Franks 
came running across the field and onto 
the plane, lugging the music box. 

This was for Willie and his team- 
mates the best possible joke. Franks’ 
trick had backfired. The twist brought 
down the house. 

Most of the players and Durocher 
like to play pepper games with Willie, 
They bet Cokes-on who will make 
the most errors and Willie always 
loses. It never fails. The batter, who 
is in on the gag, hits hard, slashing 
grounders to Willie, easy one-hoppers 
to his opponents. The game has be- 
come something of a daily ritual. Wil- 
lie owes Durocher alone several thou- 
sand Cokes but he keeps playing and 
losing and enjoying every minute of it. 

Another common stunt the Giants 
pull on him is the “silent treatment.” 
He’ll come into the dugout after mak- 
ing a spectacular catch and squeal to 
Durocher, “Did you see that, Skip? 
Did you see it?” And nobody will an- 
swer him. Willie will turn on a brief 
look of hurt and amazement, then sud- 
denly burst into laughter. 

Late in the summer of 1953, after 
he had hurt his ankle playing service 
ball, Mays came into New York on 
furlough. He walked into the Giant 
dressing room for the first time in over 
a year and the players looked at him, 
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then turned away. Someone finally 
yelled out, “Where you been?” 

“You know where I been—in the 
Army.” 

“Oh.” And they turned away again. 
Willie’s shriek of joy at the joke blew 
a few cobwebs from what was by then 
a slumping ball club going nowhere. 

Behind the slapstick and the play- 
ing, though, is a strong feeling that 
Willie makes the team win. If he hits 
a home run that puts the Giants ahead 


during a game, the team feels that the , 


red board will stay lit. If Willie makes 
a great catch or throw, it means ulti- 
mate victory. No Giant player tries to 
argue the validity of the proposition 
with you, They know that it is super- 
stition and that it is fed by the ex- 
perienced hand of Leo Durocher. But 
whatever it is, it holds up, they say. 
In the first nine games that Willie hit 
homers, the Giants came up with 
eight victories. Then there is the sig- 
nificant point that from the day Willie 
joined the club in 1951, it caught fire. 
The day he left in 1952, the Giants 
were in first place by three games. 
Without Willie, they lost three in a 
row to Philadelphia and never got 
back on the beam. 

“While Willie was away,” a mem- 
ber of the Giant front office said, try- 
ing to explain the superstition, “not 
a ball dropped that a pitcher didn't 
say Willie would have had it. It’s easy 
to go from the confidence they have 
in him to a formula of victory based 
on Willie’s coming through.” 

“Being without Willie,’ Durocher 
says, “is like the old Gas House Gang 
without Pepper Martin. Willie’s the 
heart and soul of the ball club.” 

But Willie Mays is more than the 
heart and soul of a baseball team—or 


a magnet or glue. Willie’s a boy, ana 
to find out about this boy, try visiting 
Harlem, where he rooms with an eld- 
erly couple whom he has adopted as 
*my godparents.” Go to the neighbor- 
hood around St. Nicholas Avenue 
where he plays ball with the kids. 
Here you learn that Willie prefers 
most the company of people his own 
age. 

When he first joined the Giants, 
there were stories about him leaving 
the Polo Grounds after a game and 
playing stick-ball with the kids on 
his block. “TI still do,” Willie says. “It’s 
good for my batting eye. If you can hit 
that little ball with a thin stick, you 
can sure hit a baseball with a big bat.” 

There’s more to it than that. Willie 
likes to play in the street, whether 
it’s stick-ball or hop-scotch or, for 
fun, follow the leader. One time 
the kids were playing on the street 
when a cop came along and chased 
them, all except Willie, who just stood 
there. The corner bootblack asked the 
cop why he chased the kids. 

*“T have to,” the cop answered. 

“But they were playing with Wil- 
lie,’ the bootblack said. 

“You're kidding,” the cop said. “I 
thought he was just watching them. 
I’m sorry, Willie.” 

When the cop left, the bootblack 
bawled Willie out, “All I do is shine 
your shoes. You play a little, I shine. 
You play some more, I have to shine 
them again. Why can’t you keep a 
clean shine?” 

Willie didn’t answer him, The kids 
were back by then and he went out 
into the street to play some more. 

Before he went into the Army, Wil- 
lie would take the batboy out into 
center field and play “bat and ball” 
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wae the benchwarmers were taking 
batting practice. Or he’d play with 
Larry Jansen’s young boy Dale or 
Chris Durocher or any of the other 
youngsters around. 

One of the changes in the young 
man is that he doesn’t do this any 
more. You have to keep up certain 
appearances in the majors, he says, 
and he wouldn’t look like a major- 
leaguer to the fans if they saw him 
playing with the kids. 

Today Willie makes about $15,000 
a year, drives a yellow Lincoln con- 
vertible, and owns some expensive 
clothes. But there aren’t many other 
changes. He still goes to bed between 
10 and 10:30 p.m. after a day game. 
His only interest is baseball. He still 
eats only “good food” and listens to 
mamba records. 

There is a bit of the ham in Willie. 
At least, he has an appreciation for 
the dramatic flair, Whenever he has 
been on TV, he has been loose and 
smiling. The cameras don’t frighten 
him. And neither do reporters. During 
an interview with him, you can’t 
shake the feeling that he is playing 
up to you. He'll jump up suddenly to 
whisper something to Hank THoHp EOD 
and they’ll both laugh. Or he’ll lean 
over and give Don Mueller, who 
dresses nearby, a whack on the back, 
You could call it showing off, except 
that on a boy it looks both innocent 
and good. 

This boy you meet and like, whether 
it is in a baseball clubhouse or a Har- 
lem street, means most to real, day-in, 
day-out Giant fans. The Willie Mays 
that exists for them is part Prince 
Valiant, part the dead Giant heroes of 
the past and part Peter Pan. Giant 
fans, as those who have been around 
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them long enough know, are different. 
They root for their team differently, 
they suffer, plan and dream different- 
ly. They go to the Polo Grounds and 
sit and dream of John McGraw. They 
live in the past and it is the Meal- 
Ticket and Matty and Master Melvin 
for them. For some time now, they 
have been in dire need of a hero, 
someone to give them what Brooklyn 
has had in Jackie Robinson, what the 
Yankees had in Joe DiMaggio, what 
Cleveland had in Lou Boudreau. 

Willie Mays fills this need. Nothing 
he does fails to excite them. Running 
in his loping way, slightly bowed at 
the knees, his shoulders swaying from 
side to side, he stirs the crowd. A sim- 
ple catch of a routine fly, made only 
the way Willie can make it, at the 
belly with a flick of the glove, moving 
only at the last moment to snare the 
baseball—this provokes loud cheers 
from Giant fans. That he has bobbled 
a few of these one-hand catches 
doesn’t seem to bother them. Probably 
no other player in the game today at- 
tracts as much concentrated attention 
as Willie does while he’s at bat. Base- 
ball purists watch every move of Stan 
Musial or Ted Williams in the batter’s 
box, Mickey Mantle and Duke Snider 
can excite with a bat in hand. But 
none of them are as constant as Wil- 
lie. Frank Graham probably explained 
it best of all when he wrote last sum- 
mer, “There’s no such thing as getting 
used to the guy.” 

One very special Willie Mays exists 
in the head of Leo Durocher, but it 
isn’t easy to discover just what this 
one is made of. Building a baseball 
myth is something Leo does well. His 
enthusiasms run hot and cold, and he 
has heaped extravagant praise on so 


many that you can never be sure how 
much of it he believes himself. 

Yet, armed with a wary approach to 
the balding but dandy little manager, 
you still get the feeling that Leo has 
a strong sentimental attachment to 
Willie. It is doubtful if Durocher has 
ever had the feeling before. He’s not 
the type for it. But in many little ways 
he indicates that Willie is his favorite. 
He always kids with him in the club- 
house, plays catch with him during 
practice, talks to him on the bench. 
Players tell you that Willie can get a 
smile out of Durocher even in his 
darkest moments. Leo will come back 
to the bench after a blasting session 
with the umpires and Willie will ask 
him, “What did you tell them, Skip?” 
And through the burning red face and 
seemingly frozen scowl comes a smile. 

To the other Giant players this is 
perfectly understandable. Not only do 
they display no rancor at Leo’s obvi- 
ous preference for Willie, but they 
take the reasonable attitude that since 
the boy is their favorite, why 
shouldn’t he be Leo’s, too? 

Durocher was asked how good Mays 
really was, what flaws, if any, there 
were in his baseball. “I won’t criticize 
any of my players,” Leo said, “only 
praise them, But I'll tell you how good 
Willie is. He’s the best since Joe Di- 
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Maggio. 


There was a studied pause. “Yes, 
since. Joe was a great player, too.” 

“Would you trade him?” 

“Not for anyone playing the game 
today. Willie can do everything. He is 
absolutely the greatest. I know there’s 
Snider and Musial but I admit noth- 
ing. Duke is having his greatest year 
and is probably the best player in the 


game right now. But Willie is the 
greatest.” There was to Durocher no 
contradiction in these statements. On 
strictly baseball terms, he was giving 
Snider the nod. To Leo, Willie’s value 
can’t be measured in standard base- 
ball terms. 

“Look, his arm is the best. Furillo’s 
is probably as strong but nobody gets 
the ball away as fast as Willie. The 
only thing you have to wait on with 
this kid is his batting average. We can 
wait, 

“No, he’s no threat to Ruth’s 60 
home runs. Willie pulls but not down 
the line like Ott did or Dusty Rhodes 
does now. He hits them to left center, 
even center, and they go a mile.” 

Not all baseball people are in full 
agreement with Durocher’s estimate 
of Willie, of course. It isn’t that they 
don’t think he’s good. As yet no one 
in baseball has said that Mays is less 
than a good ballplayer. The question 
is how good, and it has fast become 
one of the game’s favorite topics. 

One objection raised to Willie’s out- 
fielding is that he tries to cover too 
much ground, and that in doing so he 
has made his teammates in left and 
right fields either hesitant or careless, 
The official explanation for this is that 
Durocher’s orders to Mays are to 
catch anything he can reach. Willie 
has top priority on all fly balls and it 
is up to the other outfielders to get out 
of his way. This freedom, the Giants 
say, has not hurt the defense but has 
helped it. Mueller moves slowly and 
never was a sharp defensive man and 
Irvin has slowed considerably since 
his broken leg. Willie takes up the 
slack. 

Some Giant officials will concede 
that maybe Mays isn’t better in the 
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Baseball’s Voices............... 


JIMMY DUDLEY 


Wher these words. spoken in a southern drawl, are 

heard at an airport tower: “36 Delta callin’. 
Landin’ instructions, please.” it means that James 
Randolph Dudley will soon be on the ground and 
on the air. 

If this sounds impossible. we should explain 
that we're referring to Jimmy Dndley, who does 
the play-by-play of all 154 Cleveland Indians’ base- 
ball games. Jimmy pilots his own plane, a $21,000 

Beecheraft Bonanza, to many of his broadcasting missions. 

For example, Dudley finds it much more convenient to hop along Lake 
Erie from Cleveland to Detroit in his four-seater when the Indians are 
visiting Briggs Stadium, than to take the train with the team. The Cleveland 
airport is close to his home in suburban Bay Village. where Jimmy lives 
with his wife. Anglyn (Angie). Another 50 minutes and he’s at the Detroit 
municipal airport, which is a quick taxi trip from the ball park. But the 
Cleveland players are happier when he travels with the unit so they can 
take his money in gin rummy sessions on the long train rides. 

Dudley comes by his southern drawl legally. He was born in Alexandria, 
Virginia, and not until he was 23 years old did he cross north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. He claims that’s why he hates the Yankees as much as the 
Indians do, “It’s a struggle for me not to call °em damn-Yankees on the air.” 
he says with a grin. 

The Indians will tell you Dudley is the best-dressed announcer in baseball. 
They rarely see him wear the same suit twice. or for that matter, the same 
pair of shoes. He admits he owns at least 40 relatively new suits and “a 
closetful of shoes.” Jimmy also is given to Tyrolean-type hats in the fall 
and bright panamas in the summer, 

“With my hat on.” he candidly observes, “'m 25. With it off. Pm 45.7 
Actually he’s 42 and bald on top, with a fringe of curly hair showing below 
the hat line. 

Jimmy weighs a muscular 170 “and I like to brag that I'm five-footeight,” 
he says. Whenever he does, however, he gets an argument from Bobby Avila. 
the Indians’ five-foot-eight second-baseman. Because of his stature. Jimmy 
became a watchcharm guard at the University of Virginia. “I thought 1 was 
a quarterback.” he recalls, “but our coach, Gus Tebell, the Wisconsin All- 
American, decided he wanted to try light, fast guards, the vogue at the time. 
I teamed up with Jimmy Diehl, another 170-pounder. We had a six-foot-three 
center and two huge tackles. Diehl and I felt like midgets coming out of the 
huddle.” Dudley’s football background is put to use each fall when he tele- 
casts the Baltimore Colts’ grid games. Jimmy also was on the college baseball 
team, playing second base. 

While he was absorbing this sports background at college. he actually 
Wis majoring in ehemistry and alter graduation, he took a job as an ana- 
lytical chemist for the du Pont Chemieal Company in Waynesboro. Virginia. 
“And that’s why I'm in radio today,” Jimmy says. “As a chemist my starting 
pay was $18 a week. I decided J had better try a more lucrative field.” 

His first radio job was in a little station in Charlottesville, Virginia, where 
his folks then lived. “They let me do a sports show at $22 a week.” (Today, 
Jimmy commands. by his own admission, at least $1,000 weekly.) After 
Jimmy got his first big radio job. with KQV in Pittsburgh. he took a trip 
to Chicago with another station announcer who was to audition for a show 
there. He visited Station WIND, introduced himself to Ralph Atlas, 
its president, and found he had a job before the day was over. Jimmy held 
a variety of broadcasting jobs in Chicago until 1942. when he was sworn into 
the Air Force and began learning about planes. He became a glider pilot 
with the Ninth Reconnaissance Squadron in the China-Burma-India theater. 
It was while he was in the service that Dudley decided he'd like to try 
broadcasting in Cleveland. George Creadon, owner of the Standard Brewing 
Company, heard Dudley do a broadcast of a Dodger-Indian exhibition game 
and liked his easy. confidential tone. Since 1948, Dudley seems as mueh a 
part of the Cleveland baseball picture as the huge Lakefront Stadium. 

Once each season Jimmy and Angie throw a big party for the Indians 
at their spacious home. “No newspapermen and no brass,” Jimmy declares. 
“just the players.” 3 
—Hat Lesoyirz 


field than Joe DiMaggio or Tris 
Speaker. “But he’s more spectacular,” 
they say. They cite as a favorite ex- 
ample the time in 1951 when Willie 
raced in from deep center on a low 
line drive. Just as he dove for the ball 
his hat flew off. (Mays’ hat is always 
flying off, in the field and on the base- 
paths, and this, too, tickles the fans.) 
Mays instinctively reached out and 
caught the hat in his right hand. With 
the gloved hand he caught the ball. 
How can you beat that for legend- 
building? 

Willie says that the toughest play 
for him is coming in on ground balls, 
but Chub Feeney, Giant vice-presi- 
dent, says he charges them like a 
shortstop. Feeney also says Willie 
plays the walls better than anyone. 
“He has an instinct for them,” Chub 
says. (Mays rooters have claimed 
more instincts for him than there are 
jokes about Marilyn Monroe.) Early 
this season Cincinnati’s Chuck Har- 
mon hit one with two on that was 
heading for the center-field wall at 
Crosley Field. Willie, going full speed 
up the terrace, picked the ball off the 
wall backhanded. The catch saved a 
3-2 Giant victory. Gabe Paul, the 
Reds’ general manager, called it the 
best catch he ever saw. 

Frank Frisch, the old Giant, also 
lists a Mays catch as the best outfield 
play he ever saw. This was at the Polo 
Grounds when Bob Skinner of the 
Pirates unloaded one to dead center, 
Willie, moving with his back to the 
plate, caught the ball at the center- 
field wall and just had time enough to 
duck under the screen that sticks out 
at the end of the bleacher stands. 

Because he can move fast Willie 
plays a shallow outfield, but some 
critics believe he plays too short. He 
has to run so hard for some balls, they 
say, that he occasionally overruns 
them. 

Jackie Robinson, who has said that 
he thinks Willie could end up being 
the best, believes he still has to im- 
prove his thinking. The Giants, in de- 
livering their praise of the young 
man’s arm, mentioned a throw he 
made on a line to third base from 
fairly deep center at the Polo 
Grounds. Jack referred to this same 
throw. “It was a pretty thing to see 
but it was unnecessary. It couldn’t get 
a man and it let a runner go to second 
because it couldn’t be cut off. He has 
to think more about his throws. But 
I'll tell you this. I haven’t seen him 
misjudge a fly ball. He makes the 
great play.” 

One change has been made in Wil- 
lie’s throwing, and it was due to an 
incident in spring training. Out West, 
the Giants and the Giant press had 
the fanfare on Willie going full blast, 
building up his return to the team. 
One day, Tris Speaker was in the 
stands watching the Giants and Indi- 
ans play an exhibition. With a man on 
second, a line single was hit to center. 
Willie charged the ball and threw out 
the runner at home with a perfect 
strike on the fly. It saved the ball 
game for the Giants. 

After the game newspapermen 
asked Speaker what he thought of 
Willie's throw. 

“Well, it wasn’t that good a throw,” 
Tris said, “because it was too high. It 
couldn’t have been cut off.” 

Mays, who had always given a loft 
to his throws, heard about Speaker's 
comment later on. He didn’t say any- 
thing about it but in future games he 
started lowering his pegs. By the time 


the season started he was throwimg 
them so hard and low the infielders 
were having trouble handling them. 
Durocher spoke to Willie about it and 
slowly the loft came back. : 

Most pitchers’ books say Willie has 
trouble hitting low stuff and the 
change-up. Brooklyn pitched him 
that way earlier this year and Willie 
hit nine homers in the first 12 games 
against them. Feeney, who takes sharp 
objection to any criticism of the boy, 
said, “If they think he can’t hit low 
pitches, let the s.o.b.’s keep throwing 
that way. 

“Sure, Willie gets tied up on slow 
stuff,” Feeney finally agreed. “So does 
Don Mueller and most every other 
batter. Both have trouble with Carl 
Erskine’s change-up, but that’s be- 
cause he has a good fast ball to go 
with it. Every time he faces Erskine, 
Mueller gets a change-up thrown at 
him, and every time he looks like the 
most surprised guy in the world.” 

The point had been raised originally 
by Al Lopez, who saw Willie all 
through spring training. It seemed to 
Lopez that he had trouble untracking 
against a slow pitch, (It also seemed 
to Lopez that he needed some polish 
in the field and would probably be a 
.280 hitter.) 

Feeney’s rebuttal was that ‘Lopez 
only saw the kid against Wynn, 
Lemon and Garcia. They fire the ball 
and they all have good changes. Any 
strong hitter can have trouble against 
that combination. But Willie probably 
does get more off balance than most. 
It’s a matter of looking at them long 
enough, Willie will learn. Meanwhile, 
when he expects a slow ball, he can 
murder it.” 

When Mays came up to the Giants 
in May of 1951, he had a reputation as 
a line-drive hitter with no apparent 
home-run tendencies. He hit 20 hom- 
ers in 1951 in 121 games, This season 
he hit his 20th in his 62nd game, and 
had 31 by the All-Star game break. 
Some people think that Willie’s home- 
run hitting might eventually hurt him. 
He is swinging too hard, they say. But 
some people said he couldn’t hit to 
right field and Willie has been spray- 
ing hits in that direction all season. 

The biggest criticism about his bat- 
ting was that Mays showed a strong 
tendency toward streakiness, This was 
true in the records in '51 and it was 
true early this season. He hit two 
homers off Erskine in the first week 
of the season, then got only one in the 
next 14 games. He hit five in the next 
nine, followed by none in the next six. 
Back on the beam, he homered eight 
times in nine games only to go blank 
in the next nine. On a hot streak again, 
he hit six in his next five games. 

His batting average followed the 
same pattern. When he was on his first 
homer streak, his average went from 
-280 to 330. Then, during the homer 
drought, it dropped to just below .300, 
only to go up 25 points in the next two 
weeks. 

It was during a hot streak in June 
and just before a big series with the 
Dodgers that Willie hit a two-run 
homer (his 24th) to give the Giants 
the lead over the Cubs. That same 
night the Dodgers. who were a game 
behind the Giants, were playing St. 
Louis at Ebbets Field. When the two 
runs for New York were posted on 
the scoreboard, the public address an- 
nouncer said: “I think you'd like to 
know that it was Willie Mays who hit 
that homer,” The announcement 
brought a roar from the fans but after 
the game the Dodger players revealed 
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that they were slightly annoyed with 
the announcement. 

“What do we care what Mays is do- 
ing?” Robinson said. 

*T wonder if they announced over 
at the Polo Grounds that Snider had 
extended his hitting streak to 16 
games or that Erskine won his 
eighth?” Pee Wee Reese asked. It was 
later learned that the announcement 
was made on orders from Dodger 
president Walter O’Malley, who is 
both a baseball fan and a keen busi- 
ness man. It was an obvious build-up 
to the coming Dodger-Giant series. 

It also added fuel to a Mays vs. 
Snider debate that burned furiously 
but briefly in June. There had been, 
all during the early months of the sea- 
son, complaints by Dodger writers 
that Mays was being praised for 
catches that Snider made as a matter 
of course. Some even said that if Sni- 
der played on a team as void of stars 
as Mays does, he would be called bet- 
ter than DiMaggio. Thé June fury, 
however, lasted only a few days, or 
until the interborough series was con- 
cluded. The result of the heavy debate 
was general agreement that (1) Sni- 
der had much more poise than Mays, 
(2) that Duke couldn't be the spark 
that Willie is, even if he had the tem- 
perament for it, and (3) that com- 
pared on a basis of comparable points 
in their careers, Willie was ahead of 
the Duke. 

A more appropriate debate, accord- 
ing to some baseball observers, was 
Mays vs. Hartung. 

When Hartung’s name was men- 
tioned to Durocher, he blew up, “How 
can you compare the two? Talent 
makes the difference. Hartung had 
none, Willie's loaded with it. They 


ballyhooed Clint into a position where 
he had to be fritzed because he 
couldn’t really play ball. No publicity 
in the world can hurt Willie. He’s got 
too much talent.” 

This referred to the large amount of 
publicity that Mays has been sub- 
jected to since his return from service. 
He had to come through, the papers 
said last spring. Many people won- 
dered if the Giants hadn’t built him 
up too much. Were they expecting too 
much from him? 

The build-up, as far as the Giant 
front office was concerned, was a 
must. After the foldup in 1953 and the 
serious slump in attendance, they 
needed a big publicity campaign. They 
had to get the crowds back somehow, 
Things were so bad this spring that 
people close to the management in- 
sisted that Durocher would have to 
win, would have to at least start fast, 
to keep his job. At the season’s half- 
way point, Giant attendance was way 
ahead of 1953, thanks to two Dodger 
series that drew 100,000 each—and 
thanks to Wilhe Mays. 

Whatever it did for the Giants, the 
build-up didn’t hurt Willie. Of course, 
he was affected some by the ballyhoo. 
Anyone would be. But it is fair to say 
that the limelight hurt Willie less 
than it would most athletes, 

Essentially, Willie is a kid who 
plays baseball for fun. Take the Giant 
uniform off his back and send him 
back to Fairfield, Alabama, and you 
won't change him, He'll still express 
happiness by catching a fly or ae 
the ball. He’ll still love playing, an 
the people who know him will still 
love him, What more can you ask of 
any human being? 

—i— 
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The Hogan of Women’s Golf 


(Continued from page 37) 
hear Atlanta, the valedictorian of her 
class. When she came home that eve- 
ning, Louise told her parents what 
she had in mind. “I want to play golf 
for a living,” she said, It was as sim- 
ple as that. 

Johnny Suggs was _ particularly 
pleased by his daughter's choice, for 
when she was born he had been 
somewhat disappointed. He’d been 
hoping for a boy that he could de- 
velop into a lefthanded pitcher. 

“Now I wouldn’t trade her for a 
dozen lefthanded pitchers, with Lefty 
Grove and Carl Hubbell thrown in,” 
he says. 5 


[* 1931, when Louise was eight, she 
got an unusual opportunity to learn 
the game of golf. Her grandfather had 
lost all his money chasing that pen- 
nant rainbow with the Atlanta Crack- 
ers and finally had to surrender his 
franchise. All he had left was a few 
acres of land in Lithia Springs, a vil- 
lage about 17 miles west of Atlanta. 
Louise’s father had been smitten by 
golf in his pitching days, and it was 
he who suggested that the two fami- 
lies move out to Lithia Springs, build 
a golf course and settle there. 

“Those were hectic days,” Johnny 
Suggs recalls, “for we never knew 
where the next meal was coming 
from. At least we’d be on our own 
soil at Lithia Springs, and we’d have 
something to build on. We moved out 
there, set up a little place to bottle 
and sel] the spring water, and out of 
the woods and rocks I built a nine- 
hole course with a mule and a drag 
pan. I did all the work by myself, 
except for what little I could get out 
of five teen-aged boys I hired from 
time to time.” 

Suggs became his own club profes- 
sional, and as such, the only real 
teacher that Louise ever had. It was 
in this environment that she grew up, 
a thin, willowy child with searching 
brown eyes and tomboyish ways. 
Most of her playmates were caddies 
and it was natural that she turned to 
golf for amusement. Her father had 
given her a start while they lived in 
Atlanta, He brought home a 98-cent 
set of toy clubs one day, and while 
he worked at the ball park in the 
daylight hours she and her brother 
Rell socked golf balls around the 
playing field. 

“Even then she could hit the ball 
well,” Johnny says. “She used to 
stand at home plate, just a sprout of 
a child, understand, and drive as far 
as second base.” 

There seemed to have been good 
golf blood on both sides of Louise’s 
family tree. Her grandfather fre- 
quently scoffed at his son-in-law for 
“chasing that fool white ball around a 
pasture.’ One day he drove up as 
Johnny and some friends were pre- 
paring to tee off. demanded a club 
and knocked the ball some 200 yards 
down the fairway on his first swing. 
He went back to his car, drove to a 
sporting goods store, bought a set of 
elubs and became an avid player. 

The Spiller-Suggs conversion from 
baseball to golf thus became com- 
plete. With Johnny, a lefthanded 
pitcher of such promise that the New 
York Yankees bought him from 
Memphis after the 1922 season, the 
swing got its start in spring training 


the next year at New Orleans. He had 
once pitched a no-hitter against 
Memphis for Atlanta, and had been a 
consistent winner in his four South- 
ern Association seasons, and ap- 
peared to have a promising career 
ahead of him. 

Manager Miller Huggins had told 
the papers that the Yankees would 
carry only one lefthanded pitcher, 
however, and when a deal was made 
with the Boston Red Sox for Herb 
Pennock, Johnny could see the end 
coming. Though he had pitched eight 
scoreless innings in exhibition games, 
he turned in his uniform, came home 
to his family in Atlanta and hasn’t 
been in a baseball! suit since. 

Louise was nine years old when 
Johnny Suggs first was struck by the 
realization that he had a real golf 
prospect in the family. Louise was 
subjected to the sport, day in and day 
out. 

The water pump house at Lithia 
Springs was located near the fifth tee, 
and one day as Johnny Suggs worked 
over the machinery in the pump 
house, he looked up and watched as a 
little girl drove ball after ball down 
the fairway in the distance, 

“She was so far away I didn’t rec- 
ognize her, or didn’t even think of her 
being Louise. But I do remember say- 
ing to myself that she had a beautiful 
swing. When I did realize that it was 
Louise, I decided then that I'd go to 
work with her.” 

Never, though, did he push her. 
There were times, in fact, when it 
seemed he did his best to convince her 
that golf was for men, but Louise sus- 
pects now that he was applying re- 
verse psychology. 

“Tell a kid not to do something and 
they’ll break their necks to do it. If 
he’d coaxed me to play golf, I'd prob- 
aay decided I wanted to play foot- 

all.” 

The family couldn't afford a set of 
clubs for her, but her father cut down 
a four-wood and three irons to her 
size when she was 13. When she was 
15, she won a driving contest with 
three shots that averaged 236 yards, 
and that same year she played in her 
first tournament, the Georgia State 
amateur. She was a shy, polite young 
lady and her opponent in the first 
round was a girl some two to three 
years older whose name had become 
familiar on the sports pages. Louise 
persisted in addressing her as “yes, 
m'am” and “no, m’am” until finally 
the harassed elder turned on her and 
said: “I wish you'd cut out that 
‘m’am’ business. After all, I’m not ex- 
actly old enough to be your grand- 
mother.” 

With a state championship in one 
hand and her high school diploma in 
the other, Louise was allowed to go to 
Florida with Mrs. O. B. Keeler and 
play in a tournament at Punta Gorda 
that has since become the Helen 
Doherty Invitational. It may have 
been the most important tournament 
of her career. 

Now convinced that golf was 
Louise’s life, her father and grand- 
father had gone to a friend who was 
an official of Gulf Oil company in 
Atlanta and made a pitch for a public 
relations job in which Louise could 
tie in tournament play. 

“Té she wins this tournament down 
in Florida,” said the Gulf executive 


to Louise’s father, “the job is hers.” 

Johnny wired his daughter that the 
job depended on her winning the 
Punta Gorda tournament and she 
came through, but only after a fierce 
battle in an early-round match with 
Betty Hicks, then already an estab- 
lished star, Louise came home and 
went to work for the oil company, 
dealing in’ a personalized courtesy- 
card service, and also playing tourna- 
ment golf. And it may rightly be said 
that from that day to this, Louise 
Suggs has played golf for a living. 

Perhaps there is no stronger cur- 
rent of jealousy in any field of sports 
than among the top-level female pro- 
fessional golfers. For years they have 
been dominated by Suggs, Babe Za- 
harias and Patty Berg, Zaharias and 
Berg, being of a colorful nature, each 
has reaped her just dues in public 
acclaim, But. Suggs, reserved and un- 
demonstrative (like Hogan), has 
found press and public generally un- 
responsive to her talents. In Hogan’s 
case, it wasn’t until he had recovered 
from a near fatal auto accident that 
he was bathed in warm attention. 

Louise finally was elected to golf's 
Hall of Fame in 1951, and the Metro- 
politan Golf Writers Association of 
New York voted her the “Gold Tee” 
last year. But such major awards as 
Woman Athlete of the Year and even 
Woman Golfer of the Year have not 
come her way. After her record-set- 
ting performance over the 1953 sea- 
son she ran no better than fourth in 
the Associated Press’ annual poll to 
name a Woman Athlete of the Year. 

“Why is this?” a sportswriter asked 
Babe Zaharias last spring. 

“Well,” said the Babe, “there was 
only one Babe Ruth, there’s only one 
Jack Dempsey, only one Bobby 
Jones, . ...” 

“And only one Babe Zaharias?” 

She grinned like a cat on a canary 
diet, “I think you’ve got the right 
idea,” she said. 


HERE is none of this extrovert in 

Suggs. Her behavior on the golf 
course is always of the same even 
pattern, win, lose or butcher a shot. 
Off the course, her social life is lim- 
ited. She doesn’t seek out her fellow 
players, nor do they seek her out. Her 
closest friend among the women play- 
ers is not a professional, but Jean 
Hopkins, an amateur from Cleveland. 

“None of us really knows Louise 
well,’ said Alice Bauer. “She's 
awfully quiet and a gal like me 
bothers her. She thinks I’m dizzy.” 

Jacqueline Pung, the plump Ha- 
waiian pro, looks at it differently. 
“All of us admire Louise, not just be- 
cause of her. game, but because she’s 
always a lady. We'd all like to be 
like her, and how I'd like to have that 
perfect swing of hers. With my fig- 
ure and her swing—wow!”’ 

It hasn't always been thus, for 
Louise once lost touch with that per- 
fect swing of hers a few years ago. 
“Byerything was going so well that I 
got careless and got off my timing. 
Then when I tried to get it back, I 
couldn’t. The more I tried the worse 
I got, until I ran into Toney Penna 
down in Florida. We both work for 
the same company, MacGregor Golf 
out of Cincinnati, and Toney is a fine 
teacher, I asked him what was wrong. 

“T watched her a few times,” Penna 
said, “and I saw her trouble. She 
was ‘playing the flute’ at the top of 
her swing, loosening her grip, relax- 
ing her fingers, in other words. That's 
all there was to tt. She got hold of 


her game again and she’s been win- 
ning ever since. There has never 
been a more perfect golf swing in the 
game, male or female.” — 

Part of the.Suggs swing comes by 
nature and part of it comes from her 
dad’s teaching. Johnny has never 
shown his daughter how to hit the 
ball. (“I'd be a fool to tamper with a 
swing like that.”) He could see early 
in her life, that she had body coordi- 
nation and excellent timing, so he 
taught her only the proper grip and 
how to line up with the ball, “After 
that,” he said, “it was up to her.” 

Once in her youth, a professional 
who had become infatuated with 
Louise’s game asked to be allowed to 
work with her for a few days. After 
two lessons, Louise came home in 
tears. The pro, with all good inten- 
tions, had tried to remodel her swing. 

“Now,” she wailed to her parents, 
“IT can't hit the ball at all.” 

That was the beginning and the end 
of formal golf lessons for the young 
Miss Suggs, who went back to her 
natural swing. 

Louise has never indulged herself 
in exhibition of power off the tee. For 
one thing, she isn’t a power golfer, 
though on a given shot she can hit the 
ball as far as anybody. But a petite 
five-foot-five, 115-pounder, isn’t con- 
structed for heavy swinging in the 
Zaharias manner, and besides, she be- 
lieves in the old golf adage, “drive 
for show, putt for dough.” 

In the Carrollton, Georgia, Open 
last spring, over the course where her 
father was pro for several years after 
leaving Lithia Springs, Louise and 
Zaharias came into the 16th hole of 
the final round in a dead heat that 
had existed since early on the front 
nine. The Babe, first off, wound up 
and belted a ball that left the gallery 
bug-eyed but left her out of bounds, 
a penalty of two strokes. Suggs, on 
the other hand, played a conservative 
shot down the middle, and as they 
walked down the fairway together, 
Louise asked her rival: 

“Why did you do that, Babe?” 

“T wanted to end it here,’ Babe 
said. 

“Well, you did,” said Louise in her 
quiet way. 

She picked up three strokes on the 
hole and won the 54-hole medal tour- 
nament with 218. It was the second 
time in a row she had overhauled 
Zaharias on the final round, and after 
it was done the Babe spoke her un- 
dershirted opinion of her 30-year-old 
rival. 

“Louise Suggs is the luckiest golfer 
that ever lived,” she said. “What I 
mean is, she’ll turn more missed shots 
into good shots than any player I ever 
saw. I will say this for her, though, 
tees has never been a greater put- 
er.” 

Once in Miami, while a sizable gal- 
lery followed and constantly ex- 
pressed its awe at Babe’s tremendous 
country-mile drives, Louise decided 
to go for distance. The Babe followed 
her with another one of her muscular 
belts, and as they walked down the 
fairway, she said to Suggs, “Say, I 
really got behind that one.” Then 
they discovered Louise had outdriven 
her by 15 yards. 

There is a single shot that Louise 
and followers of her game admit is 
the best she ever made. It happened 
in the chill, wind and rain of St. 
Anne’s, as she played Jean Donald of 
Scotland in the finals of the British 
Amateur in 1948. Louise drew out 
her seven-iron for her second shot on 
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the par-four 13th hole and, to allow 
for the wind, aimed the ball 20 yards 
to the right of the green. It landed 
about 20 feet short of the cup and 
rolled in for an eagle. It was an impor- 
tant shot because she won one-up. 

Louise waded into the pro field 
with cool confidence. After she had 
won the 1949 Women’s Western, her 
first major effort as a pro, and the 
All-American Open in Chicago, she 
moved through the Women’s National 
Open like a tornado. Her 69-75-77- 
70—291 over the Prince Georges 
course at Landover, Maryland, won 
the title by 14 strokes over Babe Za- 
harias and was the lowest 72-hole 
medal score in the history of women’s 
golf up to that time. 

She whittled that down seven more 
strokes, winning the Open again over 
the Bala course near Philadelphia in 
1952. In fact, she rewrote the whole 
book with a two-round 139 and a 
three-round 209, all new records for 
the tournament. Her 284 still stands 
as the all-time women’s record for 72 
holes, and while it was scored over a 
69-par course, Louise firmly cemented 
her record-holding position in the 
Tampa Open last year. She played 
72 holes over the Palma Ceia course 
in 288 strokes, and together she and 
Zaharias hold the low for a tourna- 
ment over a 72-par course. 

A string of nicknames has marked 
Louise’s progress in golf appro- 
priately. She began with the family 
title of “Little Sister.” Playing Red 
Cross exhibitions with Bob Hope dur- 
ing the war years, she was labeled 
“Miss Sluggs” by the comedian. Op- 
ponents who have come to know the 
pressure she applies in the tourna- 
ment heat call her “Little Toughie.” 


In a way, it fits, for she has what is 
known as “tournament personality.” 
She wins the close ones, displays im- 
peceable calm, disguises her fighting 
spirit with perfect temper control and 
appears to perform her best under the 
glare of large galleries. 

While other golfers fight off physi- 
cal ailments that come and go, Louise 
has one chronic handicap. Hay fever 
is with her always, and in the spring 
she suffers incessantly. She has an 
unfortunate allergy for a golfer— 
grass. The night before she won the 
British Amateur she was able to sleep 
only two hours. 

In what direction does a lady pro 
move when she begins to think of re- 
tirement? Clubs have not yet made 
a place on their staffs for women 
teachers. In the manufacturing and 
selling end, there may always be a 
place for a player of Suggs’ caliber, 
though her value to an equipment 
manufacturer will taper off after she 
leaves the tournament field. That 
leaves matrimony. 

“Tve thought about marriage, natu- 
rally,” she says. “If the right man 
came along, it might happen. I was 
engaged to a boy who was killed in 
the war, and since that time I've 
never given much thought to any- 
thing but golf. Right now I give no 
thought to anything but playing, and 
I expect to go on living out of a suit- 
case for several years. It gets a little 
hard at times. Last year, for instance, 
I traveled 40,000 miles in the United 
States alone, not counting an exhibi- 
tion flight I made to Argentina. 

“When the time comes to retire, I'll 
have my plans made. Until then, golf 
is still my life, and my love.” 
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Larson's Loose! 


(Continued from page 42) 
some late-hour cramming his grades 
were well above the passing level by 
the end of the semester. 

Larson’s trouble isn’t his intellect 
but his good nature. He likes to talk 
and no question by friend, fan or 
sportswriter is too personal or silly 
for him to answer—usually at some 
length. Most of his classroom trouble 
stems from the fact that he is too 
easily diverted. 

Last year Larson even was forget- 
ting his favorite class, “Oral Study of 
Literature,’ taught by Garff Wilson, 
a football enthusiast. After several 
absences by Larson, Wilson warned 
him before the class: “If you don’t 
show up after this, I’m going to send 
a guard out after you.” 

A few days later, when Larson 
again was absent, Wilson sent out 
Mike Giddings, a big tackle, to look 
for him. Giddings found Larson sitting 
on a campus bench with a coed. Paul 
simply had forgotten about the class. 

The next week, when the quarter- 
back once more was missing, Wilson 
dispatched an even larger tackle, 
George Najarian, who found Larson 
reading in the library. Paul sheepishly 
promised the instructor it wouldn’t 
happen again. 

But it did happen again a few days 
later. This time Larson was found in 
the athletic department talking over 
strategy with backfield coach Wes Fry. 

"TI didn’t know it was so late,” Paul 
apologized to Wilson. “I just over- 
talked.” 

Thereafter, a morning phone call 
kept Larson in regular attendance at 
the speech class and, as a reward, 
Wilson took him to dinner one night 
at an Oakland waterfront restaurant 
just opened by Jackie Jensen, former 
California football hero. 

As they were being seated, Larson 
was spotted by Charlie Dressen, who 
had just taken over as manager of the 
Oakland Oaks. ‘Come over here, Lar- 
son,” Dressen yelled. “I want to show 
you a real play.” 

So, deserting his instructor, Larson 
listened and watched for about a half 
hour as Dressen sketched all over a 
tablecloth a play he had conceived 
when he was quarterbacking the 
Decatur, Illinois, Staleys, forebears 
of the Chicago Bears. 

“Well, was it a good play?’ Wilson 
snapped when Larson finally returned 
to their table. 

“Sure,” Larson said. “I scored.” 

Despite his difficulties with Larson, 
Wilson always has claimed that foot- 
ball players make the best speakers 
because they have more courage than 
most other students. 

Actually an eager student, Paul was 
anxious for extra help in_ public 
speaking and sometimes remained 
after class for it. In fact, he purposely 
required five semesters for Dr, Fred 
Stripp’s basic speech course, a normal 
two-term stint. Paul would drop out 
midway in the course so he would 
have to take it over. After a career 
in pro football, he wants to be a 
sportscaster. 

Larson is a _ five-foot-ten-and-a- 
half-inch, 180-pound bundle of nerv- 
ous energy. He is unable to sit still 
for more than five minutes at a time, 
a fact which partially accounts for his 
truancy and which hampers his study 
habits. Even in his room he paces the 


floor. He just can’t relax for long. 

Larson’s restlessness is indicated by 
his constant changes of address. He 
has moved five times since he first en- 
rolled in Cal's Extension Division in 
1950. He spent the first semester last 
year with a football colony in the 
Hotel Durant, just off the campus. 

A member of Delta Upsilon frater- 
nity, Larson moved out of the house 
early because “it’s cheaper living out. 
And, anyway, I don’t have much time 
for all those fraternity activities.” 

Since his first year at California, 
Larson has been getting up at 6 a.m. 
to deliver the Daily Calhfornian, a 
student newspaper. He also clerks at 
Don and Dave’s, a campus haberdash- 
ery, and has worked as a parking-lot 
attendant. 

In the off-season, Paul keeps in 
shape playing golf and tennis and 
hunting and fishing. The bulk of his 
outdoor activity is centered in the 
Yosemite National Park area, near 
his Turlock home. Last winter he 
went skiing a couple of times but, 
after seeing so many students hob- 
bling around the campus on broken 
legs, he decided to give up the sport, 
at least for now. 

Nearly every year he develops a 
new superstition but an old standby is 
his refusal to read a sports page the 
day before or the day of a game, 

What spare time Paul has he likes 
to give to youngsters and his fans. His 
mail has been heavy ever since his 
nationally televised performance 
against Ohio State early last fall. 

To the youngsters and girls who 
write to him, Paul sends postcards 
which bear his photograph. If it’s a 
local request he usually sends a large 
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glossy picture. Last Christmas Eve. 
arson suddenly remembered that he 
hadn't mailed a photo to six-year-old 
Doug Crippen of Lafayette, California, 
who for three years had been meeting 
the California team at the Oakland 
Airport on its return from out-of- 
town games. So Paul promptly 
jumped into his 1953 Ford hardtop 
convertible and drove the 12 miles to 
Lafayette to place his picture under 
Doug’s Christmas tree. 

Last fall Larson was looking over 
a batch of shots of himself at the 
University’s news bureau for a new 
photo to use on his postcard. He pulled 
out one he liked. 

“Oh, not that one, Paul,” cautioned 
Virginia Hall, the bureau secretary, 
who is one of his most devoted fans. 
“Tt makes you look too cocky.” 

*But I am cocky,” replied Larson, 
matter-of-factly. 

For good companionship and food, 
Paul frequently visits the Berkeley 
home of Henry Schacht, a prominent 
San Francisco broadcaster. There he 
likes to sprawl out on the floor with 
the Schacht children, John, 13, and 
Linda, nine, to watch “Dragnet” and 
other TV adventure programs. 

Paul dropped in on the Schachts 
one day late last year to show them 
a wrist watch he had just received 
from Tom Harmon for having been 
chosen the West Coast “Player of the 
Week.” He was most grateful because 
he didn’t own a watch. After Paul 
had passed it around, John showed 
Larson his Mickey Mouse-type watch. 
“Sure keeps good time,” he said, “but 
the strap’s worn out.” 

“Well, I can fix that,” Larson smiled, 
and he removed the band from his 
glistening new watch and put it on 
John's inexpensive model. 

Paul also won Linda’s heart last 
spring when he took her to lunch one 
Saturday and then to a Cal baseball 
game. where she met the star athletes. 

Larson shows a great deal of con- 
cern for others, both on and off the 
field. Often last season he visited Dick 
Paynter, a Cal reserve, who was hos- 
pitalized by a crippling knee injury. 
And frequently in games Larsen ex- 
tends a hand to a fallen rival. 

The television millions who caught 
the Ohio State-California game last 
year were surprised to see Paul rush 
over to pat the back of Tom Hague 
after the Buckeye end had blocked 
Paul’s conversion attempt. Asked 
after the game why he did it, Paul 
said: “Well, he made a nice play, 
didn’t he?” 

Later, in an unscheduled speech at 
the Bears’ annual awards dinner, after 
he had received the “most valuable 
player” trophy, Larson suggested, in 
part at least, the source of his good 
sportsmanship. 

“T remember my first spring prac- 
tice in the stadium,” Larson said. 
“Johnny Olszewski sort of took me 
under his wing. One afternoon, after 
the rest of the squad had turned in, 
Johnny and I were throwing long 
passes to each other. One of his throws 
bounced off the Andy Smith (late 
coach of Cal’s Wonder Teams of the 
early 1920’s) bench, Then, for the 
first time, I noticed the inscription on 
it. They were Andy’s own words... 
‘We do not want men who will lie 
down bravely to die but rather men 
who will fight valiantly to live. Win- 
ning is not everything. And it is far 
better to play the game squarely and 
lose than to win at the sacrifice of an 
ideal.’ ” 


That's the way Larson plays the 
fame. He also plays it with extreme 
confidence in his own ability. Nothing 
seems to disturb the aplomb of this 
22-year-old natural athlete. 

Once, on a flight East for a game 
when Larson was a sophomore, the 
_Bears stopped over in Omaha for a 
workout. As the squad waited for a 
plane out that evening, a reporter 
asked Paul to talk about his back- 
ground. Unmindful of the presence of 
his fellow players and assorted travel- 
ers in the crowded airport, Paul de- 
livered a lengthy and colorful sketch 
of his early years. The reporter was 
stunned by the story which sounded 
like the concoction of an experienced 
press agent. 

Before the Bears went into hiding 
prior to last year’s USC game, photog- 
raphers came around for pictures of 
the team. Also on hand was Barbara 
Patten, a Cal coed who has been Lar- 
son’s No. 1 girl friend since their high- 
school days in Turlock. When the 
photographers asked Paul to kiss Bar- 
bara goodbye, he complied with no 
evidence of embarrassment, 

For all his every-day nervous 
exuberance, Paul suddenly becomes 
relaxed and detached before a game. 
“Coolness is just about Paul’s greatest 
asset,’ says coach Lynn Waldorf. “He 
looks and acts as if he lived in a deep 
freeze.” 

There is some evidence, however, 
that Larson wasn’t always such a cool 
cucumber, Just before the kickoff of 
last. year’s Baylor game, Paul’s debut 
as a quarterback, he stepped confi- 
dently into the Bears’ huddle. Slap- 
ping the boys on the pads, he ordered: 
“Now let’s everybody get right in 
there. Block like you never blocked 
before, and we'll carry the kick right 
back for a score.” 

“That’s all very good, Paul,” inter- 
rupted his sidekick, Matt Hazeltine, 
an All-America center, “except that 
we're kicking off.” 

Larson’s debut as a signal-caller 
was no howling success. At the time. 
Waldorf still was experimenting with 
several starting combinations, - and 
Baylor’s veteran outfit whacked Cal, 
25-0. The fast-charging Baylor line 
gave Paul little chance to put together 
any effective attack. 

Paul made another of his last- 
minute recoveries the next Saturday. 
Hospitalized with the flu during the 
week, he came back in time to lead 
the Bears to a 26-0 route of Oregon 
State. 

It was in the next game, against 
Ohio State, that the Swede “arrived.” 
Few teams have looked better losing 
than did the Californians who finally 
yielded to the Buckeyes in the last 
quarter, 33-19, on critical fumbles, 
Larson directed one of the most 
imaginative attacks shown by a Cal 
team. 

The burly Buckeyes never did catch 
up with Larson. who had improved 
his elu*iveness by long workouts with 
his Great Dane dog, Eric, during sum- 
mer vacations. Scarcely known out- 
side of California before the kickoff, 
Larson was, thanks to television. a 
national figure by the end of the game, 

Many Midwest observers, who had 
coach Waldorf tagged as a hidebound 
conservative, were surprised to see his 
quarterback present a wide-open 
passing game. Larson’s all-around 
performance that day included a new 
Cal record of 13 pass completions. 

Probably no one was more sur- 
prised by Larson’s exciting perform- 
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ance than Leo Johnson, an Illinois 
scout, who had arrived early in the 
week to scout Ohio State. After catch- 
ing a Bear workout, Leo told a friend: 
“I feel sorry for Waldorf. He just 
doesn’t have the personnel to stand 
up to Ohio State. Without a passer, 
Pappy’s sunk, I watched this boy. Lar- 
son pretty close, and I don’t think he 
can throw.” 

After the game Johnson was saying 
something else again, viz: “He’s the 
best quarterback for maneuvering the 
ball I’ve seen since Johnny Luijack. 
Larson’s running, passing and faking 
were just unbelievable,” 

By the time of the Pennsylvania 
game Larson had completely checked 
Waldort’s fears over the loss of his 
1952 backfield. A press agent’s dream, 
he was at his best on the rollout play, 
in wHich he exercised the option of 
running or passing. When trapped, he 
showed the explosive running qual- 
ities that mark the great backs. His 
split-second decisions kept Waldorf in 
both a sweat and a smile. He enhanced 
his stature with eastern sportswriters 
by completing eight of 13 passes for 
148 yards and one touchdown as Cal 
erushed Penn, 40-0. 

By now Larson was beginning to 
attract the interest of pro scouts. 
Johnny Olszewski, his old roommate- 
teammate, wrote on stationery of the 
Chicago Cards: “You're going to be 
our quarterback in a couple of years, 
son.” 

“Don't be foolish, Johnny,” Paul 
wrote back, “I'm going to play either 
with San Francisco or Los Angeles,” 

Larson had some bad days in ’53 to 
go along with the good ones, Against 
Washington, a team Cal clobbered, 
53-25, Paul completed ten of 12 passes, 


breaking two Cal aerial records in the 
process. But the next week Cal 
skidded to a 0-0 tie with underdog 
Oregon. The Bears might have won 
the game if Larson hadn’t suddenly 
been afflicted with a case of humility. 

At the start of the fourth quarter, 
after Jim Dillon’s touchdown had been 
nullified by a penalty, Cal bounced 
right back to the one-foot line. From 
there, on fourth down, Larson prob- 
ably could have sneaked it over. But 
now, since it apparently would be the 
only touchdown of the game, Paul 
wanted to give Dillon another chance 
at it, Precious time was lost on the 
pivot and handoff on the soggy field 
and, by the time Dillon reached the 
line, the massed Oregon defense 
slapped him down. 

Before blossoming out as a triple- 
threat last season, Larson was strictly 
a running back and an exciting one. 
The first time he carried the ball for 
California as a freshman,, Paul broke 
through the Minnesota line for 172 
yards before being dropped on the 
four-yard line. 

The next year, Larson again took 
the Golden Gophers by surprise. On 
six fourth-quarter thrusts, Paul rolled 
up 79 yards while scoring twice and 
having a third touchdown called back. 
One of the scores came on a despera- 
tion pass which quarterback Sammy 
Williams threw while trapped on his 
own seven-yard line. Larson came 
back to take it on the 30 and then 
twist through the Gopher secondary 
for the score, 

“Who’s that No. 12?” asked Wes 
Fesler, the Gophers’ new coach, after 
Larson and another Swede, Don John- 
son, now with the Philadelphia Eagles, 
had sparked Cal to a 49-13 conquest. 
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Inrormed that it was Paul Larson, a 
second-stringer, Fesler sighed: “Well, 
Td sure like to have a boy like that 
on my second team!” 

Though Larson held a ten-yard- 
per-carry average at the time, he was 
unable to break up the trio of John- 
son, Olszewski and Bill Powell, who 
paced California to the PCC rushing 
leadership. But during those first two 
years, he did get in for 65 carries, on 
which he averaged 7.1 yards. He also 
played safety and ranked high in punt 
returns. 

Olszewski never could understand 
why his roomie wasn’t first-string on 
offense. “I wish I were as good as the 
Swede,” Olszewski told a luncheon 
group one day. “All I can do is run 
hard. But Larson can do everything 
and do it well. Just wait till he’s a 
senior. Why, he’ll be a bigger name 
than Red Grange.” 

Olszewski didn’t forget, when he 
joined the Chicago Cardinals, that 
Larson had entered Cal's Extension 
School in 1950, thus making him eligi- 
ble for the pro draft early this year, 
though Paul was only a junior at the 
time. He notified Card coach Joe 
Stydahar that Larson could be had 
one year early. 

Stydahar promptly claimed Paul, 
although it meant waiting a year for 
him, Joe’s choice came as a surprise 
to most of the other pro coaches. ex- 


cept Buck Shaw of the 49ers, who 

was frustrated by the surprise claim. 

He had thought the secret of Larson’s 

eligibility was his alone and had gam- 

bled on picking up Larson later in the 
aft 


Paul at first was dismayed by his 
premature draft for he knew that, if 
he had another good year in 1954, he’d 
have a chance to be the bonus choice 
and, in such a spot, could bargain for 
a better contract. However, Stydahar 
assured him that he would be re- 
garded as a bonus pick when he is 
formally signed at the end of this'sea- 
son, 

Right now, however, Larson is more 
interested in retaining his quarterback 
post at Cal. That’s the job he figures 
to fill in pro ball, For a while, it 
looked as if Larson would go to 
halfback and freshman sensation Ron 
Knox might be used at quarterback 
because of his unusual passing ability, 
but Knox transferred to UCLA at the 
end of the spring semester. Sammy 
Williams is back in shape but he 
does not rate with Larson as a ball- 
carrier, nor does he have his der- 
ring-do and gambling instinct. 

Actually, Larson is no Johnny- 
come-lately as a passer. At Turlock 
High, he was noted more for his pass- 
ing than for his running as he led 
his team to two San Joaquin cham- 
pionships. 


Paul was born ahd reared on the 
farm of his father, Paul G. Larson, 
near Turlock, where, at an early age, 
he was raising and showing cattle. 
Paul regards his younger brother, 15- 
year-old Philip, as a better football 
prospect than he was. 

Ironically, it was assistant coach 
Jim Sutherland who “discovered” 
Larson’s passing ability at California, 
Sutherland was Knox's coach at Santa 
Monica High and followed him to 
Cal last year. 

At spring practice, when Waldorf 
asked Sutherland, who had turned out 
a succession of fine passers at Santa 
Monica, whom he liked among the 
quarterbacks as a passer, Jim an- 
swered, “I don’t think any of ‘em 
compares with that halfback over 
there—Larson.” 

Shortly after. Larson was being 
schooled in the fine points of quarter- 
backing the T, and coach Waldorf, 
sometimes known as the Wise Walrus 
of Strawberry Canyon, suddenly 
looked the wiser early last fall when 
his regular signal-caller, Williams, 
was lost by injury just before the 
opening game. Into the breach stepped 
Larson, 

Like Professor Stripp’s speech 
course, the quarterback job has be- 
eome a favorite of Larson’s, It will 
take some doing to take it from him. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

from home plate, over the club locker 
rooms. In Philadelphia, the hot dogs 
are served with sauerkraut. Ebbets 
Field does not serve dinners to the 
writers but offers sandwiches and an 
occasional plate, free cigarettes and 
pastry but rarely coffee. The franks 
taste good there, too. Yankee Stadium 
is another with extensive press facil- 
ities. In a large, handsomely deco- 
rated room under the stands is a bar, 
tables and chairs. The menu is varied, 
the drinks good. A cheerful spot to 
second guess a manager. 


+ + + 

NSIDE SPORT: Murray Goodman, 

who wrote the story on Joey Giar- 
dello (see page 30), is publicity di- 
rector for the International Boxing 
Club. And he's also a competent and 
experienced sportswriter. Murray was 
a newspaperman long before he did 
any publicity work, and doing the 
profile on Giardello was a labor of 
love, he says. Goodman has been with 
the IBC only since 1947; he started 
writing sports in 1926, for Universal 
Service. He was there for 12 years, the 
last five as sports editor. Only then 
did he enter the press-agent dodge, 
managing and publicizing Al Schacht. 
Murray has written nine books, and 
the latest is his first on boxing. En- 
titled My Greatest Fight, it is co- 
authored by Leonard Lewin and will 
be published this fall. 

Writing for a comparatively small- 
town newspaper, the Berkeley Ga- 
zette (circulation: about 17,000), Jim 
Scott is the most prolific sportswriter 
we've run into. A foot-in-the-door, 
eye-at-the-keyhole reporter of the old 
school, Jim knows just about every- 
thing that happens on the University 
of California campus at Berkeley. 
(For an example, see page 42.) He 
runs up and down the Pacific coast 


for stories to fill his daily sports col- 
umn in the Gazette. It may be the 
longest daily sports column in Amer- 
ica, measured, as they say, by the 
yard. The surprising thing is that, 
working out of such a small paper. 
Scott has been able to develop an 
extensive readership. In the fall the 
circulation of the Gazette gets a siz- 
able boost because so many old Cal 
grads want to read Jim’s football re- 
ports. 
* * ol 

ILTON Campbell, the teen-age ath- 

lete from Plainfield, New Jersey, 
who was decathlon champ in 1953 and 
is now a torrid football prospect at 
Indiana U., is supposed to have a 
“reading block,” an inability to as- 
similate written matter quickly. When 
he was in high school, Milt didn’t 
form study habits and got into aca- 
demic trouble at Indiana. His faculty 
advisers placed him in a special clinic 
to develop reading retention. He went 
through the special course success- 
fully and has taken as a roommate a 
candidate for a doctor's degree. With 
the athletic department praying for 
grades good enough to keep him eligi- 
ble, Milt took his final exams and 
came out with a commendable B- 
minus average, 

“What impresses me about him,” 
football coach Bernie Crimmins said 
after watching Milt, “is his complete 
willingness to do everything we ask 
of him both on and off the field. Not 
many people of Milt’s background 
and brilliant record could adjust as 
well as he has.” 

Indiana is fairly excited about 
Campbell’s football potential. Crim- 
mins says that Milt has all the phys- 
ical attributes, the reflexes and the 
competitive spirit to be a great foot- 
ball .player. What Crimmins, an old 
running back for Notre Dame, likes 


particularly is Milt’s blocking ability 
and his eagerness to toss his weight 
around on the field. In Milt’s first 
week of practice, he lost two front 
teeth when he tackled a runner from 
behind. Milt was back out the next 
night saying that the loss was his own 
fault because he hadn’t followed in- 
structions, had failed to bring an arm 
between his face and the runner's 
heels when he charged in to make 
the tackle. 

As excited as Indiana is about Milt’s 
football talents, they figure this all- 
around athlete may make his biggest 
mark in track. As a freshman, Milt 
could not compete in outside meets 
except on an unattached basis. He 
held this activity to a minimum, any- 
way, because of his classwork. But in 
the few meets he entered, he looked 
good. In the 60-yard dash indoors he 
was timed at :06.2 in every heat he 
ran. He won the Indiana AAU 100- 
yard dash last spring in ;09.8 and the 
low hurdles in :14.8. At the Mil- 
waukee Relays he won the 50-yard 
high hurdles in :06.2, tying the record 
time for the meet. In the Chicago 
Relays he placed third after a bad 
start, although he equalled Harrison 
Dillard’s winning time in his’ qualify- 
ing heat. Milt did not defend his de- 
cathlon crown last July. 

The Indiana swimming coach, Bob 
Royer, after watching him play 
around the pool, said Milt could be 
one of the world’s great swimmers, 
He was a high school All-America 
swimmer at Plainfield although he 
didn't compete in all his school’s 
meets and had little time to practice. 
The Indiana wrestling coach, a former 
national champion and Olympic team 
member, after three bouts with Milt, 
said that the young giant would han- 
dle him easily once he learned a-few 
basic wrestling moves. Crimmins, who 
will be starting Milt at right halfback 
this fall, expects him to be a sensa- 
tional runner. And the kid can rée- 
member what he reads now, too. 


\ighiaa| Lopata, Phillies’ catcher, used 
to have a stand-up batting stance, 
a modified Joe DiMaggio pose. A tip 
from Rogers Hornsby early this sea- 
son completely changed Lopata’s 
stance. Now he faces the pitcher and 
goes into a deep crouch, a combina- 
tion of Musial’s squat and Pafko’s 
stool-sitting ... Both Billy O’Dell and 
Paul Giel, who were signed off college 
campuses to major-league contracts 
for hefty bonuses, did not make the 
college All-Star first team. Johnny 
Yvars of North Carolina State and a 
brother of Sal, made the first team at 
third base, then signed a contract with 
the Columbus Redbirds. Paul Ebert, 
Ohio State’s outstanding basketball 
player, was named first-team pitcher, 
and Tom Yewcic, Michigan State’s 
All-America quarterback, was the top 
catcher. He signed with the Detroit 
Tigers for a modest bonus. 
& * * 

WHEN tennis was prospering as a 

national sport not so many years 
ago, the big cities had a sizable num- 
ber of private tennis clubs where 
desk-bound office workers and execu-— 
tives could play a couple of quick 
sets during lunch or after work. But, 
when business began to fall off, real- 
tors took over and the courts, one by 
one, were razed to make room for 
new office buildings, apartment 
houses, restaurants and parking lots. 
This has been especially true in New 
York City where the clubs have been 
whittled down to about three, Recent- 
ly; a surprising switch was made in 
the trend. A new fennis club was 
opened above a garage in the fashion- 
able East Fifties. 

We took an afternoon off to visit 
the place, called the Town Tennis 
Club. We found the Town Tennis 
Club neatly situated in Sutton Place, 
one of New York’s most fashionable 
residential districts, Even the block- 
long garage, property of the land- 
lord, was fashionable. To get to the 
club we had to go through the lobby 
of a swank apartment building next 
door; there is no entrance from the 
garage. The club is built on two 
levels, with a reception room, pro 
shop, lockers, massage and sunlamp 
room downstairs, and a modernistic 
clubhouse upstairs. In the clubhouse 
is a restaurant and bar with large 
windows affording loungers an un- 
obstructed view of the four tennis 
courts outside, two on the east side, 
two on the west side of the club 
house. The garage itself is of red 
brick, accommodates about 240 cars at 
$35 a month, or $1.50 a day. 

The idea behind the Town Tennis 
Club, according to some of its spokes- 
men, is to create fresh interest in 
tennis in the East, encourage young 
players and maintain a country-club 
atmosphere in the heart of the busy 
city. This last plank, unfortunately, 
stands a good chance of killing off the 
first two planks of the club’s plat- 
form. Like most country clubs, Town 
Tennis is not easy to join. 

Sidney B, Wood, a top tennis player 
of the Thirties, is the club’s non- 
salaried president, and Don Budge is 
its manager and_ supervising pro. 
Messrs. Wood and Budge, by the way, 
are partners in Budge-Wood Service, 
Inc., a fancy French-dry-cleaning, 
laundry and house-painting establish- 
ment. Included in the club’s board of 
directors are Frank Shields, Dan Top- 
ping, Gene Tunney and Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., the mayor of New York. 

“This is not a commercial venture.” 
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Miss Jean Graebner, the club’s as- 
sistant manager, told us. “We’re anx- 
lous to encourage young players of 
14, 15 and 16 years of age, who show 
promise, to play. While they are not 
members, we invite them here in the 
mornings.” Miss Graebner explained 
that the club intends to hold its en- 
rolilment to a select group of 200 
playing members, and while she 
wouldn’t tell us what the tab for in- 
itiation fees and dues runs to, she 
said it wasn’t exorbitant. 

Some of the club’s members are 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, industrial designer Ray- 
mond Loewy, Igor and Oleg Cassini, 
Tex and Jinx McCrary, Skitch Hen- 
derson and Faye Emerson, airplane 
manufacturer Sherman Fairchild, car- 
toonist Peter Estin and more from the 
fields of industry, entertainment, fi- 
nance and international diplomacy. 
“Mr. Wood is attempting to keep a 
balance among our members so that 
they represent varied interests,” a 
spokesman said. 

Once a week, on Monday nights, we 
learned, a two-hour tennis program is 
televised from the club over a New 
York outlet—if there isn’t a baseball 
game in town that night, that is. The 
Town Tennis Club holds a round- 
robin club tournament in which top 
American’ players like Tony Trabert, 
Vic Seixas, Art Larsen, Ed Moylan, 
Gardnar Mulloy and Fred Kovaleski 
play whenever they are in the city. 
After everyone has played everyone 
else, the winner of the most matches 
will be named champion. The tourney 
carries the sanction of the USLTA. 

During our visit, Budge, in white 
linen tennis shorts and looking trim, 
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came through the doorway. He had 
just finished giving a lesson, said 
hello and dashed back upstairs for an- 
other appointment. 

We asked Miss Graebner if she, too. 
played tennis. “No, not me,” she an- 
Swered and went back to work. 


* * * 

A SL, Wilson and MacGregor 
have about 100 well-known golfers 
on their advisory staffs. The golfers 
are not there for delivering advice as 
much as to demonstrate and prove the 
quality of the company’s golf prod- 
ucts. Until recently, Dunlop, another 
manufacturer, had no big-name 
American pros on its staff, although 
it is represented by Bobby Locke and 
Peter Thomson. Vinnie Richards, who 
is president of Dunlop’s sports divi- 
sion, went to the Masters last spring 
looking for a candidate. What he 
wanted was a touring American pro 
who was liked by the other golfers 
and had a recognizable name. After 
considering the field with extreme 
care, Vinnie decided the likeliest can- 
didate for the job was the veteran 
Ed Furgol, withered left arm and all. 

Vinnie called Ed that day, and 
Furgol came in from St. Louis. They 
talked for a couple of hours, Furgol 
signed and flew back home the same 
day. Richards liked him a lot. Ed 
wasn’t going to play in the Masters. 
But at least, Richards figured, Dunlop 
had an American pro on its staff. 
When Furgol went on to his surprising 
victory in the U. S. Open, Dunlop had 
golf’s hottest name under contract, 
and Richards, who was in the hospital 
at the time, started making rapid im- 
provement. 

See you next month. —B.B. 
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The Man Who Stirred Up the Lions 


(Continued from page 25) 

He is friendly but not forward. a calm 
conversationalist in his office or the 
club locker room. He shuns public af- 
fairs and the banquet circuit. He is 
easy-going and patient with those 
who go all out in their jobs; impa- 
tient with anyone who looks for the 
easy way; rawhide-tough in his ap- 
proach to problems; eminently fair: 
an individualist, but capable of 
weighing and accepting advice from 
his aides; an easy disciplinarian but 
hard on those who betray his trust; 
Superstitious but not a hunch player 
when it comes to decisions on the 
field. 

Parker believes in sound and sim- 
ple football. He has a strong distaste 
for the razzle-dazzle type of offensive 
football, “Multiple ball-handling may 
look good from the stands,” he says, 
“but every time a player has to hand 
the ball off to another back, you in- 
crease the chances of a fumble or get- 
ting nailed behind the line. Over the 
stretch of a full season, check and 
see which plays go best for a team. 
You'll find that straight football with 
good blocking can do more damage to 
a defense than a lot of dipsy-doodle 
back of the line.” 

The knowledge and experience of 
veteran pro players about defensive 
play is another reason Parker doesn’t 
go for fancy frills. “In the pro league, 
you may fool a team once,” he says, 
“but not a second time, These fel- 
lows have seen about every trick 
there is.” 

Parker spends several hours daily 
with his quarterbacks, mapping the 
offense that will be used in a given 
game. The quarterback then: goes into 
the game armed with what Buddy 
calls his “short list,” a selected lot of 
about 20 plays that are calculated to 
be the most effective against the par- 
ticular opponent. Once the game 
starts, Parker lets his quarterback 
call the plays. He doesn’t believe in 
the shuttle system of substitutes Paul 
Brown uses to permit him to quarter- 
back the game from the bench. 

“Tt isn’t often I send in plays,” the 
Detroit coach says, “and the reason 
is simple. Bobby Layne will spend 
two plays setting up a long gainer or 
a possible touchdown. If, after he 


HOW WOULD YOU 
CALL IT? 


By Frank C. True 


The Cardinals were at bat in the eighth 
inning against the Phillies at St. Louis, 
behind by one run. With runners on 
second and third and one out, the Phillie 
infield moved in for a possible play at 
the plate. Musial. the batter, hit a sharp 
grounder at the shortstop but the ball 
took a bad hop. went through the short- 
stop and hit the runner heading for 
third. then bounced into left field. Both 
runners scored. The Phils insisted only 
one run counted since the runner hit 
by the ball was out. Was he? 
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sets up these two plays, I send in 
another that is entirely different, then 


the chances are we will end up wast-~ 


ing three plays. The quarterback has 
a much better idea of how the op- 
position is reacting than I do on the 
sidelines. If you can’t trust the judg- 
ment of your quarterback, then I 
figure he shouldn't be in there in the 
first place.” 

His pattern of simplicity extends to 
the Lions’ defensive work, too. Parker 
believes strongly in defensive team- 
work and limits the responsibilities of 
each man. He feels that if a team’s 
strong points are scouted and a de- 
fense is designed to combat that 


strength, then you won’t give up 
many touchdowns. 
Apparently, Parker’s theories of 


fundamental football and swift and 
simple play patterns have a strong 
core of logic. At least the records 
bear out his arguments. His Lions 
have won 29 games, lost nine and tied 
one in three years of league and 
playoff competition. In 1952, they held 
their opponents to 192 points, lowest 
total in the league, and scored 344 
points, five points less than top- 
scoring Los Angeles. Detroit’s 31-21 
win over the Rams in the playoffs 
then put them on top in the offensive 
column, too. Last Season, they gave 
up 205 points in 12 league games, sec- 
ond best defensive mark in the two 
conferences. 

Out of it all has come the fulfill- 
ment of a “Five Year Plan” devised 
by the Lions to beat off the mortgagor, 
make pro football pay and produce a 
winning team. Through the blending 
of sound operational methods, shrewd 
estimates of playing personnel, a 
pinch of luck and the genius of Buddy 
Parker, they made their risky plan 
pay off, 

The calm, well-ordered coaching 
life Parker now leads is something of 
a novelty to him. Buddy made one of 
football’s out-of-the-frying-pan-into- 
the-fire jumps when he came to De- 
troit in 1950 from the Chicago Card- 
inals. 

When the 1949 NFL season opened, 
the Cardinals had a unique dual head 
coach setup with Parker and Phil 
Handler. The plan didn’t work. After 
five games Handler was kicked up- 


Slais, named a vice-president, and 
Parker took over as coach. With 
Buddy at the helm for the final seven 
games of the season, the Cards won 
four, lost two and tied one, One of 
the defeats was a 52-21 drubbing by 
the crosstown Bears in the last game 
of the season. After the game Parker 
asked about his status with the Cards. 
“I wanted to learn whether I was to 
be the real head coach in full charge 
of the players,” Parker says. “Mrs. 
Violet Bidwill (owner of the club) 
wouldn’t give me a direct answer. 
She said she wanted to wait and see 
what developed. I decided not to wait 
and turned in my resignation.” 

Parker’s sudden move—it was an- 
nounced December 12, the day after 
the season ended—was a shock to Ray 
Bennigsen, then the Cardinals’ presi- 
dent. “We regret Parker has been so 
hasty,’ he said. “Our association has 
been very pleasant and I feel Buddy 
did a great job.” 

When the annual league meeting 
was held in January at Philadelphia, 
there were rumors that Parker would 
re-join the Cardinals. Those reports 
faded in a hurry, however, when 
Buddy was excluded from the club’s 
official meetings. He started job- 
shopping right away. 

An early port of call was the Lions, 
and after a short conference with 
head coach and general manager Bo 
McMillin, Parker was signed as an 
assistant, The appointment occasioned 
no dancing in the street among De- 
troit fans. Bill Dudley, the brilliant 
halfback who was a great favorite 
with the fans, was entering the third 
and final year of his player’s contract 
which contained an option under 
which he could join the coaching staff 
if he decided to retire from active 
competition. There was strong sup- 
port for Dudley in many quarters and 
a widespread belief that in fairness 
Bullet Bill deserved an opportunity 
to exercise the option. 


The hiring of Parker, however, 
blocked the immediate possibility of 
Dudley turning coach. Subsequently, 


MeMillin traded him to the Washing- 
ton Redskins. 

Within league ranks, the choice of 
Parker was regarded as a wise one. 
Observers saw his selection as provid- 
ing the “pro outlook” and balance for 
a MeMillin staff that leaned too 
strongly toward the college view- 
point. 

Outspoken George Preston Marshall 
of the Redskins was one of Parker’s 
strongest boosters. “Buddy Parker 
and George Wilson (who joined the 
Lions a season earlier) are two of 
the best young coaches in the busi- 
ness,’ Marshall said. “Parker operat- 
ing on the field phones for the Lions 
could mean at least a touchdown 
more a game.” 

Then the wily Marshall made an 
observation, which at the time was 
passed over, but in light of later de- 
velopments has proven highly signifi- 
cant. “Of course, the help these men 
can give will be governed by the 
amount of advice McMillin will take,” 
Marshall said. “An assistant is only 
as good as the head coach will let 
him be.” 

The 1950 season was a rough one 
for the Lions, McMillin was over- 
burdened and snarled in his dual role 
of coach and general manager. The 
worries and problems of one job in- 
fluenced his judgment and actions in 
the other. Bo declined to delegate au- 
thority: he tried to run the show 
from both ends. 


Parker and the other assistants 
soon found themselves playing ex- 
tremely minor roles. Practices be- 
came tension-filled ordeals and stars 
like Bobby Layne and Doak Walker 
threatened a player revolt. 

Before the season’s end, a good por- 
tion of the 136 prominent Michigan 
business executives and civic leaders 
who are the club’s stockholders, and 
the 13 affluent members of the board 
of directors were convinced a change 
had to be made. McMillin’s doom was 
sealed. 

MeMillin had an iron-clad contract 
and it cost the Lions $70,000 to buy 
up the final two seasons of his five- 
year contract. But even that sizable 
lump-sum payment couldn’t over- 
come the bitterness of his dismissal. 

One of McMillin’s complaints, and 
a justifiable one, was that during the 
season players had taken their beefs 
to the various officers and _ stock- 
holders instead of coming to him. He 
claimed this “pampering” was injuri- 
ous to morale. 

The bosses learned that the players 
had both respect and admiration for 
Parker. They respected Buddy’s sound 
football knowledge and his under- 
standing of tactics. They admired his 
conduct and attitude in the face of 
the coaching turmoil. 

Parker and McMillin did not jell 
personally nor did their coaching 
techniques coincide. Yet, in fairness 
to Buddy, it must be emphasized that 
he recognized McMillin’s authority as 
head coach and conceded it was Bo’s 
prerogative to make the decisions. 
Never at any time did he undermine 
MeMillin. 

As soon as the 1950 season ended, 
Parker left for his home at Kemp, 
Texas. His future plans were indef- 
inite. He had been home two weeks 
when he received a telephone call 
from Edwin J. Anderson, president of 
the Lions. Ancerson offered him the 
head coaching job. An agreement on 
terms and staff was settled quickly 
and Parker, at 37, became the eighth 
head coach in Detroit’s turbulent pro 
football history. 

After Parker’s selection, the Lions 
made another significant move. They 
completely separated the front office 
and the playing field operations. 

In his first season, Parker coached 
the Lions to seven victories, four de- 
feats and one tie. They finished in a 
tie with San Francisco for second 
place in the National Conference, half 
a game back of the winning Los An- 
geles Rams. But then the “Five Year 
Plan” became a reality when Detroit 
whipped the Browns for the cham- 
pionship in *52 and ’53. 

Parker not only turned Detroit into 
a winner on the field, but at the box- 
office as well. 

In the first three years of the cur- 
rent owners’ operation (McMillin'’s 
tenure at the coaching helm), the 
Lions had an operating loss of $222,- 
555. In the three seasons under Parker, 
they Have shown a profit of $488,841, 

Attendance has shot up. From a low 
of 216,575 for 12 games in 1949, the 
Lions pulled in 578,326 spectators for 
their regular league games last sea- 
son and 266,000 more for six exhibi- 
tions. 

Success hasn’t changed Parker. 
He’s still a down-to-earth realist who 
recognizes football fortunes as fleet- 
ing. He insists for his own guidance 
and that of his coaching associates, 
that player drafts and trades must be 
based on the immediate value of the 
men involved. 
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“This isn’t a sport where a coach 
can plot for three or five years ahead,” 
he says bluntly. “You must build 
teams to play for you now. I make 
no effort toward long-range player 
planning because I might not be 
around to see it through.” 

Parker frequently has traded off 
young talent for veterans with lim- 
ited playing time left. In each case, 
it brought him a seasoned star who 
filled an immediate need, such as did 
fullback Pat Harder, halfback Jug 
Girard and center Vince Banonis. 

“A squad never will grow old on 
you,” Parker says, “if you can come 
up with six new players each season. 
The new faces provide the balance a 
pro club needs. You mix the experi- 
ence of the oldtimers with the enthusi- 
asm and drive provided by the 
rookies.” 

Parker's excellent draft picks aren't 
a matter of luck. Countless hours of 
checking reports on college players 
from coast to coast are filed by Buddy 
and his assistants before a choice is 
made at the annual draft meeting, 

During McMillin’s regime, the 
Lions’ annual expense for scouting 
college talent was $700 a year. Under 
Parker, it has climbed to $20,000 year- 
ly, but no one complains of the in- 
crease. ; 

“Bo did his talent scouting by pick- 
ing up the telephone and calling his 
old coaching cronies in college,” W. 
Nicholas Kerbawy, general manager 
of the Lions, says, “Parker does it on 
a sound, systematic basis, We have a 
full-time chief scout in Bob Nuss- 
baumer. Then, scattered around the 
country, are nine scouts who receive 
regular salaries from ‘the club.” 

Parker’s lone consideration is a 


player’s ability and his chances of 
making good in the pro league. A big 
college background or an All-Ameri- 
ca rating carry no weight with him. 

“When I first reported to the Lions 
as a player under Potsy Clark back 
in 1935,” he says, ‘Dutch Clark, 
Ernie Caddel and Frank Christensen 
were the established backfield stars. 
The player I had to beat out for a 
job was Steve Banas of Notre Dame, 
whose college reputation was much 
bigger than mine at Centenary. But 
that didn’t count with Potsy. He 
judged us solely on performance. I've 
never forgotten that, and it has al- 
ways been a guide to my operations 
as a coach,” 

Parker doesn’t make a bow to the 
diplomatic moves in his draft choices. 
either, Detroit is a hotbed of Big Ten 
football, with particular interest in 
Michigan and Michigan State. Yet, 
the Lions didn’t have one Michigan 
player on their championship team a 
year ago and only one from Michigan 
State, end Dorne Dibble. 

The Lion coach drafted 30 players 
last January for possible 1954 use. 
The only Big Ten player in the lot 
was center Jim Neal of Michigan 
State. Parker passed over several 
name players to choose gridders from 
out-of-the-way colleges, such as Lin- 
field, Eureka, St. Benedict’s, Arkansas 
State, Marshall and California Poly. 

While he holds many football views 
that conflict with those of Paul Brown 
of Cleveland, Buddy regards the bald- 
ing Ohioan as the game’s greatest 
coach. 

“Maybe it’s too sweeping a state- 
ment to say he’s football’s finest 
coach,” Parker tells you. “But I can 
say he’s the greatest coach I've ever 
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HOW TO PICK 
THE BEST BAT 


~~ * By HANK MAJESKI 


\ Sead 


OBODY ean tell you what the right bat is for you. Thats something every 
player has to find out for himself. Knowing how to pick the proper bat 
is the trick, and the secret is in the correct weight. By weight, I mean a bat 

which you can handle against all kinds of pitching. one you can control at 
all times. Young players, just beginning to play ball regularly, as they do 
when they enter high school, should keep this point in mind when they begin 
looking for the right bat to use. Too often youngsters, especially when they 
are trying out with a major-league team, are tempted to swing a heavy bat. 
They're thinking of putting on a show and theyll never admit the bat is too 
heavy for them. All they’re really doing is getting started on the wrong foot. 
Actually, the average weight of a bat for a high school ballplayer should be 
around 32 or 33 ounces, unless he’s extremely heavy in build. But 32 or 33 
should be enough weight for most of them. Some of the best hitters in the 
majors haye been known to use bats as light as 31 and 32 ounces. Once you 
find you ¢an swing a certain bat well against all types of pitching. then that’s 
the bat for you. 

Feel and balance are also important considerations. and once again, only you 
can be the judge of what bat is best for you. It doesnt matter that Bube Ruth 
used it and Ted Williams adores it. Not even the most experienced baseball 
man can tell you. It is your feel alone that determines whether or not a par- 
ticular bat is the one you should be carrying up to the plate. 

You'll often hear how a big-league ballplayer is changing his bat and there 
are many reasons for this among ballplayers. A player might find the bat he’s 
using is losing its resilieney—it’s not producing that extra drive when he 
meets the ball. We eall that “checking on the barrel of the bat.” That’s one 
good reason for switching. Another, and this occurs often in the majors. is 
that the bat may seem to get a little heavier as the season drags on. Blame 
it on everyday wear and tear, the hot weather fatigue. A change to a lighter 
model will help. Some players simply change their bats on a bunch that they'd 
feel better with different wood. Probably the best known reason for changing 
a bat is when «a hitter goes into a slump. There is a popular misconception 
gmong fans that a slump can be traced to a player's bat. Bats don’t cause 
slumps. Batting slumps are due to a hitter’s taking his eye off the ball, losing 
his timing—but its not the bat’s fault, But in order to straighten out his co- 
ordination, a batter will go to a lighter model. That will usually help correct his 
timing and help him swing naturally once again. 

After you've been playing steadily for a couple of years and get used to 
hitting against fast-ball and slow-ball pitchers, yowll probably be looking 
for every advantage you can take, especially when you find the pitching is 
first class, as we do in the big leagues. Thats when you can start using a 
different weight bat against different kinds of pitching. The standard rule has 
been to use a lighter bat against a fast-ball piteher and a heavier one against 
a slow-ball pitcher. The reason should be obvious. You have less time to 
get your bat around against a fast ball. so yowll want to have the edge of 
swinging a lighter bat. You ean wait a little longer against a slow-ball pitcher, 
so a heavier bat will help you there. The only player I have known who 
tontradicts this theory is Bobby Avila. on our own Cleveland team. Bobby. 
who’s a little fellow as ballplayers go. actually uses a heavy bat against fast- 
ball pitching and a light one against the slow stuff. The reason for this is 
astounding, but in Bobby’s case, and his ease alone, it is practical. When he’s 
batting against a fast-ball piteher, Bobby is set for the swift one and his re- 
flexes are such that he’s usually swinging ahead of the piteh. So he uses a 
heavier bat to hold his swing back a fraction of a second longer in order to 
connect with the ball. On slow balls, he waits so long for the pitch to come in on 
him that he really needs a lighter bat to bring around in time to hit the ball. 

The size or length of a bat often creates a problem for hitters, but it shouldnt. 
This is strictly a mental hazard. When a hitter stands in the batter's box, he 
likes to feel he can reach out to any part of the plate with his bat. Often you'll 
see a ballplayer reach across the plate with his bat and trace an imaginary path 
through the strike zone. It’s just a reflex. If he’s standing correctly in the batter's 
box, hell be able to reach any corner of the plate with a standard bat model. 

The average big-league ballplayer normally carries about a dozen bats 
during a season. As he needs replacements, the club will order new ones for 
him, a half dozen at a time. On our club, Spud Goldstein. the traveling 
secretary, does the ordering of bats for us. The biggest one Spud has to order 
belongs to Al Rosen. whose bats have the biggest handle and biggest barrel of 
any of the clubs in our bat rack. Gus Zernial is another player in our league 
who earries big wood, but from fellows like Rosen and Zernial, right on down 
the line, the proper selection of a bat begins in its weight and is strictly up 
to the individual. 


seen. He’s so far ahead of the rest of 
us, it’s pitiful.” 

Then with a bit of prodding, Parker 
expands on the reasons for his high 
regard of his arch playing-field rival. 
“You estimate the ability of a coach 
not on the number of games his team 
wins or loses,” Buddy says, “but on 
the mistakes his club makes. Brown’s 
team makes none. He’s a great organ- 
izer, a great strategist and a great 
handler of men.” 

Detroit fans concede Brown's su- 
perlative coaching ability, but they 
caution you not to undersell Parker, 
either. Teams coached by Brown and 
Parker have met eight times since 
1951, and Buddy has won six, lost one 
and tied one. 

There are two prime ingredients in 
Parker’s formula for victory—his ex- 
cellent coach-player relations and his 
flexible, simple offense. Bob Hoern- 
schemeyer, the brilliant halfback, 
provides an example of Parker’s rela- 
tions with the men who play for him. 
Two years ago, when the Lions were 
in a torrid stretch drive for the title, 
they lost a game to the Chicago Bears, 
24-23. Hoernschemeyer fumbled the 
ball and lost what appeared to be a 
certain touchdown. Although a vet- 
eran of pro play, the Lion star was 
disconsolate as the team boarded a 
plane for the return to Detroit. 

“T blew the game,’ Hunchy said 
forlornly to his teammates. 

Parker took a seat next to Hoern- 
schemeyer and the pair had a long 
talk. “Don’t ever say you blew a 
ball game,” Buddy told his halfback. 
“When we win, it’s a team victory. 
When we lose, we all lose—not just 
one guy. You did everything any foot- 
ball player could be asked to do out 
there. Forget the fumble.” 

“How can you help but go all out 
playing for a coach like that?” Hoern- 
schemeyer asks. 

Pass defense is one of Parker's spe- 
cial talents. 

“Which pass would you defend 
against the strongest?” he asks. “The 
little short one that is tough to cover 
anyway, or the long one downfield? 
If you spread your defense to cover 
one, then the other is weakened. I 
look at it this way. The opponent picks 
up a few yards on a short pass, but 
the long one may go for six points. 
We concentrate on defending against 
long passes. Then when the team 
moves into scoring position, they lose 
the long threat. That’s the time to 
tighten up and protect against the 
short passes.” ; 

National League rivals have learned 
the hard way that they can move 
against the Lions from their own 20- 
yard line to the Detroit 30, but then 
the Parker defense gets rough. 

All football coaches rely heavily on 
football films for assistance, but few 
devote as much time to them as 
Parker. Buddy will run movies hour 
after hour at his office during the sea- 
son, and then take them home at night 
for additional screenings. 

“Football and game movies make 
me a widow six months of the year.” 
Buddy’s attractive wife, Jane, says. 
“When the football season starts, and 
Buddy comes home, you just stay out 
of his way. He locks himself in the 
recreation room with reels of film 
and the projector and you never see 
him. I think he wears those pictures 
out looking for a small detail which 
might help win a game. One thing is 
certain—I never interrupt his movie 
studies.” . 

Buddy is all business during the 


football season but when it ends, he 
finds relaxation hunting and fishing, 
and then in the early spring, as a 
horse-racing fan, 

After finishing a brilliant collegiate 
career at Centenary College at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, in June. 1935, 
Parker decided to take a fling at pro- 
fessional football. This was in the era 
before the NFL player draft and a 
Player could shop ‘around for the 
best deal. 

Cal Hubbard, now the supervisor 
of American League baseball umpires 
and one of pro football’s all-time 
Breat linemen, was a Centenary prod- 
uct. Parker turned to Cal for advice. 

“See how you do for yourself with 
the New York Giants or Detroit,’ 
Hubbard advised the rookie. “Detroit 
1S an up-and-coming team.” 

Parker immediately got in touch 
with Potsy Clark, then coach of the 
Lions. “Detroit offered me $100 a 
fame or $1,200 for the season,” Parker 
recalls, “And I signed. To show you 
what a greenhorn I was, I figured 
signing meant making the club. I ar- 
rived at the training camp with a big 
trunk that contained every stitch af 
clothing I owned. What a vazzing [ 
took from the other fellows when 
they saw that!” 

he Lions won the Western Divi- 
sion championship that. year and then, 
in the playoffs, beat the Giants, 26-7, 
for the league title. Parker scored 
one of the Detroit touchdowns. 

Buddy was back with Detroit in 
1936, but then was traded to the Chi- 
eago Cardinals for tackle Bob Reyn- 
olds prior to the 1937 campaign, He 
played with the Cards until 1942 
when he joined the Coaching staff as 
an assistant under Jimmy Conzelman. 
It was under the Conzelman-Parker 
regime that the Cards had their great- 
est prosperity, winning two divisional 
titles and the league championship 
in 1947. 

Buddy dodges controversies with 
the same facility with which he 
avoids the spotlight. However, on the 
Pare occasions he does become in- 
volved in a wrangle, he’s blunt and 
to the point. 

Such an occasion rose prior to the 
1954 Detroit-College All-Star batile. 
Parker, promoter Arch Ward and the 
All-Star coaching staff headed by 
Maryland’s Jim Tatum, didn’t see eye- 
fo-eye on the rules which would gov- 
ern the game. 

Parker wanted pro football’s two- 
platoon system. Ward and the All- 
Star coaches insisted that the single 
platoon, now used by the colleges, 
prevail. 

“Any retreat from the collegiate 
rules would bring the end of the All- 
Star game,” Ward said. “The college 
coaching staff headed by Tatum will 
not participate under any other play- 
ing code.” 

“Let them quit,” Parker retorted in 
an outburst rare for him. “And as far 
as the game itself is concerned, I 
den’t worry about it, either. T think 
the Pro Bowl game between profes- 
sional stars from our two divisions 
would be a better Spectacle anyway. 
The All-Star game isn’t vital fo pro 
football” 

After the controversy continued for 
4 month and appeared likely to drag 
on, Parker and the Lions Gave in. 
“We'll show up even if they decide 
to) play six-man football,” Buddy 
Said. 

Even in six-man football, a Parker- 
coached team would be tough to beat, 


SALESMEN WANTED 
usiness on Gredit, Your own boss. 

1661 of our Dealars sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1953. We supply 
Stocks, equipment on cradit. 200 home necessities. Sales 
experience unnecessary. Pleasant profitable business backed 
by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh's, Dept. J-U2PCD, 
Freeport, I. 

ll uthit Frees; make .00 weekly on 5 
average orders a day. Famous quality Made-lo-Measure 
dress and sport shirts at $3.95 up sell fast fo all men. No 
experience needed. Full or part time. Write: Packard Shirt Co., 
Dept. 760, Terre Haute, Ind. 

ELL A SI K matches, Big daily commis- 
sion in advance—Union Label plus Glamour. Girls, Scenics, 
Hillbillies; all standard styles and sizes, Big Free Master 
Catalog. Fast selling—stéady rapeat business? Suparior 
Match Go., Dept. 2-1054, 7528 So. Greenwood, Chicago. 19. 
ANYONE CAN SELL famous Hoovar Uniforms for beauty 
shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All popular mirage 
fabrics—nylon, dacron, orion. Exclusive styles, top iyality: 
Big cash inoome now, real future. Equipment free. Hoover, 
Dept. F-113, New York 11, N.Y. 

10,000 PROFIT SELLING Printing, Matches, Specialties 
Arrow dealor tells how he did it in giant free sales outfit. You 
can do it too—without experience. Write Arrow Press, 51]-K 
Fourth Ave., So, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ALESMEN—SHO AMERICA’ leading Nationally 
Advertised line—Novelties, Gifts, Utility Items. Bia commis- 
sions advanced, Prospacts everywhere, Steady Repeats. Low 

rices, free literature—samples. Write: Charms & Cain, 407- 

'C-104 South Dearborn, Ghicago 5, Il. 

AMAZING INVENTION STOPS slamming, banging doors! 

Big profits easy with lowest priced H graultc door check for 
all Lyne doors! 10-second demonstration sells it! Kant-Slam, 
Dept. M-5, Bloomfield, Ind. 

CALENDARS, VERTISIN OVELTIES, atches, 
Good Side Ling or Full Timo. Nowis the Time to Selli—All 
Types of Calendars, Hundreds of Advertising Novelties, 
Book Matches, etc. Flaming Calendar Co., 6533 Gottaye 
Grove, Chicago 37, III, 

START A CAREER! Your own big repeat business, selling 
famous foods, meiicines, toiletries, cosmetics in homes. 
Success guarantesd! Sayman Products, Dept. PC10, 2101 

Locust, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
8G MONE Y-MAKING opportumity. Exclusive line work 
uniforms, Jackets, pants, shirts, coveralls. Advartising m= 
broidered, Every business prospect, Outfit Free, Master Div., 
250 Water, Ligonier, Ind. 

ARN RA MO salling siverane jook Matches, 
Free Sample kil furnished. Matchcorp, Dept, PC-24, Chicago 


32, Illinois. 
PERSONAL 


“DOLLIES DILEMMA™ CAPTIVE Cartoon Serial: cipal 
Madame Domina and maid Mitzi bind, gag and torture Dollie, 
Each episode 6 scenes. 1 episode—$3; 2 for ts Two sample 
Scenes and current illustrated bulletin—$1. Gargoyle, Dopt. 
MG-3, 175 Fifth Avanus, New York (10). 
BORROW BY MAIL. Loans 350 to $600 to employed men 
women, Easy, Quick. Completely confidential .. No ondorsers. 
Repay in convenient monthly payments. Details free in plain 
onyelopa, Give Deepens State Finance Go., 323 Securities 
Bidg., Dept. U-14, Omaha, Nebraska. 
“INTERESTING MAILS"—250 keeps. your mail box fuil 
thres_months. Bentz (Desk K/4), Chatawa, Mississippi. 
A ICT) : ew Discovery! Free 
Trial Offer. Write Pixacol, Box 3583-CM, Claveland, Ohio. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare lime wit 
57-year-old school; texts furnished; diploma; no classes; 
booklet frea, Write American School, Dept. X764, Drexel al 
58th, Chicago. 37, Illinois. 


SOLVE MENTAL WORRIES. Become Doctor of Paycholouy, 


Home Study. Free Book, Universal Truth, 5038-S Broadway, 


Chicago 40. 
YSICAL RAPY PAYS Big, Learn at Home. Free 


Catalog.National Institute, Dask5, 486815 Sharidan,Chicago 40. 
COLLEGE BY MAIL, Write: Spier, Box 101M, Carson Gy, 
Nevada. 
LEATHERCRAFT 
U Hi RAFT .... THE QUICK, easy way to make extra 
money. No tools or experience needed with Larson easy-to- 
assemble Beginners Kits. Free Illustrated Instructions in- 
cluded, In Minutes, you'll he making belts, billfolds, hand- 
bags, gloves, moccasins, woolskin animals, etc, Amaze your- 
self and friends with your new skill as a leather craftsman! 
Send 10c today for Big New Illustrated Catalog of ideas, kits, 
materials and supplies. Act Now! J. C. Larson Co,, 620.5 
Tripp, Dapt. 4190, Chicago 24, 
FREE ‘O0-1T-Yoursall’ Leathercratt Catalog. Tandy 
Leather Company, Box 791-P5, Fort Worth, Texas. 
= BOOKS 
RARE BOOKS, ART, 24-Sparkling iustrated cartoon book- 
lets $1.00. Catalog 10c. Aladdin Book Go,, 210-CM Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 
FASCINATING READING—UNUSUAL, revealing lustrated 
bookléts, 10-$1.00. Catalogue 100. Kogan, 1032-x, N.¥.8, N.Y. 
FREE {LLUSTRATED HYPNOTISM Catalogue, _ Write 
Hypnotist, 1324 Wilshire, Los Angeles 17W, California, 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
CATEST EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION Greenland, 
Spain, Alaska, many others listed. $1.00. Foreign Job Infor- 
mation Service, Box 657, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
MERCHANT MARINE OPPORTUNITIES! Complete infor- 
mation and employment instructions, $1.98, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Seaways, Box 12318, Baltimore 3, Maryland, 
INSTRUCTION 

$350.00 month. Qualify Now! 23,000 jobs opr’ Ex aranas 

50.00 month. Qualify Now A jobs open. Experience 
often unnecessary. Get Free 36-pape book showing jobs, 
Salaries, raquiraments, sample tests. Write: Franklin Institute, 
Dept. 5-36, Rochester, N.¥. 

ADDITIONAL INCOME 
D RA CASH? Get it selling Blair's unusual line of 

household and food products. Every housewife a prospect 
Products sent on Free Trial. Write Blair, Dept, 1S5MT-1, 


Lynchburg Va. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS WRITE Patrick D. Beavers, Registared Patent 
Attornay, 1092 Columbian Bidg., Washington 1, D.C. 
eS eee 
REAL ESTATE INSTRUCTION 

E AL Estate Broker, Study at home, Write for Free 
Book Today! GI Approved. Weaver School of Real Estate 
318 Law Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR EVERYBODY 


Publisher's Classified Department (Trademark) 


For advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 (Oct-Men) 4 


HELP WANTED 
MEN WANTED NOW for Foreign Gonstruction employment 
on American Bases in Europe, South America, Fac North, 
and other countries. Truck drivers, $3.55 hour; Glerks, $3.00 
hour; Carpenters, $3,70 hour; Laborers, $3.00: hour.’ Many 
other trades wanted with wage rate Torey te Up_to 70 
hour week with time and one half for all over 40 hours. Trans- 
ortation paid. 6 to 24 month contract, Also jobs with Ship, 

il, Mining, Aviation Firms and construction Hols in U.S.A, 
with wage rate in 71 of the larger cities, Full information of all 
firms hiring, jobs open, wage rate, sample contract, medical 
examination, application form, ste., airmailed to you for only 
$2.00, Foreign Construction Bulletin, P,O. Box.393, Dept. 21, 
Dallas 21, Texas. 
7150000 MONTHLY FOR truck drivers, $1400,00 THOnthly 

or carpenters, alectricians, plumbers, mechanics, $1200,00 
for clerks and laborers, Replacement hirta w baing done, 
Full information and complate foreign listings, with current 
information on Spain, Korea, Australia, Alaska & Canada, 
$1.00 10,000 men and women needed. for new stateside pro- 
ie Complate information and other domestic listings, Hy 00. 

ent. 10-J, Opportunities Unlimited, 1110 Commerce Ido. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
ATTENTIO ONSTRUOQTION NI Laborers-Trades- 
Truck Drivars-Engineers-Suporvisors-Many Others, Latest 
Copyrighted Reports! Who to contact for highest paying eRe 
To $1550.00 monthly. Over 52_countrias, including U.S., 
Spain, South America, Alaska, Europe. Exelusive one year 
registration-advisory service. Application forms. Uncon- 
ditional guarantee of satisfaction. Write or Wire today! 

2, COD's accepted), Reports Airmailed! International 
Reporter, Box 1047-ME, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

245 PER WEEK overseas! Clerks, truck drivers, cooks, con- 
struction men, guards, office workers, laborers, carpenters, 
slectricians, mechanics, engineers, teachers, factory workers, 
many other classifications, No experience needed, some jobs 
ape Projects, BUCO Te, ue lai pevlael ei Pelee Seeking 

pplicants’’. page catalog, application . Jobservice 
0-15, Box 30, Billings, Montana. i 

ii a} v available about Foreign an 
U.S.A, job opportunities paying to $1500 monthly. Write 
immediately. Dept. AC. National Employment Information 
Service, 1020 Broad, Newark, Nui. 


N-U.S, J 
1000's U.S, 


Si a 
siampedself-addressedenv.Job Opportunities, Waseca60,Minn. 


AGENTS WANTED 

BUY WHOLESALE! 30-80% Discounts! Freal Large Catal log 
of Nationally Advertised Appliances, Gifts, Watches, dewalry, 
Cameras, iypeweiters, Tools, Kitchenware, etc. Start Your 
Own Fully Self-Oparating Mail Order Business Without 
Capital! Wholesale Starting Kits Furnished. No Experience 
Necessary, Outline of Unique Automatic Sales Plan Includod. 
Consolidated Distributors, Division. 116, Box 1537, Paterson 
15, New Jersey. 


EXTRA MONEY EVERY Wook. Il send you full-size Blair 
household products on Free Trial. Show them to. friends 
and neighbors. You can mako Big Extra Profits. Write Blair, 
Dept. 155MT-2, Lynchburg, Va. 

! 1A SUCC. NSA profits! Suv 
$1.75, Pants 35c. Dresses 20c, Shoas 20c Operate from store, 
home, car. Fraa catalog. Superior, 1250-2 Jefferson,C hicago 7. 
EARN UP T0'$250.00 per week soliciting delinquent accounts, 


Metro, Box 5887, Kansas City 11, Missouri, 


P ME a ATIONAL Sellers. Particulars 
free. Mission, 23284 Wast Pico, Los Angeles 6, Galif. 
—25,000 items talog 25c, Matthews, 


B LESA’ 
1472-P1 Broadway, New York City 36, 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WE PAY $5.00 for some names, Home work Income plan 26e. 
Thomas, Box 73136, Los Angeles 3. 
OPERA OFITABLE MAIL order BURNS: rite 
Walter Servite, 4159-W East 112th, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
METALI BABY SHOES, jewelry, gifts, Bronze, gold, 
silver. Free Bulletin. Kiktavi, Box 73136, Los Angeles 3. 
NEW—BABY ITEM. Unusual. Agants or Mail Order, Lishig 
Industries, Beaver Dam B, Wisconsin. 
MONEY-TYPING-SEWIN' Details Free. 
3915-MG 12th, Des Moines 13, lowa. 

5 Caral jolesalé. More brilir 


199.745 an 
than diamonds. Free catalog. Diamonite, 1404-P: Mitchell, 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


wards, 


DETECTIVES 
HELP FIGHT CRIME... Earn stea jood pay as Finger 
Print Expert. or Investigator. Write for datalis. Inst. of Applied 


Science (A Coreanon ence School Since 1918), 1920 Sunny~ 
side, Dept. 146, Chicago 40. 

WRITE TODAY FOR information on how to have your own 
Detective Agency. American Training Institute, 22 West 


Madison, Suite 900, Chicago 2, Ilinoia. 
WORLD'S DETECTIVE ACADEMY. New System, Write, 
ee 


439 Lee, Hampton, Virginia. 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
iW eve Ing T Home Movies-Stills- 
slides-novelties, Free Catalog, Vanity Films, First & Seneca 
St., Seattle, Wash. 


SAVE! ON BINOCULARS! Free Book, “How to Select 


Binooulars.” Write Today! Bushnell's, 43-859 Green, 


Pasadena-t, California 
STAMPS 
PICTORAL PACKET—TRIANGLES, Bi-Oolors, etc—=l0cl 
Approvals. Cole, 43-P Rinawalt, Buffalo 21, N.Y. 
40c, $1, $2 Giant Assortment $5. Persil, 4 ew 
York Ave., Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 

WANTED—18: IME pay 3500.00, Certain 1972 nickel 
$1000.00. 1901-S quarter $20.00 to $150.00,. Hundreds of 
others. Know their true value, Complete iljustrated catalogue 
25c. Worthycoin Corporation (D-349), Boston 8, Mass. 

CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART 
"HOW TO MAK ‘one ith Simple Cartoons’—A boo’ 
6veryone who likes to draw should have. It is free; no obli- 
gation, Simply address Cartoonists’ Exchangs, Dept, 310, 
Pisasant Hill, Ohio, 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 


GROW OMS. CELLAR, shed. Spare, full time, 
year round, We pay $3.50 Ib, We paid Babhitt. $4165.00 in few 
weeks. Free book, Washington Mushroom Ind,, Dapt, 163, 
2945 Atimiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ELECTRI Ul » AMPLIFT , wholesale, Free 
catalog. Carvin MG, Baldwin Park, Calif. 
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Best Known Way to... 


GET IN SHAPE 
STAY IN SHAPE 


use adjustable DAN LURIE 


BAR BELLS 


Dan Lurie 
aera ‘ 
TV Circus show It’s easy 
Every Sat. . the 
DAN LURIE 


way! 


DAN LURIE 


4 Tintes Chosen 

America’s Most 
tiscular Man 

Tells You How— 


“He-Man” Time can be 
all the time! BAR BELLS 
give you the quick and easy 

answer! Popularity with the fair 
sex, the admiration of your male companions .. . 
all these can be yours when you use BAR BELLS 
and follow Dan Lurie’s special techniques. 
Abolish ugly fat, put on real “he-man’” muscles— 
look like a man, feel like a man, act like a man! 
Start now to build a handsome, healthy physique 
—discover for yourself how easy if is to stand out 
in a crowd! 


let DAN LURIE‘’S special techniques be your 
guide. Get the famous Dan Lurie ILLUSTRATED 
A8-PAGE BODY BUILDING COURSE FREE With 
any DAN LURIE BARBELL purchase. 


LOW DIRECT MONEY-SAVING BARBELL PRICES 


SO. [Die ss sve cine $8.48 150) Ibs... +5 $20.48 
TOO) Ibe. - 6 sees $13.98 200 |b........ $25.98 


FREE! senp no 
MONEY! Dan Lurie’s 
new catalog —lists 
many, many body 
building items — contains amazing 
case histories of weaklings-turned 
strong-men. No obligation on your 
part, and we'll send it immediately. 
So DON'T DELAY! Fill in handy 
coupon NOW! 


DAN LURIE BARBELL CO. 1 
52AK Bristol St., Dept, 368K, Bklyn 12, N. Y. 
Dear Dan: 


[ Send your new FREE Catalog right away, 


{ want to start building a ‘‘he-man" physique 
the Dan Lurie way at once. Please send the fol- 
lowing Bathell(s): .............-5. (Indicate 
weight), i! check or money-order is enclosed. 
And don’t forget the FREE Body-Building Course. 


I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
(Note: If you wish, you need send only 50% | 
with order, balance ©.0.D. Extra weights 13¢ | 
per ib. Shipped at once, F.0,8. plant.) | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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The Riddle of Giardello 


(Continued from page 31): 
Willie up, and then a smashing right 
dropped him. He was up at one and 
took the mandatory eight-count, but 
his legs were still wobbly when Joey 
tore in again. One more whistling 
right and down went Willie. This time 
he was slower getting up. At seven, 
with Troy on uncertain legs, the bell 
rang. 

The bell saved him again in the sec- 
ond when he toppled flat on his back 
from a pair of thundering right hands. 
Willie’s amazing recuperative powers 
and stamina kept him up in the blis- 
tering third round. He rallied briefly 
in the fourth and fifth as Giardello 
seemed to ease off his furious pace, 
but Willie took a beating in the sixth, 
and finally referee Al Berl stopped it 
in the seventh. 

It was Giardello’s third straight 
knockout of the year. Prior to the 
string he had not scored a single KO 
in 20 successive bouts dating back to 
October 8, 1951. 

But this was a new Giardello, peo- 
ple thought. Joey was on the up-beat 
again. In three fights, the supposedly 
colorless cutie had turned calculating 
killer. The transformation in the ring 
was as astounding as the change in 
the personality of this dark-eyed, 
black-haired 23-year-old. who sud- 
denly was no confused youth any 
more, but a fast-talking, cocky, almost 
boastful newsmaker. 

When he had stopped Garth Panter 
in the Garden on January 8 this year, 
the first of his three straight knock- 
outs, some members of the boxing 
fraternity belittled his performance. 
They discounted the fact that Panter 
had never been knocked out in 66 
previous fights, that he had gone ten 
close rounds with Bobo Olson. They 
overlooked the battering that Panter 
took from Joey. With only the ropes 
holding up the beaten fighter, referee 
Berl had to stop it in the fifth. 

“So what?” Joey’s critics said. “He’s 
got a fast pair of hands.” 

When on February 5, also in the 
Garden, Joey blasted Walter Cartier 
out in the first round, the critics 
still reserved decision. 

They conceded, however, that, this 
looked like a new Giardello. The vic- 
tory over Troy, in a match nobody 
thought could be made because 
“Clinchless Willie’ was one of the 
hottest middleweights around, finally 
stopped the talking. But not for long. 

For Joey, turning unpredictable 
again but still rolling in the fat of 
praise, suddenly fell off the wheel 
again. Caught up, he thought, in a 
web of circumstances, he lost to 
Pierre Langlois, the Frenchman he 
had beaten more or less handily in an 
earlier fight. This was in May and the 
defeat could have cost Joey the title 
shot his heart was set on, so startling 
was the reversal. But, by those who 
know Giardello, the loss wasn’t re- 
garded as a true upset. 

Promoter Jim Norris of the IBC 
said, “I know he was discouraged and 
not in the best frame of mind for this 
fight. I promised him a title shot, and 
unless he goes completely to pieces, 
he will get it because he deserves it.” 

It was apparently the sudden an- 
nouncement of a title bout between 
middleweight champ Bobo Olson and 
Rocky Castellani that had upset Joey. 
Castellani’s management had come up 


with a guarantee of $125,000 for Ol- 
son. Bobo accepted without so much 
as a ‘by your leave” to Giardello, who 
was first in line for a crack at the 
crown. The effect of the bypass on 
Joey was immediate. When he was 
given a May date at the Garden, he 
insisted on fighting Langlois. He 
would haye no other opponent. This 
was one guy he knew he could lick. 
But that was before the big blow fell. 

“T was disgusted when they an- 
nounced Olson-Castellani” Joey said. 
“That was supposed to be my fight. I 
didn’t train well for Langlois and 
they had trouble getting me into the 
gym. I just couldn’t get my mind on 
boxing. I wanted to get away from it 
all for a while. I even thought of try- 
ing to get out of the date but we don’t 
like to let promoters down. So I went 
through with it and took a licking. 
Why, that French feather-duster even 
knocked me down! We offered him a 
$12,000 guarantee for a fast return 
fight, but he refused. He knew I'd 
knock him out the next time, what 
with my mind clear and all.” 

The setback was, in a way, a tonic 
for Giardello. It started him on a de- 
termined campaign to get his cham- 
pionship chance after Castellani. He 
challenged everybody—and got Bob- 
by Jones, a talented middleweight 
from Oakland, California. It figured 
to be a good fight, with Joey favored 
to win. Then, a week before the fight, 
Jones revealed to the New York State 
Athletic Commission that he had been 
offered a bribe of $15,000 to lose the 
bout, scheduled for June 21 at the 
Garden. Nobody could clearly figure 
the angles involved in such a bag job. 
Giardello had a fair-sized edge in the 
odds and not too much money could 
be made fixing the fight. But the story 
made front-page copy when the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office took over, Joey 
himself, working hard for the fight, 
was shocked. 

“Why should anybody want to pay 
the guy to lose?” Joey asked, “I’m 
gonna knock him out anyway. It’s an 
insult.” 

From the day the alleged bribe was 
disclosed, Jones was put under heavy 
police guard. When he entered the 
ring there were four detectives sit- 
ting near his corner. And Giardello 
didn’t knock Jones out. He didn’t 
even come close. Joey won a close de- 
cision that was booed by the crowd, 
partly because the sentiment was 
with Jones. He was lucky to win, too, 
because Jones, fighting perhaps better 
than he had ever done before, made 
it a real battle. There were times 
when he made Joey look bad. 

“This guy fought like the cops were 
chasing him,” Joey said, “I had him 
hurt a couple of times but the guy 
wouldn’t go down.” 

Some people said it was the best 
thing that could’ve happened to Joey. 
It was a familiar chant by now. ‘‘He’s 
so mad,” they said, “because he thinks 
somebody is selling him short as a 
fighter, trying to bribe his opponents 
to help him win, that he has forgotten 
all about losing that first chance at 
the title. You watch him go now.” 

Joey’s next fight, in July against 
veteran Billy Kilgore, started him 
moving upwards again. Although he 
suffered a cut cheekbone in the sec- 
ond round that kept bleeding for the 
rest of the ten-round fight, Joey never 


let up his pounding attack. He had 
Kilgore tired and groggy by the end 
of the bruising battle that featured 
some hitting on the break and strik- 
ing with the back of the glove. His 
one-sided unanimous _decision put 
Joey back in the running for a shot 
at Olson’s title, the experts said. They 
especially liked his refound aggres- 
siveness. 

But the riddle continues. How good 
is Joey Giardello, anyway? How far 
will this split personality get in_his 
hungry quest for the middleweight 
title? 

Joey is a strange young man from 
Philadelphia by way of Brooklyn. 
Throughout his career—his entire life, 
in fact—he has been his own worst 
enemy. His co-managers, Carmine 
Graziano and Tony Ferrante, are al- 
ways afraid that at any moment, in 
any fight, he will suddenly lose inter- 
est, lose the confidence that turned 
him from a careful counter-puncher 
to a crowd-pleasing tiger. These fears 
are not shared by Joey. 

“I got confidence,” he tells you. “I 
used to fight on my toes and take pot 
shots. Now I fight flat. Confidence, 
that’s it. ll be the champ this year. 
Tll fight anybody to get to Olson. I 
can lick Olson. I can lick any middle- 
weight.” 

The Giardello-Troy fight was the 
biggest betting fight in years and Joey 
wondered what all the fuss was about. 
It was pick-’em most of the time, with 
Giardello a 7-5 choice at ringside, 
Troy had won seven in a row by 
knockouts. 

“They're making a big thing out of 
this,” Joey said. “But I can’t see it. I'll 
win easy. He’s a good right-hand 
puncher. I haven’t seen him hurt no 
one with a left hook. He’s taller than 
I am but he fights straight up. That 
kind is easy for me. My hands are too 
fast for him. The tougher the opposi- 
tion and the harder they make me 
work, the better I like it.” 

This was the fighter they said had 
“no heart.” The mere mention of 
Troy’s name to ranking contenders 
had been enough to send most of them 
scurrying out of town. Some of them 
wouldn’t even shake hands with Wil- 
lie. But not so Giardello. 

And yet, not long before his prom- 
ise to put Troy away, Joey said, “All 
my friends and everybody who talks 
to me says I’m gonna be the cham- 
pion, but I don’t see how. I feel like I 
don’t know nothin’.” 

“We know he’s a great fighter,” his 
managers argue. “But he has too 
much imagination. He thinks too 
much. When he’s concentrating on a 
fight, he can beat anybody. Then he 
starts thinking. He’s easily swayed. 
He’s like a big kid. He wallops Panter 
all over the ring for three rounds and 
then loses the fourth. We bawl him 
out and he gets back to work in the 
fifth. So what do you think he says in 
the dressing room? ‘You know Rosa- 
lie is going to have our second baby 
any day. I was thinking about her a 
little in that round.’ 

“A guy could get killed doing that. 
When the Dodgers are in New York 
or Philadelphia, he’s like a crazy man. 
You can’t talk fights to him. All he 
does is talk about his pals on the 
Dodgers, and go and watch them play. 
There’s been stories that he’s a play- 
boy and stays out nights. Sure he 
does, Every time the Dodgers are 
playing a night game at Ebbets Field.” 

Joe Giardello was born Carmine 
Tillelli in Brooklyn, New York, on 
July 16, 1930. He is the third of six 
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sons of Joseph Tillelli, a foreman for 
the Department of Sanitation in New 
York. One of the sons died. Mr. Til- 
lelli, a lightweight fighter before his 
marriage, is forbidden to attend, 
watch or listen to fights. He suffered 
a slight heart attack at the Garden on 
March 6, 1953, while watching his son 
lose to Billy Graham. 

Joey’s education consisted of public 
school and a brief period at the 
Brooklyn School of Automotive 
Trades, where he was supposed to 
learn something about cars. Today he 
confesses he wouldn’t know how to 
unscrew a radiator cap on his own 
car, 

Joey never boxed as a kid although 
he had many street fights, at which he 
wasn’t much good. “I lost one fight to 
the skinniest kid in the neighbor- 
hood,” he declares. “He gave me a 
shiner and you never saw anything 
like it.” 

How easily he can be swayed was 
shown early in his career. He was 
only 15 and a half when he was per- 
suaded to enlist in the Army. 

“A kid in the neighborhood—I don’t 
remember his name—comes up to me 
and says: ‘I’m going into the Army, 
want to come along?’ I had nothing 
better to do, so I said, ‘Why not?’ He 
goes to the parish church and gets 
me a baptismal certificate, not in my 
name, but for a guy called ‘Joe Giar- 
dello.’ I still haven’t met the guy. 

“The next thing I know I’m Joe 
Giardello and I’m in front of a re- 
cruiting officer. I was 17 years old on 
the certificate, which made me OK 
for the Army. I was sent to Fort Dix 
for basic training and was there two 
days before I called up my parents 
and told them. I begged them to let me 
stay. Pop gave in but made me prom- 
ise to be a good soldier. I weighed 145 
pounds then and my family called me 
‘Chubby.’ 

“Before I went in ‘the Army, I was 
never interested in boxing or fighters. 
The only name I knew was Rocky 
Graziano. I took up boxing at Fort 
Bragg because it was a way to get 
three-day passes when I won a bout 
for my regiment in the 82nd Airborne 
Division. When I was 17, on July 16, 
1947, I told the Army I had lied about 
my age and name and asked them to 
have the records corrected so that my 
family could get the insurance if any- 
thing happened,” 

A second indication of his inability 
to withstand persuasion came on his 
discharge from the service in Novem- 
ber, 1948. 

“T meet a guy at Bragg who calls 
himself Paulie Detorre. He was the 
head of the fighters in the regiment 
and he says he’s related to Al Ettore, 
the heavyweight who fought Joe 
Louis. We were discharged at the 
same time and he sells me a bill of 
goods on coming to Philly with him. 
He tells me I have the makings of a 
good fighter. So I go to Philly with 
him instead of going straight home. 
One of the first guys we meet in Phil- 
ly is Al Ettore and he don’t know 
Paulie from a hole in the wall, I 
should have gone home then when I 
found out he was a phony, but I was 
there already. I had nothin’ to lose. 

“Paulie brings me to Jimmy San- 
tore, who’s a fight manager. They 
send me to a gym in south Philly and 
there I meet Joe Polino, the trainer. 
Polino bought me trunks, shoes and 
other stuff, and fed me, and I don’t 
find out till later that he’s getting the 
money by selling blood for transfu- 
sions. Sometimes he gave blood twice 


a month, and he was only a skinny 
guy, too. I liked Joe.” 

Things didn’t start good for Joey. 
He had adopted the name of Giar- 
dello. He had an argument with De- 
torre, moved out of his house and got 
his own room. He got a job on a 
sewer-digging project, pushing carts 
of dirt through a sewer tunnel six 
days a week. 

“T was getting $90 a week, which 
was more money than I'd ever seen in 
my life. I was really living, but my 
hands got so blistered I couldn’t train. 
And I was always broke because I 
spent the dough as fast as I got it and 
I was a sucker for a fast touch. When 
Polino saw I couldn’t train, they took 
me off the job and Santore put me on 
his payroll for $25 a week. I was sup- 
posed to pay him back out of my 
purses.” 

Joey spent two and a half years 
under Santore’s management, but he 
wasn’t happy. Santore was too strict 
about his personal habits. Joey was 
young and money was made to be 
spent. He had his first big argument 
with Santore the night he beat Ernie 
Durando in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
on April 30, 1951. 

“The win got me a semi-final with 


- Gus Rubicini in the Garden on May 


25, I think it was. Anyway, I lost. I 
told Santore that was my last fight for 
him. He had switched trainers on me 
a couple of times and I wanted Po- 
lino, Santore decided Polino couldn’t 
teach me any more so he got Midget 
Wolgast. With Polino I was punching 
hard. Midget taught me how to move 
faster and a lot of other stuff. I lost 
my punch. I was punching on the 
move and I turned from a puncher 
into a cutie, But Midget did teach me 
how to throw combinations—not one- 
two, but a flock of them.” 

There wasn’t much doing for Giar- 
dello until the firm of Graziano and 
Ferrante took over. They bought his 
contract for $1,500. Graziano is a 
former Villanova football player who 
owns a laundry in Philadelphia; Fer- 
rante is a businessman pal of Grazi- 
ano’s. Graziano had become ac- 
quainted with Giardello in the gym. 
He had seen him fight and liked the 
kid. Joey had even borrowed $50 
from Carmine and paid it back. It was 
a good basis for a partnership. They 
also brought back Joe Polino. 

“T wanted to fight for Graziano,” 
Joey says. “He even gave me a job at 
his laundry, but I only lasted three 
weeks. Too many shirts were winding 
up in the wrong houses.” 

Joey came off the floor to beat Otis 
Graham in his first fight for the new 
trio. He won four in a row and was 
matched with Rocky Castellani in 
Seranton. He knocked Castellani 
down and lost a split decision. He 
fought Bobby Dykes in Miami Beach 
and lost another split decision. 

“T won them both,” Joey claims. 
“They both run, run, run, I got lazy 
chasing them. ‘That Castellani’s noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. I knocked 
him down, then it turned into a track 
meet. I was getting a little discour- 
aged. I had two more draws, then I 
go in with Joe Miceli in Scranton. 
He’s a hot fighter and they make him 
three to one. I don’t remember Miceli 
hitting me with a punch. After the 
fight, the referee comes to my corner 
and tells me I won. And then came 
the announcer. He called it a draw. 
The referee was more shocked than 
me. He asked to see the slips but the 
announcer wouldn’t let him. I think 
he tore them up. There was no com- 


mussioner there. Nothing could be done. 

“I got mad after that. I won five 
Straight fights, including Billy 
Graham, Pierre Langlois, Georgie 
Small and Joe Giambra.” 

Giardello was not yet a big name. 
He was an opponent with a reputa- 
tion as a good boxer with a fast pair 
of hands and not too much courage. 
His first fight with Giambra was in 
Brooklyn on October 13, 1952. He 
fought Giambra a return in Buffalo, 
his home town. 

“I really got the works there. In the 
first round, I opened Giambra’s 
mouth, He was bleeding very bad. 
Later, he got 18 stitches inside his 
mouth, But the doctor never looked at 
him once. About the seventh round, 
the doctor comes to my corner to see 
what shape I’m in. Polino chased him 
out. They gave me a stool to sit on 
between rounds that was so low I had 
to sit with my knees higher than my 
chin. I gave Giambra only one round 
—the ninth. They gave him the fight.” 

Then came his return with Graham 
in the Garden on December 19. That 
was the fight that made Giardello. It 
plastered his name across all the 
sports pages. It was a close fight but 
most of the crowd thought Graham 
won it. So did Commissioner Chris- 
tenberry. The decision was given to 
Giardello. A half-hour later, with the 
crowd still milling angrily around 
tingside and the dressing rooms, 
Christenberry reversed the decision. 
Graziano and Ferrante announced 
they would sue for a reversal of the 
reversal. They won in court. Giar- 
dello, a talented, easily discouraged 
nobody became a big hero. 

He reversed his loss to Harold 
Green, then lost the rubber match to 
Graham, partly because he was forced 
to train in a camp instead of at home 
and was weakened by a cold. Gil 
Turner, Hurley Sanders, Durando 
again—they all lost to Joey. He 
trained at home, where he was hap- 
py. He got homesick and restless in 
camp. He wanted to sue for a reversal 
himself when he lost to Johnny Sax- 
ton. One of the judges called six 
rounds even. But Joey didn’t lose 
faith, He asked Saxton to spar with 
him while he was training for his first 
fight with Cartier and he handled him 
so easily it restored his confidence. 
He disposed of Cartier and Tuzo 
Portuguez at the end of 1953. What 
with the publicity of the reversed 
reversal and a few good wins, things 
were looking up. 

Then came the knockouts of Panter, 
Cartier and Troy and it seemed as if 
there would be no holding him. “That 
Joe Polino did it," Joey said. “He 
kept hammering at me. And there’s 
Rosalie and the two kids. I got re- 
sponsibilities now. I got a new house, 
too. Rosalie dated me at first to get 
her boy friend and my best pal jeal- 
ous after they had a fight. Look what 
she got herself tied up with! She’s 
married to the next middleweight 
champion of the world.” 

Then the ball bounced the other 
way—the loss to Langlois and the un- 
popular win over Jones, and now 
everybody is wondering again. 

That's Joey’s story. The boxing 
world, not knowing which way the 
ball will bounce next, is holding back 
on its final judgment. Is Giardello a 
big Jimmy McLarnin or a big flop? 

Joey's going to be fighting soon for 
the middleweight title he wants so 
badly, and when he does, we'll find 
out. 
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HANDMADE Malibu split-bam- 
boo bow has hand-carved pistol 
grip, arrow rest, fast reflex ac- 
tion. Guaranteed 14 months. 
$19.95 to $29.95 ppd. Malibu, 
3156 W. 8 St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PORCELAIN finish in Bar-B-Q 
kettles eases cleaning, prevents 
rust. Has wheels for easy moy- 
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108 N. Jefferson. Chicago, TI. 
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Triple-Threat Senator 


(Continued from page 47) 
most palpable wrist-snap this side of 
Ewell Blackwell, the Cincinnati Reds’ 
contortionist. He’s won five of his last 
seven starts and one of those two de- 
feats was a 1-0 heartbreaker.” 

Nevertheless, Mickey was no big 
winner with the Red Sox until 1953 
when he got those 18 wins against 
only ten defeats. He was especially 
effective at night, winning ten in a 
row. 

With the flock of baseball writers 
who cover the Red Sox in Boston, 
MeDermott wasn’t exactly a popular 
guy. There were pointed references 
to his crooning and his membership 
in the Red Sox zoot-suit brigade that 
included such others as Walt Dropo 
and Matt Batts. When the veteran 
catcher, Birdie Tebbetts, made a ref- 
erence to “juveniles” and “clothes 
horses” on the Boston club, the man- 
agement reacted by trading him to 
Cleveland. 

The Boston writers accused Mc- 
Dermott, too, of trying to be a big 
shot and of aping the temperament 
and attitudes of Ted Williams without 
Williams’ talent for delivering in 
games. Bitterness broke out in two 
fist fights between McDermott and 
Boston writers during the 1953 season. 
Mickey voiced his displeasure out 
loud in the midst of a group of Boston 
writers in the dressing room after 
reading the criticism of his pitching in 
a losing game the day before, and Bob 
Holbrook, Boston Globe writer, chal- 
lenged him. “No man can call me 
those things,” said Holbrook, a former 
captain of infantry who got in the 
first punch before the bout was bro- 
ken up. 

Manager Lou Boudreau didn’t rush 
to McDermott’s defense. It was before 
Mickey had begun to reel off his vic- 
tories, and Boudreau was unsym- 
pathetic. “After the lousy game you 
pitched, what did you expect in the 
papers, bouquets?” “he asked Mickey. 
Then he dropped the first hint that 
the Red Sox would be willing to do 
without McDermott when he added, 
“Behave yourself with the writers, at 
least until we can trade you.” It was 
a curious erack by a manager, and 
McDermott says it still rankles, 

Mickey says he got even with Hol- 
brook in his next start. “He had to 
write nice things about my pitching 
then,” said McDermott. “I started 
against the Browns later in the week, 
shut ’em out 7-0 with three hits, and 
faced only 28 batters. I only walked 
two. I gave Holbrook a great big 
wave in the press box after the last 
out, and he returned it.” 

Mickey’s temper improved there- 
after. He was in the midst of a victory 
surge that saw him win 16 of 19 de- 
cisions before the season ended. As 
a winning pitcher he was more toler- 
ant of the Boston writers. When an- 
other reporter took a feeble punch 
at him for some fancied insult later 
in the season, Mickey merely with- 
drew and laughed and said, “Why, 
Roger, did you strike me? I thought 
I felt something.” 

McDermott wasn’t sure he was go- 
ing to last out the 1953 season as a 
pitcher. He blew five of his first seven 
starts, and went to Boudreau with the 
plea that he be converted into an out- 
fielder, “I told Lou he had been using 
me as a-pinch-hitter and a pinch- 
runner, and that I could play that out- 


field, and we agreed I would get a 
shot at it if my pitching didn’t im- 
prove. But pretty soon I began to win, 
and forgot about the outfield.” 

When the trade to Washington was 
announced, the Boston press reported 
McDermott’s transfer with no great 
sense of loss to the Red Sox. There 
were jibes about McDermott’s croon- 
ing and his supposed indecision as to 
what he wanted to be—a pitcher or a 
singer. Mickey said he “wasn’t dis- 
turbed about what those fellows 
write. They can call me a crooner and 
write about my night-club pallor all 
they like. Maybe I shouldn't be sing- 
ing in the off-season, but I developed 
a bad habit in my youth—the necessity 
for eating.” He’s proud, he says, that 
he isn’t singing in any noisy dives. 
Only in the dignified places. “I turned 
down a thousand a week from the 
Latin Quarter in Boston to take a lot 
less in other places.” 

The best game McDermott ever 
pitched, he says, he didn’t win. “I 
didn’t lose it, either, but I always 
thought I should have won it. I started 
against the White Sox and went 17 
innings, and- allowed only two runs. 
In the 19th, when I was out of there, 
we blew it. Two weeks later, I went 
16 innings to beat Cleveland. That was 
in 1951. And those Boston writers last 
year were saying I never had enough 
stamina. They’ve got short memories.” 

His trade to the Senators had his 
complete approval, Mickey was quick 
to make known when he joined the 
club in spring training last February. 
“Do I like the idea of pitching in 
Washington?” he repeated, incredu- 
lously, after a writer’s question. “Why 
not? It’s a $4.75 cab ride to the left- 
field wall in Griffith Stadium. What 
pitcher wouldn’t like it? I may not 
be smart, but I’m not foolish, either.” 

Unfortunately, Mickey had no soon- 
er put on a Washington uniform than 
Griffith stuck a bullpen in left field, 
pmmiDe the foul line from 405 to 388 
eet. 

When McDermott first cranked up 
his long, lean left arm in spring train- 
ing and lobbed a few pitches to the 
plate, some Senator fans in Orlando 
wondered if he had left his high 
hard one in Steuben’s Restaurant in 
Boston. “Don’t worry,” the pitcher- 
crooner said, “I never get anyone out 
in the spring.” He didn’t either— 
practically no one, anyway. 

Through the early months of the 
season Mickey’s fast ball was either 
jumping by astonished batters or roll- 
ing past exhausted Washington out- 
fielders. He was either very hot or 
very cold. At Cleveland, on May 13, 
he was breezing along with a one- 
hitter and a 7-1 lead when he col- 
lapsed like an old camp stool in the 
ninth. The Senators lost, 8-7. Two 
weeks later he pitched as he has al- 
ways said he could and shut out the 
A’s, 6-0, on four hits. In this game, 
like most others this year, he batted 
seventh, ahead of catcher Joe Tipton 
and second-baseman Wayne Terwil- 
liger. 

McDermott, who is only 25, says he 
figures he has most of ten years ahead 
of him as a big-league pitcher. “But 
if I get in real bad trouble, I know 
where I can get a job. They tell me 
they’re short on pitchers at Sing Sing. 
My father’s the athletic director up 
there.” 

—i— 


Things You Never See in the Series 


(Continued from page 28) 
in post-World Series conversation. 

In 1922 we again played the Yanks, 
winning that Subway Series, four 
games to none, with one tie. But it 
was no easy task to overcome Ruth & 
Co. Only sharp defensive play turned 
the trick. After winning the first two 
games (a small margin since the 
Yanks had won the first two the year 
before) we ran into a Yankee rally 
in the very first inning of the next 
game that threatened to dump us into 
the Harlem River, bats, balls and 
floves. 

Leading off, Whitey Witt singled 
and went to third on Joe Dugan’s 
single. Then Ruth blasted the longest 
drive of the Series, a 450-foot clout to 
the center-field bleacher wall, but 
Bill Cunningham, who was substitut- 
ing for Casey Stengel in center field, 
made a great catch, running around 
the Eddie Grant monument and grab- 
bing the ball just in front of the 
bleacher wall. Witt, sure it was goin 
to be a homer, failed to tag up an 
had to return to third after the catch. 

Then Wally Pipp got a long hit to 
right field. Now let’s take stock. 
Rightfielder Ross Youngs is retriev- 
ing the ball. ’'m playing second and 
hurrying to that base for an antici- 
pated throw. Keep your eye on short- 
stop Davey Bancroft. He is midway 
between second and third, because he 
knows Youngs has a powerful arm. 
Ana if you’d been there that day you 
might have anticipated one of the 
sweetest tricks in baseball—the short- 
stop cut-off. 

Youngs, instead of doing the obvi- 
ous—throwing to me to get Pipp, who 
was trying for second—deliberately 
threw hard past me to Bancroft. They 
used to call Bancroft “Beauty” be- 
cause of his beautiful play at short- 
stop. Now it wasn’t a case of one- 
handing a smash to his right or exe- 
euting a pivot play. Beauty had to 
use his head as well as his muscles. He 
had three options to choose from as 
the ball came to him. If he thought 
he had a chance of heading off Dugan, 
he could let the ball bounce past him 
to third-baseman Heinie Groh. If 
Pipp had rounded first and had pulled 
up, he could throw to George Kelly 
in the hope of nipping Wally off that 
bag. Finally, if Pipp, lured by the 
overthrow, was continuing toward 
second, he could whip the ball to me. 

Pipp snatched at the lure and kept 
going for second. Davey cut off the 
throw and tossed the ball to me. I 
tagged Pipp out. The Yankee rally 
was punctured. Dugan eventually 
scored, but that was all. Bancroft re- 
peated his cut-off play later that day. 
We won, 4-3, and gained a 3-0 lead 
in the Series. 

Much of the exciting series action 
takes place at home plate. There are 
arguments over close balls and strikes. 
In 1927, a pitch was thrown, the Series 
ended on the pitch and everyone, in- 
cluding the official scorers, went into 
a tizzy because no one was sure where 
the ball had been as it sped past the 
plate. 

The Yankees’ famed Murderer’s 
Row had pulverized the Pittsburgh 
Pirates in the first three games. In the 
seventh inning of the fourth game the 
National Leaguers drew even. Big 
John Miljus, coming in to relieve for 
Donie Bush’s Pirates in the seventh, 
retired New York for two innings but 


in the ninth the Yanks filled the bases 
with none out. 

Pluckily, Miljus struck out Lou 
Gehrig and Bob Meusel. Two out 
and Tony Lazzeri up. Miljus put 
everything he had on his first pitch, 
The ball sailed up instead of down, 
breezing past both Lazzeri and catcher 
Johnny Gooch to the stands. Earle 
Combs, the Yankee runner on third, 
scored easily with the winning run. 
The Series was over. 

The official scorers called it a wild 
pitch, To fans it didn’t matter whether 
they were right or whether they 
should have charged Gooch with a 
passed ball. But to Miljus it meant 
the difference between being a Series 
“goat” or the victim of his catcher’s 
error. His defenders said the pitch 
should have been caught because it 
was in the air. Gooch’s defenders 
claimed that it couldn’t have been 
caught with a six-foot ladder. 

I was there. I had my eyes fixed on 
the plate when that pitch was thrown. 
Yet to this day I can’t swear where 
the ball was as it flew past Gooch. 

There’s no play more difficult to 
see than a balk. The rules list 14 dif- 
ferent varieties but even a close study 
of baseball law won’t help you spot 
most balks. The play-by-play detail 
of 1947’s opener mentions a balk by 
Yankee pitcher Frank Shea. I was 
there. I didn’t see it. And I doubt that 
any of the 73,365 fans in the stands 
knew what had happened. 

Jackie Robinson walked and stole 
second in the first inning. When he 
walked again in the third and danced 
off the bag Shea worried more about 
Jackie than the batter. While in a set 
position on the mound he inadvert- 
ently took his hand off the ball, which 
was in his glove. Umpire McGowan 
noticed the false move and waved 
Jackie on to second base. 

Because the most obvious balk is an 
incompleted throw to first base, many 
fans boo the umpire when he fails to 
call a balk on a feint to second or 
third. The feint is the pitcher’s warn- 
ing to a runner that he is keeping an 
eye on him, When the throw is com- 
pleted, it’s the pick-off play, one of 
baseball's prettiest and most accurate- 
ly timed defensive efforts. 

Star relief pitchers are usually 
adept at the pick-off because they are 
so often called upon with men on 
bases in late innings of close games. 
Johnny Murphy of the Yanks and 
Fred Fitzsimmons of the Giants were 
famed for their pick-offs in the Thir-~ 
ties. Johnny Sain’s free-wheeling de- 
livery permits him to feint toward 
second before throwing to the plate. 
It'was Sain’s rival, Bobby Feller, who 
tried to work one of the most famous 
pick-ofis in World Series history. 

The Braves and Indians were ‘locked 
in a scoreless tie in the eighth inning 
of the 1948 opener. Phil Masi was on 
second when Feller suddenly threw 
to shortstop Lou Boudreau. Lou made 
the tag but umpire Bill Stewart called 
Masi safe. The Indians staged a lon 
protest but Stewart stood firm. Masi 
eventually scored the game’s lone run 
when Tommy Holmes singled. 

Feller’s throw came so quickly that 
few saw more than Stewart’s palms 
outstretched in the safe sign. Yet the 
keen-eyed fan might have seen the 
play from start to finish if he had 
checked the facts earlier. With the 
score tied, a runner in scoring posi- 
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tion called for keeping Masi close to 
the bag and, perhaps, picking him 
off. Boudreau’s actions might have 
given a clue. He might have flashed 
the pick-off sign by removing his cap, 
the catcher relaying the information 
to Feller, As it happened, most of the 
crowd was watching the activity at 
the plate. Even movie and still cam- 
eras failed to prove whether Masi 
was safe or out, 

And, eee of unseen details of 
baseball play, I recall a situation in 
which only one of some 36;000 people 
at a Series game noticed something 
which could have changed the out- 
come of the entire classic. Back in 31, 
when I was playing second for the 
champion Cardinals, we were leading 
the Athletics, 2-0, in the ninth inning 
of the second game, when Wild Bill 
Hallahan suddenly lost his control, 
walking two A’s. Then he fanned Dib 
Williams for the second out. Jim 
Moore batted for pitcher George 
Earnshaw, took two strikes and then 
swung at a low curve and missed. 

The game was apparently over. 
Fans leaped from the stands. Jimmy 
Wilson, the catcher, idly tossed the 
ball to Jake Flowers, our third-base- 
man and Jake began to walk away. 

But Eddie Collins, the A’s third- 
base coach, had noticed that Wilson 
had picked the third strike out of the 
dirt. He yelled to Moore, who finally 
got the idea and ran down to first. 
The plate umpire confirmed Collins’ 
observation that Wilson had caught 
the ball on a bounce and had failed to 
throw to first, where Moore had to be 
retired. 

The bases were full with two out! 
Fortunately Hallahan was unruffled. 
It took ten minutes to clear the field of 
milling fans. Then Wild Bill hitched 
his belt and got Max Bishop on an 
easy foul. 

Catchers are the base of the game’s 
defensive pyramid. A small slip by a 
eatcher can often mean more in the 
history books than his home run or 
stalwart stand before an onrushing 
runner. I can think of no play which 
had more grievous results than 
Mickey Owen’s missed third strike in 
the hectic Series between the Yanks 
and Dodgers in 1941, 

All but the youngest fans still recall 
the details of that Dodger tragedy. 
They were winning, 4-3, in the fourth 
game, and had apparently evened the 
Series at two wins apiece when, with 
none on ahd two out in the ninth 
inning, Tommy Henrich took a lusty 
swing ata sharp-breaking curve ball 
for the third strike and the ball game. 
But Mickey Owen let the ball sail 
past to the stands. Henrich reached 
first safely, The Yanks picked up 
from there, rallying to win, 7-4. 

I’m sure that everyone in Ebbets 
Field saw Hugh Casey’s low pitch but 
did anyone notice an apparently in- 
significant error of omission by Owen 
which led to the disaster? After the 
Series was over, Mickey bravely 
shouldered the blame and explained 
his error: 

“Td called for a low inside curve, 
Henrich’s weakness,” he said, “I 
should have shifted my feet a few 
inches to my right to make sure I'd 
stop the ball. It was one of the greatest 
curves Casey or any other pitcher 
ever threw. The fault was mine.” 

I can hardly blame Pittsburgh fans 
for being puzzled by a development in 
the final 1925 battle between the 
Pirates and Washington’s Senators. 
Forbes Field was shrouded in a rainy 
mist as the Pirates came to bat in the 


bottom of the eighth, losing 7-6. Walt- 
er Johnson, pitching for the Nationals, 
retired the first two Bucs. But a pair 
of doubles tied the score. After a 
walk, Eddie Moore grounded to Roger 
Peckinpaugh, but the shortstop, who 
made eight. errors in the Series, 
slipped in the mud and dropped the 
ball as he was running to touch sec- 
ond base for the force-out. The bases 
were filled and Kiki Cuyler came up. 
Kiki fouled several drives and then 
lashed one safely over first base. It 
curved into the right-field bullpen, in 
foul territory and by now hidden in 
the mist. All four runners raced 
around the bases as the Pirate fans 
went wild. 

To everyone’s amazement the um- 
pires waved two Pittsburgh runners 
back to the bases. All hell broke loose. 
It happened in the days before public 
address systems kept fans informed 
about unusual happenings and the 
police had to take charge to halt a 
budding riot. 

When order was restored the Pirates 
proceeded to save the umpires by 
maintaining their 9-7 lead, winning 
the game and Series. Not until fans 
read the late editions of their after- 
noon papers did they know that Pitts- 
burgh had lost two runs because of a 
ground rule fixed before the game 
which limited hits into the right-field 
bullpen to two-baggers. 

One thing fans cannot do during a 
Series is penetrate a manager’s busy 
brain to find out what he is thinking. 
In the 1924 Series, the Giants battled 
the Senators down to the wire, on the 
field and in the strategy department, 
On our side was old John J. McGraw. 
Leading the Senators was the Boy 
Wonder, Bucky Harris. 

There was consternation in the 
stands prior to the final game when 
Curly Ogden began to warm up for 
Washington, “What's got into Harris?” 
some fans asked. ‘Why send a boy to 
do a man’s job?” The criticism 
seemed fair. Ogden was a second- 
string righthander. Veteran southpaw 
George Mogridge was fresh and ready. 

Curly opened the game by fanning 
Fred Lindstrom. I. drew a pass. Then 
Bucky yanked Ogden and sent Mog- 
ridge to the mound. It was the “de- 
coy,” a stunt worked successfully by 
many managers in later years. 

Bucky’s strategy was based on a 
wholesome fear of Bill Terry, then in 
his rookie season. Terry had batted 
only .239 in the regular season and 
was two-platooned by McGraw 
against lefthanded pitching. But in 
the Series he was a holy terror with 
an average near .500. Harris started 
Ogden to get Terry into the lineup, 
hoping that McGraw would bench 
him when Mogridge came in. Mc- 
Graw refused to nibble at the bait. 
He kept Terry in the line-up until 
the sixth, then lifted him when Fred 
Marberry came in. Bill’s bat was 


HOW WOULD YOU CALL IT? 


Answer: 


Bill Engeln, National League umpire: 
“Both runs scored. After the shortstop 
had an opportunity to make a play on 
the ball and it got away from him, the 
ball was considered in play, with no pen- 
alty involved when it hit the runner.” 


QUESTION ON PAGE 80 


missed when the game went into ex- 
tra innings. The Senators won in the 
12th, 4-3. 

But that’s second-guessing. All IT 
know is that the game was neither 
won nor lost by the pitchers or Harris 
or McGraw. In fact, a catcher’s mask 
and a pebble decided the issue. 

After one was out in the 12th, 
Muddy Ruel lifted an ordinary foul 
behind the plate. Hank Gowdy 
tossed off his mask and promptly 
stepped into it. The mask served as 
a bear trap. Poor Hank couldn't free 
his foot and the foul fell untouched. 
Ruel doubled on the next pitch. 

few moments later, Earl Mc- 
Neely slapped an ordinary ground ball 
toward third. Just as Lindstrom 
stooped to field it the Series’ most 
famous pebble sent it bouncing over 
his head, scoring Ruel with the win- 
ning run, 

By then the fans had stopped peer- 
ing into Bucky Harris’s mind. They 
had seen the mask. They never saw 
the pebble, nor did Lindstrom. All 
the master strategy had been foiled 
by Lady Luck. 

I've been a manager myself and 
know some of the anguish of the job. 
The 1934 Cardinal-Tiger Series was 
hot from start to fmish. Manager 
Frank Frisch of the Gas House Gang 
never had a peaceful moment. I was 
kept up all night at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit by fans yelling: 
“Hold that Tiger!” When I wasn’t 
managing I was playing, and when I 
was playing I was managing Dizzy 
Dean, Pepper Martin, Leo Durocher, 
Ducky Medwick, etc. 

It was a great Series for the fans. 
They saw Dizzy pinch-run and get 
knocked unconscious by a_ thrown 
ball, but they didn’t hear him say 
when he came to later: ‘Well, I guess 
T stopped that double play cold!” 

They saw Ducky and Marv Owen 
battle after Ducky’s spike pierced 
Marv’s shoe but they didn’t hear Com- 
missioner Landis, after Medwick had 
been bombarded with boos and mis- 
siles by the fans in left field, say, 
“You're out of the game, Medwick, 
because I say so.” 

Nor could anyone have suffered 
with me during the 24 hours between 
the sixth and seventh games. Paul 
Dean won the sixth for us, 4-3. I 
suddenly realized that I was on the 
spot. McGraw, Connie Mack, Miller 
Huggins had managed teams to World 
Series victory. Now it was my turn. I 
was, I felt, facing the crisis of my 
baseball life. I was determined to be 
the Manager of the Year by winning 
that last game. 

And I had but one idea in mind: 
Dizzy Dean. 

Diz was then at the peak of his 
power. He could hit, run—and how he 
could pitch! How could I impress the 
importance of that last game on his 
peculiar mind? 

I went to the clubhouse after the 
sixth game, When Diz took off his 
shirt, I took off mine. When he re- 
moved his pants, I removed mine. 

I decided to needle him. “Tomor- 
Tow’s going to be the biggest game of 
all,” I said. “Go to bed early.” 

_ Ive got a date to spend the eve- 
ning with Will Rogers and Joe E. 
Brown,” he blandly replied, 

“Better get some sleep,” I insisted. 
“That game can mean $75,000 to you.” 
_ The team reported at 11 the follow- 
Ing morning but Diz didn’t get to the 
clubhouse until ten minutes later. 

“Where in heck’ve you been?” I de- 
manded, 


“At the Ford plant. I can get Fords 
for you and Pepper for $750.” 

"Tm not interested in a Ford,’ I 
snapped. “I’m only interested in win- 
ning this game!” 

Our clubhouse meeting began. I 
went over the Tiger lineup, man by 
man, directing my remarks to pitcher 
Bill Hallahan. Dean had nothing to 
say. 

As we stepped onto the field, Diz 
plaintively asked: “Aren’t you gonna 
start ol’ Diz, Frank? Only me is sure 
to win.” 

“Looks like Hallahan,” I replied. 
“He'll murder ’em!” 

Diz wasn’t in sight as practice began. 
In fact, I didn’t see him until Eldon 
Auker began to warm up for the 
Tigers. He was standing behind 
Auker. I drew near and heard him 
say: “You ain’t gonna beat us with 
that kind of stuff, Auk.” 

I called, “Diz... get in there and 
warm up!” 

It really wouldn’t have mattered 
whether Diz was keyed up for that 
grand finale or not. We scored seven 
runs in the third, Diz starting the rally 
with a single. We were leading, 11-0, 
when he walked over to me. “How do 
you pitch to this Greenberg kid?” he 
asked. 

“Keep the ball inside and low.” 

But Diz threw fast and outside to 
Hank, who hit a single to center. I 
stalked to the box. “Stop horsing 
around,’ I demanded. “This is the 
World Series! Get in there and pitch 
or Ill yank you!” And I waved to 
the bullpen to get into action. 

Diz stomped around. “Can you 
imagine?” he grumbled. “Yankin’ Diz 
with an 11-run lead?” 

Those were my high spots in that 
Gas House Gang’s triumph. The fans 
would have needed microphones and 
TV cameras in all parts of the club- 
house and field to catch the real inside 
story of that Series. 


For minds clash as well as muscles 
in our annual fall baseball event. 
Players rise to unaccustomed heights. 
Slow runners steal home, as did the 
Yanks’ Bob Meusel and Mike McNally 
in ‘21, Veterans come through as did 
Howard Ehmke who fanned 13 bat- 
ters for the A’s in ‘29. Enos Slaughter 
throws a perfect strike from deep 
right to third base to lick the Yanks in 
42. Billy Martin plucks a pop-up out 
of the sun in ’52 and bats .500 in °53, 
No one ever knows where the light- 
ning will strike next in a World 
Series. So keep your eyes open this 
year. 
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LA NIGHTS AT HOME! 


LL.B. DEGREE 


LaSalle’s famous Law Library—used as refer- 
ence in many Law libraries and Law offices— 
has enabled thousands to master Law sur- 
prisingly fast, in spare hours at home, for busi- 
ness and professional advancement. 

These 14 remarkable volumes, compiled by 
leading professors and lawyers, cover the whole 
basic field of Law in condensed, orderly, sim- 
plified manner. 

You advance rapidly with this great library, 
plus special lectures furnished, We guide you 
step-by-step with personalized Problem Meth- 
od of mstruction ... you learn by dotng—han- 
dling legal problems—not by memorizing rules. 

Send for two FREE 48-page booklets, ‘‘Law 
Training for Leadership,” and ‘‘Evidence,” 
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to you, and telling how LaSalle Law graduates 
sre winning rapid advancement in business and 
public life. Mail coupon below. No obligation, 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to stop 
bleeding — without surgery. 

In case after case, pain was relieved 
promptly. And, while gently relieving pain, 
actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute, 

Now this new healing substance is offered 
in cintment form under the name of 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug stores 
—money back guarantee. “Trade Mark 
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They Pay Off On Runs-Batted-In 


(Continued from page 17) 

Playing for Oklahoma City in 1947, 
I led the Texas League with 141 RBI 
while finishing first in batting with a 
.349 average. I drove in 110 runs with 
Kansas City of the American Associa- 
tion in 1948, and since winning a job 
with Cleveland, my RBI totals have 
been 116 in 1950, 102 in 1951, 105 in 
1952 and 145 last year. 

I topped the American League in 
runs-batted-in the past two seasons 
and, frankly, I’ll be disappointed if I 
don’t do it again this year. 

Tf I could win a third straight RBI 
championship, I would still be consid- 
erably behind Babe Ruth's all-time 
record of six consecutive runs-batted- 
in titles but I'd be close, at least, to 
Rogers Hornsby’s National League 
record of four in a row. 

My immediate goal, though, is 162 
RBI. Why do I pick that figure? Sim- 
ply because it happens to be the 
Cleveland club record set by first- 
baseman Hal Trosky in 1936. 

When and if I reach that 162 mark, 
I'd like to try for Lou Gehrig's Amer- 
ican League record of 184 RBI and 
then Hack Wilson's all-time major- 
league mark of 190. 

If you’re wondering why I should be 
anxious to beat the records set by 
Gehrig in 1931 and by Wilson in 1930, 
here are my reasons: 

To begin with, Gehrig and Wilson 
are still considered two of the greatest 
hitters who ever played the game. So 
it follows that if I can approach their 
RBI records, or perhaps, break them, 
the fans might regard me as one of the 
game’s better hitters years after I’m 
through playing ball. 

Of course, another reason I’m shoot- 
ing for these marks is that the more 
runs I can drive in, the more games I 
ean help Cleveland win. Victories and 
runs-batted-in generally go hand in 
hand. 

‘(Eprror’s Nore; Rosen had a good 
jump not only on Trosky’s record but 
on Gehrig’s mark also earlier in the 
season until he was forced out of the 
lineup on June 6 with a broken right 
index finger. He suffered the injury 
while fielding a hot smash off the bat 
of Chicago's Jim Rivera, Rosen had 49 
RBI in 37 games wntil he was hurt and 
felt he had a “good” chance to over- 
take Trosky’s record and a “fair” 
chance to beat Gehrig’s mark. But he 
didn’t wish to mention the injury in 
this article because he thought some 
fans might construe it as a convenient 
alibi.) 

When you get right down to cases, 
they pay off on RBI more than on any- 
thing else in baseball. I'm not only 
talking about salary, although a fel- 
low who bats in a flock of runs gen- 
erally is paid very well. I'm talking 
about how many ball games are 
decided because one player comes 
through with a key RBI for one club 
while another player will fail to de- 
liver in a similar situation for the 
losing team. 

Any batter worth his salt would 
give anything to be up at the plate 
when a base hif is needed to win a 
game. There isn’t a hitter alive who 
doesn’t enjoy the thrill of having his 
hit win the ball game. 

There’s a saying around the big 
leagues that a fellow can generally 
size himself up as a ballplayer by the 
way he feels while kneeling in the 
batter's circle. If he’s anxious to go up 


to the plate with men on bases and the 
pressure on him, he’s a real pro. But 
if he wishes that the pressure is off 
by the time he comes up, you can be 
sure he doesn’t rate very high as a 
real competitor. 

Don’t think I'm obsessed with the 
idea of driving in every possible run 
in sight. That isn’t true at all. Frank- 
ly, I'd rather knock in only one run 
in a 2-1 game than drive in eight 
runs in a 16-5 affair. You get more 
personal satisfaction from doing the 
job in the one-run games. 

I remember one such game Bob 
Turley of Baltimore pitched against us 
during late May. He had struck me 
out the last time up, I was 0-for-3 
against him in the game and he had 
us beat, 1-0, when I came up again 
in the ninth inning. I figured that he’d 
have to work especially hard if he 
was going to get me out again this 
time. He came in with a fast ball and 
I connected for a homer that tied the 
score, We won the game in extra 
innings and, naturally, I was delighted 
about the tying run I drove in. 

Sometimes, the fellow who drives 
in 100 runs can be doing a better job 
than the fellow who knocks in 140. It’s 
not the total that counts so much as 
the timeliness. 

For example, we lost the pennant 
by two games in 1952. That was the 
year I batted in 105 runs. We lost 
several games by one run that year, 
Now, simply for the sake of supposi- 
tion, say that I had wound up the year 
with 120 RBI instead of 105. It could 
have made the difference between 
winning the pennant and losing it. 
That’s why I claim they pay off on 
RBI and that timeliness in collecting 
them is more important than the total 
number. 

Then again, there isn’t so much 
pressure on a fellow who is playing 
with a seventh- or eighth-place club. 
He isn’t looking at that good pitching 
every day. He may find it a lot easier 
to drive in 100 runs than a player who 
is with a pennant contender. 

Another thing you have to keep in 
mind when you talk about a man bat- 
ting in runs is the hitters ahead of 
him. I’ve been very lucky this year 
with fellows like Bobby Avila and Al 
Smith preceding me in the lineup. 
They get on base a lot. The only one 
you can drive in with the bases empty 
is yourself—and it takes a home run 
to do that. 

Since I began playing ball profes- 
sionally back in 1942, I have always 
had a healthy admiration for the hit- 
ter who could, just by walking up to 
the plate, command respect from the 
opposing pitcher, I’ve noticed that the 
hurlers saved most of their respect 
for the hitters who were most con- 
sistent at driving in ‘runs. 

It seems funny to tell it now, but at 
one time I thought a batter could 
write his own ticket if he drove in 
enough runs. I found out in a hurry 
that no one is indispensable in the 
Army, the Navy or on a ball club. But 
I almost lost my first professional 
baseball job before I found it out. 

Here’s how it happened. I got off to 
a pretty good start with that Thomas- 
ville club I was telling you about. I 
hustled every minute I was on the 
field, so much so that every time I'd 
walk down the main street of the 
town, some fan would call out to me, 
“Hi, Pepper!” 


Manager Gruzdis predicted a fine 
future for me so long as I kept hus- 
tling. But then I began taking notice 
of some of the veterans on the club. 
Many of them had been beating 
around the bushes for years. They 
played an adequate game but it was 
all mechanical with them. No hustle, 
no ambition. They were putting in 
time simply for the salaries. 

I figured their nonchalant manner 
was the stamp of a professional, so I 
started to imitate them. I did my job, 
mind you, but I chucked aside all 
the hustle and marked it down as a 
requirement for rookies. I figured I 
had it made. After all, I'd been with 
the club six weeks, I was hitting my 
.300 and doing a decent job at third 
base. 

One night after a ball game, Gruzdis 
told me he had been observing me 
closely the past few weeks. I thought 
he was getting ready to pay me some 
kind of terrific compliment. All of a 
sudden, from clear out of the blue, he 
said: “Rosen, I’m going to release you.” 

I thought it was a gag but one look 
at his face and I knew he wasn’t kid- 
ding. I was stunned. I asked him how 
he could possibly release me when I 
was hitting and fielding well. He said 
that he had little to criticize about my 
hitting or fielding. It was my notice- 
able lack of hustle which had caused 
his decision. 

I told him I was just copying the 
other players on the ball club. He said 
he didn’t care about them. He ex- 
plained that most of the veterans were 
minor-league driftwood who would 
never get anywhere in baseball be- 
cause they had lost their ambition long 
ago. He said they were all washed up. 
Then he asked me what excuse I had. 
Naturally, I had none. 

It was an embarrassing experience 
but certainly an educational one for 
me. Fortunately, Gruzdis gave me an- 
other chance, but I can still hear his 
warning: “Anytime you get tired of 
hustling in baseball, remember there 
is somebody else just itching to take 
your place.” 

More than anything else, I believe 
my first manager, and all the other 
managers [ve played for, have im- 
pressed upon me the importance of 
being a team man, the kind of player 


the rest of the fellows on the club rely 
upon. 

Much was made of it in the news- 
papers when I moved over from third 
base to first some weeks after the start 
of this season. Some of the writers 
pointed up how much of a sacrifice I 
was making by shifting to a strange 
position. 

I didn’t feel I was making any such 
sacrifice. In my book, no player should 
feel he’s too big or too important to be 
moved from one position to another. 
Look at fellows like Hank Greenberg 
and Stan Musial. They moved to dif- 
ferent positions after they had estab- 
lished themselves in the majors. 

And how about Joe DiMaggio? Joe 
took a whirl at first base when Casey 
Stengel thought he could help the 
Yankees by doing so. When Al Lopez 
asked me how I felt about shifting 
from third to first, I told him I’d play 
anywhere that I could help the club. 
IT still feel that way today and I'll keep 
feeling that way until the day I hang 
up my uniform. 

What bothered me most about the 
switch was that I had so much to 
learn about first base even though I 
had played the position briefly for 
ee in 1946 and San Diego in 
1949. 

But to tell the truth, I was still try- 
ing to polish my play at third base at 
the time of the conversion. I guess 
I’ve always dreamed of being the so- 
called perfect ballplayer although I 
doubt if there ever will be one. 

I guess there isn’t a ballplayer alive 
who wouldn’t like to improve in one 
department or another. A couple of 
the White Sox players were telling 
me recently that Ted Williams told 
them how much he envied speedsters 
like Jim Rivera and Minnie Minoso. 
You would think that a fellow who 
can hit like Ted wouldn’t care much 
about other phases of the game. But I 
wasn’t surprised about his admiration 
for Rivera’s and Minoso’s speed. A 
real good ballplayer isn’t really satis- 
fied until he’s as good as he can be. 

I don’t ever expect to be perfect, but 
T'll be perfectly satisfied this year if 
I can drive in the run that clinches 
the American League pennant. for 
Cleveland. 
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HANG AROUND... 


- ++ your radio every Sunday afternoon and be 
sure to listen to the exciting, factual “True Detec- 
tive Mysteries” radio program. 


You may win 


$1,000.00 Reward 


for information leading to the arrest of a fugitive 
criminal named and described on the program. 
Hear the details on 


TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES 


Every Sunday Afternoon on Mutual Stations 


Be sure to read “MURDER-MINDED LAWYER OF LAKE WHALES’—He planned 
to make corpses out of clients—in Oct. TRUE DETECTIVE at newsstands now. 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 


[_] Full or Part Time! 

[_] High Commissions! 

[_] No Experience! 

[_] No Age Requirements! 
[_] Free Sales Kit! 

[_] No Investment! 

[_] No Obligation! 


Rush your name and address today for 
amazing new sales kit. It’s absolutely FREE. 
Gives you startling information. Tells you 
how to make big money fast and often by 
helping us take orders for magazine sub- 


| scriptions. It’s easy! No experience needed! 


Become our personal magazine represen- 
tative in your community, Free kit works 
like magic to put dollars into your pocket! 
You don’t invest a penny of your money 
now or any time. We supply everything 
you need free, Act now. 


Paste coupon below on post 
card and mail today! Extra 
cash is yours for the asking! 


I Subscription Agents Division, | 
| Macfadden Publications, | 
| 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. | 
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| | vES! Rush FREE Money-Making Infor- 


| mation at once. I'm ready to start. 


40 ACRE GOVERNMENT 
OIL LEASES—$100 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may real- 
ize a king-size profit without ever leaving 
home, Free map and booklet. Write to 

AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS, Dept. MG 
7321 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Re Selling EXCLUSIVE 
\ PARAGON Cushion Shoes 


Even if Now Employed 


Enjoy your own lifetime, secure, 
» independent shoe business— 
} without inyestment. Steady de- 
ofan mnand and repeats. Up to $4.00 
Wy) pair advance commissions, Big 
“/ bonus. Latest smart styles, top 
quality, heel-to-toe cushion, 
Complete line. It’s easy to atart. 
No. 537 Write for FREE OUTFIT today! 
Brown Calf PARAGON SHOE COMPANY 
UT SUELR 79 Sudbury St., Dept. 23, Boston 14, Mass. 


Piles May Lead to 


Associated Ailments 


FREE BOOK Explains Causes, 
Effects and Treatment 


If you have Piles, Fistula, rectal abscess, or 
any rectal or colon disorder—here is good news. 


Write afi -McClea Clinic and Hospital, 
C1024 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—for 
po FREE copy of their 140-page, illustrated 
OOK. 
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Happy Is The Day 
When Backache 
Goes Away... - 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head~ 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdownof kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. Minor bladder 
irritations due to cold or wrong diet may cause 
getting up nights or frequent passages, 

Don't. neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years, [ts amaz- 
ing how many times Doun’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


MONEY can be yours for helping us take 
orders for magazine subscrip- 
tions. FREE information: Write to SPORT, 205 E. 
42 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


“*How to Make Money with 
. Simple Cartoons’ 


Jd A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It Is free; no ("Poe e 
obligation. Simply address 

Cartoonists’ EXCHANGE 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SAVE 7>5O% 


° 
ON FAMOUS ITALIAN Wy 


Buy direct from Amorica’s lesd- 
ing distributor. Offers Students, 
— Teachers, and Professionals 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. Send Now for PRUE 
ternture and lowest WHOLESALE prices, Easy 
Terms, de-ins accepted, Write TODAY, 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
DEPT. MF-104 2003 W. CHICAGO AVE. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


t2 Double Your Earnings with 


CHRISTMAS CARD BARGAIN SPECIALS 


Supply Limited! Order Early! 
Pactory Surplus Bargain Specials 
bring you biggest profits ever, 
whilesupply lasts. AlsoFreeColor 
Catalog of newest fast-sellere in 
Greeting Cards Gifts, Stationery. 
New Catalog Shopping Plun. No 
experience néeded.Get list of Bar- 
gain Specials,3 boxes on approval, 44Personalized Samples FREE. 


MIDWEST CARD CO., 1113 Washington, Dept. K-37, St. Louls 1, Mo. 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet-—"THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More thin 60 years of 


success. Praised and en-; 

dorsed by multitudes. FREE 
LIEPE METHODS, 3250 N. G Bay Ave., 
Depts 4ics,, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin Likkebadaiadl 


Assertment 


$yo° 


$1.00 POSTPAID: A real Berewhall is this 
s full of ! 


Write 
NOVELTY M . 3, N.Y... Dept. 802 


Corrected by 
NON-CONFINING 
MILD GENTLE 
Soothing Method 


Piles, Fistula, Rectal Abcess and other Colon 
or Rectal conditions are serious disorders that 
if treated in time can be promptly corrected. 
Neglect may lead to incurable conditions, 

A new FREE Book has just been published by 
the Excelsior Institute that explains how their 
Modern, non-confining, mild. gentle, soothing 
methods of treatment may bring you quick 
relief from nagging burning pain so that you 
may again work, live, play and enjoy life in 
the manner you desire. 
The treatments used 
fre so certain that a Lifetime Certificate of 
Assurance is given. Write today for this New 
FREE Illustrated Book. There is no obliga- 
tion. Address Excelsior Institute, bept. Ris03 
BPxcelsior Springs, Mo. 


at Excelsior Institute | 


All-America Football Preview 


(Continued from page 15) 
fullback Billy Quinn the Longhorns 
may be as tough as anybody they face 
—and they face Notre Dame and 
Oklahoma, as well as their regular 
Southwest Conference foes. 

Gray and Lansford will meet some 
stiff personal tests when Texas plays 
LSU, Notre Dame and Baylor. LSU 
has the redoubtable Fournet and Bay- 
lor boasts James Ray Smith, an All- 
America tackle nominee last year. 
Notre Dame’s best lineman is prob- 
ably right tackle Frank Varrichione. 
A stronger team would help give 
tackle Bob Bartholomew of Wake 
Forest more of the attention he de- 
serves. Our agents say he is the best 
at his position in the Atlantic Coast 
area. Jerry Walker of Texas Tech 
and Jack Patera of Oregon also lack 
the publicity that goes to players on 
the top teams. Tech, incidentally. 
which whacked Auburn, 35-13, in the 
last Gator Bowl game, has a slick 
quarterback, Jack Kirkpatrick, re- 
turning. 

We scoured the country for quality 
guards and found most of them in the 
same section this year—the Midwest. 
Three of the best are in the same con- 
ference, the Big Ten, and the neigh- 
boring Big Seven has at least two 
worthy of national recognition. Our 
top picks, however, are Jim Salsbury 
of UCLA and Jan Smid of Ilinois. 
Rated very close to them are Cal 
Jones of Iowa and Tom Bettis of Pur- 
due. 

Salsbury, who weighs about 210, is 
best at the guard’s most important 
defensive job—play-stopping. Pappy 
Waldorf, the head man at Cal, says 
Salsbury is the toughest play-stopper 
his teams have had to face, His own 
coach, Red Sanders, rates him the 
best on his strong squad. “You won't 
find a better play-spoiler.” Red told 
us. “He’s a strong blocker and tackler. 
He’s just an exceptionally strong foot- 
ball player.” A knee injury at the 
start of the '53 season slowed Salsbury 
last fall. He’s completely recovered 
now. Salsbury graduated from Hamil- 
ton High in Los Angeles to a first- 
team defensive tackle job at UCLA in 
1951. 

If Illinois is as tough as it looks on 
paper, one reason—besides J. C. Caro- 
line—probably will be the guard play 
of team captain Jan Smid, 5-11, 196 
pounds, from River Grove, Illinois. 
“Here’s a boy who really surprised 
us,” Ray Eliot said, “If he develops 
as fast in his senior year as he did 
as a junior. he'll really be something. 
He's a great leader for us,” Much of 
the yardage piled up by Caroline and 
his running partner Mickey Bates for 
the Illini last fall was made possible 
by the road-clearing of Smid. Don 
Tate, who has won three block “I’s” 
in football, is another returning guard. 
So is Walt Vernasco, also in his fourth 
varsity year. Illinois is bursting with 
talent at the position. 

You expect All-America guards to 
give you some spectacular line-back- 
ing and Purdue certainly gets a lot of 
it from its Tom Bettis. He was the 
heart of Purdue’s defense until he 
was injured in the Michigan State 
game. Another player who adds to 
the high caliber of guard play in the 
Big Ten is Cal Jones of Iowa. A big 
tough Steubenville, Ohio, boy, he 
plays the game the way his coach, 
Forest Evashevski, likes it. He made 


a number of all-Midwest and all- 
conference teams last year. When we 
checked, there was some question 
about his academic standing. If he 
stays eligible, Iowa foes beware! Else- 
where in the Midwest, Terry Roberts 
of Missouri and Ron Marciniak of 
Kansas State are stickout guards in 
the Big Seven. 

One-platoon football also has 
brightened the spotlight on centers, 
who, like the guards, have an op- 
portunity to do some crowd-pleasing 
work as linebackers. You'll recall that 
under the free-substitution system the 
most anonymous job on the field was 
the offensive center. Yesterday’s of- 
fensive center is today’s linebacker 
and the college rosters are dotted 
with some excellent ones. 

We'll lead off with Larry Morris, 
who has been giving Bobby Dodd 
such terrific linebacking for the last 
three years. He moved right mto a 
regular job as a frosh three years ago 
and teamed with George Morris on 
Georgia Tech’s second line of defense. 
Tech’s statistician credits him with 
106 tackles in 1953 when he was 
named to most All-America teams. 
Wally Butts had this to say about 
him: “He’s physically superior to any 
of the players around here. You haye 
to go with him. I'll never forget him 
because in *52 he beat us with one 
play, He crossed the field and made a 
spectacular tackle inside the one-yard 
line, I think the play won the game 
for Tech.” Incidentally, Dodd is plan- 
ning a two-team system this fall but 
Morris will play on both of them. 

Challenging Morris’ supremacy at 
the position is the University of Cali- 
fornia’s veteran pivot, Matt Hazeltine. 
A lot of people out that way don't 
believe anyone in college football 
can get the job done better than 
Hazeltine. We heard these testimonials 
on him: “You couldn’t find a better: 
center.” (Red Sanders.) “The best 
linebacker I’ve ever seen in college.” 
(Mel Hein, now on the USC staff.) 
Hazeltine is a 200-pound senior and 
one of Cal’s two returning stars. The 
other is the big grouind-gaining quar- 
terback, Paul Larson. 

As usual, Oklahoma comes up with 
a strong center. He’s Kurt Burris. At 
Mississippi State, center Harold East- 
erwood was named the most valuable 
lineman in the Southeastern Confer- 
ence last year. An eye injury will 
probably keep Bob Farris of Army out 
of football this fall and off the All- 
America rolls he seemed certain to 
make a year ago. A big man on a 
small team, Larry White plays center 
in major-league style for New Mex- 
ico. Leon Cunningham of South Caro- 
lina and John Irvine of Maryland are 
still others in an unusual crop of 
strong centers. 

Our job of sorting out the best backs 
and naming the top four was made 
difficult by the near equal spread of 
running, passing and defensive talents 
among a dozen first-class backfield 
operatives. At most, there’s a shade 
of difference between our first- and 
second-team Units. We’d like to see 
seth one operating behind our No. 1 
ine, 

An established All-America full- 
back, Alan Ameche of Wisconsin gets) 
our first vote because of his grinding 
power, his ability to slash outside 
tackle, his durability (Ivy Williamson 
frequently kept him in the game for 


60 minutes) and his aggressiveness 
on defense. When Ameche opposed 
J. C. Caroline in the Wisconsin-Illi- 
nois game last November, he stole 
the show, reeling off 145 yards. Caro- 
line averaged about three yards on 
each of his 25 carries. Ameche was 
never thrown for a loss in that game. 
This is Alan’s fourth year on the 
Badger varsity. It should be his great- 
est 


We found the Midwest solidly be- 
hind Ameche but Jim Tatum at Mary- 
land is understandably strong on his 
own fullback, Dick Bielski. Jim is 
willing to bet us a suit of clothes that 
Bielski will be the first draft choice 
in the National Football League this 
winter. Bielski kicks off, boots extra 
points and field goals and backs up 
the line for Maryland. 

“lve never seen anyone like him, 
he’s so explosive. He’s our best block 
er and he has the speed of a break-+ 
away runner and the power to bust 
through for a first down.” That’s what 
Michigan State’s new head coach, 
Duffy Daugherty. had to say about 
his great little halfback, LeRoy 
Bolden, who co-captains the Spartans 
this year. Daugherty, who advanced 
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“It’s about your Freshman year 
tax return, .. .” 


from line coach to Biggie Munn’s 
vacant chair (Biggie is now the 
school’s athletic director), thinks Bol- 
den is the best back State has had 
in the eight years he’s been there, 
That’s counting Lynn _ Chandnois, 
Sonny Grandelius, Al Dorow and Don 
McAuliffe, too. We saw a lot of Bolden 
before and during the Rose Bowl 
game last New Year’s Day and we 
were impressed with the way he 
could bang through for the necessary 
two or three yards. He weighs only 
163 but he’s a real bread-and-butter 
football player. Maybe you remember 
his tremendous second-half perform- 
ance against UCLA. He got the last 
yard in State’s 78-yard, third-period 
drive which tied the score, 14-14. 
We'll get an argument from Illinois 
fans here but we gave Dicky Moegle 
a very thin edge over the Illini’s rec- 
ord-breaking runner, J. C. Caroline. 
Here’s why: Moegle is rated far and 
away the most elusive runner in the 
Southwest. Rice supporters will match 
him with anyone in a broken field. He 
tore Alabama’s defense to shreds in 
the Cotton Bowl. His total rushing 
yardage for the season was 833 yards. 


«-€ scored on runs of 81 and 15 yards 
against Baylor in the season’s final 
game and, against ‘Bama, he raced 
79, 34 and 95 yards for scores. On the 
last one, he was in the clear at the 
Alabama 38 when fullback Tommy 
Lewis jumped off the Alabama bench 
and pulled him down. Moegle is much 
more than a breakaway runner. He's 
a smart defender, especially against 
passes. Bear Bryant, who has repeat- 
edly studied movies of Southwest 
Conference games while preparing for 
his first season at Texas A&M, calls 
Moegle a “great pass defender.” Only 
167 pounds, Dicky also blocks and 
tackles sharply. + 

Caroline may be the finest running 
back the Big Ten has had in many 
years. He has already beaten Red 
Grange's school total-offense record 
with 1,670 yards gained in °53. He 
slumped slightly in the last two games 
of the season but was a fireball against 


Ohio State (192 yards rushing), 
Minnesota (205), Stanford (129), 
Purdue (157) and Michigan (184). 


Caroline is a good punter, averaging 
38.2 yards with nine kicks last year. 
If he improves as a defensive player 
and even comes close to the torrid 
g8round-gaining pace he set in 53, 
he’ll be hard to keep off anyone’s All- 
America in December, 

No college team had any more suc- 
cess with the split-T offense last fall 
than did Notre Dame. And the boy 
who directed Frank Leahy’s stylish 
attack is back with the Irish this fall. 
He’s Ralph Guglielmi, the smartest 
and nerviest quarterback we saw last 
year. Guglielmi doesn’t have the rep- 
utation as a passer that some of his 
illustrious predecessors did. But when 
he needed the pass, Guglielmi came 
up with it. Remember the Iowa game 
last year? Guglielmi was at his best 
running the quarterback option in the 
split T, He would slide tight along 
the line, drawing in the defense, and 
if he was hit, he would twist and 
pitch out to one of his crack backs at 
the last split second. Bud Wilkinson, 
who perfected the split-T offense, told 
us: “He runs the team like a coach. 
He’s one of the best split-T men Pve 
seen.” We talked with members of the 
UCLA staff about Guglielmi at Rose 
Bowl] time last year and they were 
amazed at the way he held onto the 
ball until the very last second. 

Guglielmi was our choice over a 
number of capable quarterbacks. 
There’s George Shaw, a fine all- 
around athlete at Oregon; Don King, a 
promising junior signal-caller at 
Clemson (“He pulls plays that amaze 
his own coach, Frank Howard,” says 
Wally Butts); Fred Wyant of West 
Virginia; Dick Lalla, a slick ball- 
handler from Colgate; Oklahoma’s 
Gene Calame; Pete Vann of Army; 
and Jack Kirkpatrick of Texas Tech. 

There never seems to be a shortage 
of good running backs and in addition 
to Moegle, Caroline, Bolden, and 
Ameche, this year’s star class includes 
Carroll Hardy of Colorado and Corky 
Tharp of Alabama. Bud Wilkinson is 
one of the coaches who gives Hardy 
a top recommendation. “He’s a tre- 
mendous athlete,” Bud said, “and a 
real runner.” He broke through Okla- 
homa and ran 35 yards to a touchdown 
last fall. If he stays free of injuries, 
he may rank with any back in the 
country by season’s end. 

And at season’s end, second guesses 
will be in order on our annual pre- 
season preview. 
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SAVE 75% 
ON 


j WORK CLOTHES! 


SURPLUS STOCK FROM 


MID-WEST SUPPLY FIRMI 
Torrific values you've got to sea 
to believe! 


sHints 7 Qe 


Made to sell for 
2,99! Now Only 4 for $2.99 


What a buy! 4 for the price of one! These shirts, 


though used. are washed, sterilized and ready for 
long, tough wear tn blue or tan. 

l Send nome, oddress, neck sire. 

PANTS fo match Fe 

J Sold for 3.95 now only... . . 

Unbelievable Bargains! Send woh? 4 for $3.75 
measure and inside leg length. 

j COVERALLS ... wear ‘emused $] 95 
and save plenty’ Originally 5.95, e 
Nowionly cei falar sacks 

] Send chest meaturement. 3 for $5.75 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! Your money 

] back if you can beat these bargains anywhere! You 
can't lose so order TODAY for immediate delivery! 
Pay postman or send money with your order and 

J Save postage. $1,00 deposit on C.0.0. orders. J 
GALCO SALES CO. Dept. 6510 

7120 Harvard Ave, * Cleveland 5, cha) 
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learn BAKING At Home 


Bakingis oneof America’s highindustries in wages, 


HYPNOTISM 


. 
Be Popular Amaze _ Entertain 
Learn to apply Hypnotism and Alitosuggestion im shor 
time by training “at home, with GUARANTEED RE- 
SULTS—DON'T DELAY. Write fo America’s oldest, 
most famous Hypnotic school for free informatlon—now— 


today, Sent tn plain wrapper. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED HYPNOLOGY 
Dept, 41/0, 120 Central Park South, N.Y, 19, N.Y, 
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bainous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 
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Service. Typing available, 32nd year, 
Write for PREE booklet to: 
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GRANTLAND RICE 


land Rice died in mid-July. In his lifetime, which 

lasted 73 years, he probably saw and covered more 
major games and events in the world of sports than 
any other person. His career as a sportswriter covered 
half a century and in that time he met and became 
friends with nearly all the great and near-great in 
baseball, boxing, football, golf, track, tennis, hockey 
and many other sports. That he made so many friends 
and so few enemies is a tribute to his wonderful nature 
and evidence of the genuine enthusiasm and optimism 
with which he viewed sports and the people in them. 
Granny never fell victim to the cynicism or bored in- 
difference which influenced the work of some of his 
famous writing colleagues. He retained much of the 
young boy’s excitement over games and through his 
columns and news stories he passed on this feeling of 
unbridled enthusiasm to his readers. He once wrote: 
“My life as a follower of sport has been one thrill after 
another, thrills of all descriptions marching by with 
the seasons. There has been the thrill of the new stars 
suddenly coming to fame and the deeper thrill of the 
fading veteran coming back for another whack at 
glory after he was supposed to be down and out. The 
basis of the big thrill in sports is the uprising against 
heavy odds, the smaller man beating the larger one, 


\iee and SPORT lost a good friend when Grant- 


the has-beens coming back, the battered and broken 
rising to heights of glory.” 

Granny was sometimes called the founder of the 
“Gee, Whiz’ school of sportswriting. Early in the 
Twenties he became the acknowledged master of the 
purple-prose style of sports reporting. He had many 
imitators but none could match his imagination or 
originality. If much of what he wrote sounds old- 
fashioned today, some of it, at least, will probably be 
quoted as long as people write stories on sports. Pos- 
sibly his most famous lines appeared in the lead of his 
story on the 1924 Army-Notre Dame game. Remem- 
ber? “Outlined against a blue-gray October sky, the 
Four Horsemen rode again. In dramatic lore they are 
known as Famine, Pestilence, Destruction and Death. 
These are only aliases. Their real names are Stuhl- 
dreher, Miller, Crowley and Layden.” Thus a legend 
was born. 

In the pages of SPORT, for whom he was Consulting 
Editor and a steady contributor for more than five 
years, Granny revealed many of the big moments of 
his career and many of his favorite thrills and heroes. 
A great lover of racing and an inveterate horse-player, 
he thought Exterminator, not Man o’ War, was the 
greatest racehorse of all time. He picked an all-time 
football team for SPORT and in his first backfield he 
listed Sammy Baugh, Red Grange, Bronko Nagurski 
and Jim Thorpe. Granny’s all-star selections had 
much more significance than most, for he had seen 
them all play at the peak of their careers. We once 
asked him to name the top ballplayer he had seen and 
he replied this way: “Ty Cobb was the best on offense; 
Wagner was the superior defensive player. But Ruth 
was the best all-around.” 

Granny’s experience in sports was not limited to 
that of a spectator. Few people know that he was a 
erack college athlete at the turn of the century. He 
turned down an offer to play baseball in the Southern 
League in order to take a newspaper job. At Vander- 
bilt, he played shortstop and in three years of varsity 
football he averaged two broken bones per season. 
His football experiences may have convinced him he 
would last longer as a sportswriter than as a pro 
athlete. Later he became a golfer and shot some ex- 
cellent rounds in the low 70’s. Granny was writing his 
first sports column for the Atlanta Journal in 1903 
when he received a batch of letters advising him to 
go and watch a young ballplayer named Ty Cobb with 
the Anniston, Alabama, team. Granny did and wrote 
a column about him—maybe the first ever written 
about Cobb. Thirty years later Ty confessed to Granny 
he had written the letters himself. 

Granny’s world was the world of sports and in the 
50-odd years he devoted to it, he made it a brighter 
and happier place for us to work and play in. 
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for close-apart or far-apart eyes. 4. Crisp, 
gives you easy, firm grip. 5. New 
illustrated in reduced size above. 6, 
gives effortless focusing. 7. High 
viewing even in moonlight. 


luminosity gives 


Coated, Precision-Ground Lenses 
for Super Viewing 


| 

| 
| 
I 


SEE UP TO 20 MILES AWAY! 


world’s 
#reatest importer of German binoculars—brings you famous, 
nationally advertised POWERHOUSE Binoculars at an un- 


price! NOT another crude model! NOT a 
toy! NOT 4... ~ 7... but 9X AREA MAGNI- 
FICATION! It's the pride and joy of every red blooded 


only 


‘ou over 
y adjustment 
modern design 
Streamlined model as 
Jumbo center wheel 
you 


The powerful lenses are the crowning achievement of the 
99-year-old firm. Far different, indeed, from the mold 


plastic kind stamped out by the million. 
lens is coated and polished to high toleranc 
for accuracy This takes much longer, costs 


ch and e 
then che 
20 to 


1 


30 times 


more! But it’s worth it! You get CRYSTAL-CLEAR view- 
ing. Your eyes don't suffer the strain of excessive distor- 
tion and ghost images so common in cheap binoculars. 


This 
you see with 
the naked eye 


is what 


This is what 
you see with the 


POWERHOUSE 
SAVE 


$700 


WITH 
LEATHER 


CASE 
Raab 


DIRECT 
FROM 
IMPORTER 
TO YOU 


Were you to spend $25.00, we could not give you better 


quality lenses! 

Magic of American Dollar 

Makes This Value Possible 
In less than 18 months THORESEN has sold close to 
500,000 Dinoculars—making it the greatest importer of 
German binoculars in the world! This immense volume, 
plus the magic of the American dollar enables us to buy at 
far less—sell for less! Get your POWERHOUSE now at 
our low introductory price of 4.98, tax paid, including 


handsome leather carrying case. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! 

Try Powerhouse at OUR risk! 
One look thru the POWERHOUSE will 
its superb quality, That's why we want to 
on FREE TRIAL for 5 days. Use 
trips. Use it at races—on trips—for bird watching. Always 
have a ringside seat at boxing matches! Then—if you don't 
think this is the GREATEST binocular value of the last 
10 years, return it for full refund—no questions asked! 


LIMITED OFFER! 
Order at once 


Only about 100,000 POWERHOUSES can be produced this 
year, due to the high manufacturing standards. To be fair 
to all, we are forced to place a limit of ONE binocular 
per reader, Send coupon today to ensure yours! 


THORESEN'S 


352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 132-L-6, New York 10, N. Y. 
CANADIANS: Order direct from our Montreal plant: 
THORESEN CO., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 132-L-6, 
Montreal 1, Que. Same price and guarantee. (No extra 
for Tariff.) 
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it on bunting or fishing 


How MILD can a cigarette he? 
These CAMEL smokers have known for 35-40 years! 


When you’ve enjoyed 
Camels for 30 years 
or 30 days... you 
know why they’re 
now more than ever 
America’s most 
popular cigarette! 


A. R. SCHNEIDEWIND, 


4 JOHN W. FINCHER, Cairo, Ga. = Upper Montclair, 
| “For 35 years, I’ve gotten N. J. ‘In 37 years 
% more pleasure out of Camels of smoking Camels, 
’ than any other brand! No you get. to know 
other can match Camels’ how well they 


flavor—and they're mild!” agree with you!” 


W. C. FOWLER, Dallas, Tex. 
“Forty years I've 
enjoyed Camels. They 
exactly suit my taste; 
they agree with me best!" 


J. RUSSELL FRASER, 
Detroit, Mich. “In 
36 years I've tried 
all brands—but 
Camels give me the 
flavor I like!" 


MRS. B. COLLINS EDGAR, 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
“I started smoking Camels 
385 years ago—and I've never 
once failed to enjoy their 
mild smoothness !”’ ) 


MRS. KATHARINE B. 
COELSCH, The Dalles, 
Ore. ‘‘Camels were 
my choice 35 years 
ago. They're tops 
for real mildness !" 


From the great Camel file 
of unsolicited letters 
from Camel smokers. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


For a discovery in pure smoking pleasure, make 
the famed 30-Day Camel Mildness Test! 


ir 
Crraaty, there’s a special kind of 
mildness in Camels, combined with un- 


matchable flavor, that agrees best with 
most smokers, year after year! 


he 
7 If you’re missing something in your 
Milas cigarette, consider Camel’s record: now 
Bi UCSS, more popular than ever! So make your 
own Camel mildness test. Thirty days 
Vas Harr: A or thirty years, you'll be all for Camels! 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


I'M A NEWCOMER 
TO SMOKING AND 
30 DAYS WITH 
CAMELS’ FLAVORFUL 
MILDNESS HAVE MADE ¢ 
THEM MY BRAND! 4 


Evelyn iS jesen, New York City, Secretary : 


